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oWMantik, Zauberern, ;Hexen; und. Hexen..processen;..Damonepn, 
Gespenstern und Geistererscheinungen. Von Georg. Conrad 
Horst; Grossherzoglich-Hessischen Kirchenrathe. (‘The -Magi- 
val Library;. or, of Magic, Theurgy and Necromancy; Magi- 
cians, Witches, and Witch Trials, Demons, Ghosts, and 
Spectral“Appeatatices. By George Conrad Horst; ‘Ciirch- 
Counsellor to the Grand Duke of. Hesse.) 6 vol. .8vo, 
Mainz. 1826. . : 


This 'béokof our friend the Charch Counsellor is’ rather a sin+" 
gular oné.~'Tt'is not a History of Magic, but a sort of Spititual 
periodical, or Magazine of Infernal Science, supported in a great 
measure by contributions from persons of a ghostly turn of mind, 
who although they affect occasionally to write in a Sadducee vein, 
are many of them half-believers at heart, aud would,not,,,we.| 
will be bound to say, walk through a churchyard at night, except 
for a consideration larger than we should like to pay. ‘The field 
over which it travels is so extensive, that any attempt to follow 
the author throughout his elaborate subdivisions is quite incon- 
sistent with our limits. Dante, we know, divided hell, like Germany, 
into circles; and Mr. Horst, adopting something of a similar 
arrangement, has parcelled out the territory of the Prince of the 
Air into sundry regular divisions, by which its whole bearings and 
distances are made plain enough for the use of infant schools. 
It is only at one of the provinces of the Inferno, however, that 
we can at present afford to glance; though for those who are in- 
clined to make the grand tour, we can safely recommend the 
Counsellor as an intelligent travelling companion, and well ac- 
quainted with the road. In fact his work is so methodical and 
distinct, and the geography of the infernal regions so distinctly 
laid down, according to the best authorities, from Jamblichus and 
Porphyry down to Glanvil and the Abbé Fiard, that the whole 
district is now about as well known as the course of the Niger; 
and it must be the traveller’s own fault if he does not find his 
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exit from Avernus as easy as its entrance has proverbially been 
since the days of Virgil. 

We cannot say, however, that the picture drawn by these intel- 
ligent spiritual travellers is calculated to impress us with a high 
notion of the dominions of the Prince of the Air, or that the per- 
sonnel of his majesty or his government are prepossessing. The 
climate, as all of them, from Faust downwards, agree, is oppres- 
sively hot, and the face of the country apparently a good deal like 
that between Birmingham and Wolverhampton, abounding with 
furnaces and coal-pits. Literature is evidently at a low ebb, from 
the few specimens of composition with which we are favoured in 
the Zauber-Bibliothek, and the sciences, with the exception of 
some practical applications of chemistry, shamefully neglected. 
The government seems despotical, but subject to occasional ex- 
plosions on the part of the more influential spirits concerned in 
the executive. In fact, we observe that the departments of the 
administration are by no means well arranged; there is no proper 
division of labour, and the consequence is, that Belzebub, 
** Mooned Ashtaroth,” and others of the ministry, who, according 
to the theory of the constitution* are entitled to precedence, are 
constantly jostled and interfered with by Aziel, Mephistopheles, 
Marbuel, and other forward second-rate spirits, who are con- 
stantly thrusting in their claws where they are not called for. The 
standing army is considerable,} besides the volunteers by which 
it is continually augmented. We hear nothing however of the 
navy, and from the ominous silence which our geographers pre- 
serve on this point, it is easy to see that water is a rare element in 
this quarter. 

The hints given as to the personal appearance and conduct of 
Lucifer, the reigning monarch, are not flattering. Common 
readers are apt to believe that Satan occupies that dignity,{ but 
this is a great error, and only shows, as Asmodeus told Don 
Cleofas, when he fell into a similar mistake about Belzebub, 
“ that they have no true notions of hell.” The morals of Luci- 
fer, as might be expected, are as bad as possible, with this 
exception, that we see no evidence of his being personally 


* Faustus, who is a sort of Delolme in matters infernal, has an able treatise on the 
subject, entitled ‘‘ Mirakel-Kunst-und-Wunder Buch, oder der schwartze Rabe, auch 
der dreifache Hollen Zwang genannt,” in which the political system of Lucifer’s domi- 
nions is examined. The reader of M. Horst’s book will find an outline of it at p. 86, et 
seq. of Vol. IIT. 

+ Reginald Scott’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, book xv. c. ii. contains an army-list 
or muster roll of the infernal forces. Thus the Duke of Amazeroth, who seems to be 
a sort of brigadier-general, has the command of sixty legions, &c. 

¢ Satan is a mere third-rate spirit, as they will find by consulting a list of the Infer- 
nal Privy Council for 1669, contained in Faust’s Black Raven. 
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addicted to drinking. His licentious habits, however, are at- 
tested by many a scandalous chronicle in Sprenger, Delrio, and 
Bodinus, and for swearing, all the world knows that Ernul- 
phus was but a type of him. His jokes are all practical and of 
a low order, and there is an utter want of dignity in most of his 
proceedings. One of his most facete amusements consists in 
constantly pulling the spits, on which his witches are riding, 
from beneath them, and applying them vigorously to their shoul- 
ders.* And he has more than once administered personal 
chastisement to his servants, when they neglected to keep an 
appointment.+ He is a notorious cheat; many enterprising young 
men, who have enlisted in his service on the promise of high pay 
and promotion, having found, on putting their hands into their 
pockets, that he had paid them their bounty in tin sixpences, and 
having never risen even to the rank of a corporal.{ His talent, 
we should be inclined, from these narratives, to consider very 
mediocre, and therefore we are afraid that the ingenious selection 
from his papers, lately published in Germany by our friend Jean 
Paul,§ must be a literary forgery. At least, all his printed 
speeches, as far as we have seen, are bad; flashy enough, no 
doubt, in the commencement, but generally ending in smoke. 
He has always had a fancy for appearing in masquerade, and 
once delivered a course of lectures on magic at Salamanca, in 
the disguise of a professor. So late as 1626, he lived incog; but 
in a very splendid style, for a whole winter, in Milan, under the 
title of the Duke of Mammon.||_ It is in vain, however, for his 
partial biographers to disguise the fact, that in his nocturnal ex- 
cursions, of which, like Haroun Alraschid, he was at one time 
rather fond, and where, we learn from the Swedish witches, he 
generally figured in a grey coat and red small-clothes, ornamented 
with ribbons and blue stockings, he has more than once received 
a sound drubbing from honest people, whom he has attempted to 
trip up by laying his tail in their way. And, in fact, since his 
affair with St. Dunstan,{] he has kept pretty much within doors 
after nightfall. Luther, as we know, kept no terms with him 
when he began to crack hazel-nuts in his bed-room at the Wart- 
burg, but beat him all to nothing in a fair contest of ribaldry and 


* See afterwards the Trials of the Witches at Mora, 1672. 

t Vide Trials of Agnes Sampson, 1590, and of Al. Hamilton, 1630.—Scott. Just. Rec. 

¢ Case of Isobel Ramsay, 1661. 

§ Auswahl aus den Teufel’s Papieren. 

| Lotichius, Oratio super fatalibus hoc tempore Academiarum periculis. Rinteln. 
1631. Lotichius took the trouble to compose a Latin poem on the subject of his tri- 
umphal entry. 

§ Angelini Gazzi Pia Hilaria ex vit. Sti Dunstani, c. 8. 


BQ 
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abuse.* St. Lupus shut him up for a whole night in a pitcher of 
cold water, into which he had (as he thought, cunningly) conveyed 
himself, with the hope that the saint would swallow him un- 
awares.t+ St. Anthony, in return for a very polite offer of his 
services, spit in his face, which hurt his feelings so much, that it 
was long before he ventured to appear in society again.{ And 
although in his many transactions with mankind he is constantly 
trying to secure some unfair advantage, a person of any talent, 
particularly if he has been bred a lawyer, is a match for him; 
and there are numerous cases in the books, in which his majesty 
attempting to apprehend the person of a debtor, has been unex- 
pectedly defeated by an ingenious saving clause in the bond, 
which, like Shylock, he had overlooked, and non-suited in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, where he commonly sues, with costs.§ Finally, 
we infer from the Mora Trials, that his general health must have 
suffered from the climate, for in 1669 he was extremely ill in 
Sweden, and though he got over the attack for a time, by bleed- 
ing and an antiphlogistic regimen, the persons who were about 
him thought his constitution was breaking up, and that he was 
still in a dying way. 

Such is the grotesque aspect of the legendary Lucifer and his 
court, which a course of demonology presents to us! But though 
we have thus spoken with levity of these gross and palpable con- 
ceptions of the evil principle, and though undoubtedly the first 
impression produced by such a farrago must be a ludicrous one, 
the subject, we fear, has also its serious side. An Indian deity, 
with its wild distorted shape and grotesque attitude, appears 
merely ridiculous when separated from its accessories and viewed 
by day-light in a museum. But restore it to the darkness of its 
own hideous temple, bring back to our recollection the victims 
that have bled upon its altar, or been crushed beneath its car, and 
our sense of the ridiculous subsides into aversion and horror. So, 
while the superstitious dreams of former times are regarded as 
mere speculative insanities, we may for a moment be amused with 
the wild incoherences of the patients; but when we reflect that 
out of these hideous misconceptions of the principle of evil arose 
the belief in witchcraft; that this was no dead faith, but one ope- 
rating on the whole being of society; urging on the mildest and 
the wisest to deeds of murder, or cruelties scarcely less than mur- 


* Colloquia Mensalia. 

+ Legenda Aurea Jacob. de Voragine, leg. 123. t Ibid. leg. 21. 

§ In the case of St. Lydvina, when he pleaded his case in person, and thought it a 
clear one, he was fairly laughed out of court, “ deriso explosoque Demone.”—Brug- 
mann, vita Lydwine, p. 290. He was hoaxed in a still more ingenious manner by Nos- 
tradamus, who having agreed that the devil should have him, if he was buried either in 
the church or out of it, left directions that he should be buried in a hole in the wall. 
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der; that the learned and the beautiful, young and old, male and 
female, were devoted by its influence to the stake and the scaf- 
fold, every feeling disappears except that of astonishment that 
such things could be, and humiliation at the thought that the de- 
lusion was as lasting as it was universal. 

It is true that the current of human opinion seems now to set 
in a different direction, and that if the evil spirit of persecution is 
again to reappear on earth, his avatar must in all probability be 
made in a different form. Our brains are no longer, as Dr. 
Francis Hutchinson says of Bodinus, “ mere storehouses for 
devils to dance in;” and if the influence of the great enemy is still 
as active as before on earth, in the shape of evil passions, he 
at least keeps personally in the back ground, and has changed his 
tactics entirely since the days of the Malleus Maleficarum. 


** For Satan now is wiser than before, 
And tempts with making rich—not making poor.” 


Still, however, it is always a useful check to the pride of the 
human mind, to look back to those delusions which have darkened 
it, more especially to such as have originated in feelings, in them- 
selves exalted and laudable. Such is unquestionably the case in 
regard to one of the gloomiest chapters in the history of human 


error, the belief in witchcraft and its consequences. The wish 
to raise ourselves above the visible world, and to connect ourselves 
with beings supposed to occupy a higher rank in creation, seemed 
at first calculated to exercise only a beneficent influence on the 
mind. Men looked upon it as a sort of Jacob’s ladder, by which 
they were to establish a communication between earth and heaven, 
and by means of which, angelic influences might be always ascend- 
ing and descending upon the heart of man. But, unfortunately, 
the supposition of this actual and bodily intercourse with spirits 
of the better order, involved also a similar belief as to the possi- 
bility of establishing a free trade with the subterranean powers, 


** Who lurk in ambush, in their earthy cover, 
And swift to hear our spells, come swarming up;” 


and from these theoretical opinions, once established and acted 
upon, all the horrors of those tempestuous times flowed as a na- 
tural consequence. For thus the kingdoms of light and darkness 
were brought into open contest: if Satan was ready at every one’s 
call, to send out his spirits, like Swiss mercenaries, it became 
equally necessary for the true believer to rise in arms against him 
with fire and sword ; any wavering on his part was construed into 
apostacy, and he who did not choose to be persecuted himself was 
driven in self-defence to become a persecutor. 
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The grand postulate of direct diabolical agency being once 
assumed and quietly conceded on all hands, any absurdity what- 
ever was easily engrafted on it. Satan being thus brought home, 
as it were, to men’s business and bosoms, every one speculated on 
his habits and demeanour according to his own light; and soon 
the insane fancies of minds crazed by nature, disease or misfor- 
tunes, echoed and repeated from all sides, gathered themselves 
into a code or system of faith, which, being instilled into the mind 
with the earliest rudiments of instruction, fettered even the 
strongest intellects with its baleful influence. The mighty minds 
of Luther, of Calvin, and of Knox, so quick in detecting error, so 
undaunted and merciless in exposing it, yield tamely to its thrall ; 
the upright and able Sir Matthew Hale passes sentence of death, 
in 1664, on two poor women accused of witchcraft, and Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, the detector of “ Vulgar Errors,” who is examined 
as a witness on the trial, gives his opinion that the fits under which 
the patients had laboured, though natural in themselves, were 
“ heightened by the Devil co-operating with the malice of the 
witches, at whose instance he did the villainies!” and apparently 
on this evidence chiefly did the conviction proceed. 

Neither, in fact, were the incongruities and inconsistencies of 
the witch creed of the time so calculated, as they might at first 
sight appear, to awaken men’s minds to the radical insanity of the 
belief. The dash of the ludicrous, which mingles itself with 
almost all the exploits of Satan and his satellites, grew, naturally 
enough, out of the monkish conception of Satan, and might be 
supposed not inconsistent with the character of a set of beings 
whose proceedings of course could not be expected to resemble 
those either of men or angels. The monkish Satan has no dignity 
about him: in soul and body he is low and deformed. 


** Gli occhi ha vermigli, e la barba unta ed atra, 

E ’| ventre largo, ed unghiate le mani, 

Graffia gli spirti, gli scuoja, ed isquatra.”* 
His apish tricks and satyr-like gambols were sufficiently in unison 
with the idea of a spirit with boundless malice but limited powers, 
grinning in despite where he could not injure, and ridiculing those 
sacred rites the power of which he was compelled to acknowledge 
and obey. Hence he preaches to his infernal flock, and mocks 
the institution of the sacrament; wreaks his native malice even on 
his own adherents; plunges his deluded victims into misery, or 
deserts them in their distress, deprives them of the rewards he has 
promised to them; plagues and torments the good, but ‘cowers 
whenever he is boldly resisted, and is at once discomfited by any 


* Inf. Canto VL. 
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one who wields by commission the thunders of heaven. Writers of 
fiction in general have seldom seized these features of his character ; 
indeed, we know hardly any one who has done so, except Hoff- 
man, who, in most of his supernatural pictures, has painted him 
not with the grandeur and sullen gloom of the fallen archangel, 
but with the coarse and comic malice of the spirit of the middle 
ages, and has thus, on the whole, deepened the real horror of his 
goblin scenes by the infusion of these outbreakings of mirth, just 
as the frightful effect of an execution would be increased, if the 
criminal, instead of joining in the devotions, were suddenly to 
strike up a lively air from the top of the ladder. 

But whether the delusion of witchcraft was thus a natural 
sequence of the monkish notions of an evil principle, and of the 
almost universal persuasion that intercourse with a higher order of 
beings was possible for man, no one can cast a glance over its his- 
tory without being satisfied that the comprehensive nature of its 
influence, and its long duration, were owing to penal laws and 
prosecutions. It adds one more to the long list of instances which 
prove that there is no opinion, however absurd and revolting, 
which will not find believers and martyrs, if it is once made the 
subject of persecution. From the earliest ages of Christianity it is 
certain the belief existed, and must occasionally have been 
employed by strong minds as an instrument of terror to the weak ; 
but still the frame of society itself was not shaken; nor, with one 
exception,* does the crime begin to make any figure in history till 
the Bull of Innocent VIII. in 1484 stirs up the slumbering em- 
bers into a flame. 

Of the extent of the horrors which for two centuries and a half 
followed, our readers we suspect have but a very imperfect idea ; 
we remember as in a dream that on this accusation persons were 
occasionally burnt, and one or two remarkable relations from 
our own annals or those of the Continent may occur to our recol- 
lection, But of the extent of these judicial murders, no one who 
has not dabbled a little in the history of dwmonology has any idea. 
No sooner has Innocent placed his commission of fire and sword 
in the hands of Sprenger and his brethren, and a regular form of 
process for the trial of this offence been laid down in that unpara- 
lelled performance, the Malleus Maleficarum, which was intended 
as a theological and juridical commentary on the bull, than the 
race of witches seems at once to increase and multiply, till it 
replenishes the earth. The original edict of persecution was en- 
forced by the successive bulls of the infamous Alexander VI., in 


* The trials at Arras-in 1459. Vide Monstrelet’s Chronicle, Vol. III. p. 84. Ed. 
Paris: 1572. But these were rather religious prosecutions against supposed heretics, 
and the crime of witchcraft only introduced as aggravating their offences. 
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1494 (to whom Satan might indeed have addressed the remon- 
strance “et tu Brute!”), of Leo X. in 1521 and of Adrian VI. in 
1522. Still the only effect of these commissions was to render the 
evil daily more formidable, till at last, if we are to believe the 
testimonies of contemporary historians, Europe was little better 
than a large suburb or outwork of Pandemonium. One-half of the 

opulation was either bewitching or bewitched, Delrio tells us 
in his preface that 500 witches were executed in Geneva, in three 
months, about the year 1515. A thousand, says Bartholomeus 
de Spina, were executed in one year in the diocese of Como, 
and they went on burning at the rate of a hundred per annum 
for some time after. In Lorraine, from 1580 to 1595, Remigius 
boasts of having burnt 900. In France the multitude of execu- 
tions about 1520, is incredible; Daneus, in the first part of his 
dialogue concerning witches, calls it “ infinitum pene venefi- 
corum numerum.” ‘The well-known sorcerer, Trois Echelles, 
told Charles LX. while he was at Poictou, the names of 1200 of 
his associates. ‘This is according to Mezeray’s more reasonable 
version of the story, for the author of the Journal du regne de 
Henry III. makes the number 3,000, and Bodinus, not satistied 
even with this allowance, adds a cypher and makes the total re- 
turn of witches denounced by Trois Echelles 30,000; though he 
does at the same time express some doubt as to the correctness 
of this account. 

In Germany, to which indeed the bull of Innocent bore parti- 
cular reference, this plague raged to a degree almost inconceivable. 
Bamberg, Paderborn, Wurtzburg and ‘Treves were its chief seats, 
though for a century and a-half after the introduction of the trials 
under the commission, no quarter of that great empire was free 
from its baneful influence. It would be wearisome and revolting 
to go through the details of these atrocities, but “ ab uno disce 
omnes.” A catalogue of the executions at Wurtzburg for the 
period from 1627 to February, 1629, about two years and two 
months, is printed by Hauber in the conclusion of his third volume 
of the Acta et Scripta Magica. Itis regularly divided into 29 
burnings, and contains the names of 157 persons, Hauber stating 
at the same time that the catalogue is not complete. It is impos- 
sible to peruse this list without shuddering with horror. ‘The 
greater part of this catalogue consists of old women or foreign 
travellers, seized, it would appear, as foreigners were at Paris 
during the days of Marat and Robespierre: it contains children 
of twelve, eleven, ten and nine years of age, fourteen vicars of the 
cathedral, two boys of noble families, the two little sons, (sohnlein) 
of the senator Stolzenburg; a stranger boy; a blind girl; Gobel 
Babelin, the handsomest girl in Wurtzburg, &c. 
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Sanguine placarunt Deos et virgine cesa ! 


And yet, frightful as this list of 157 persons executed in two 
years appears, the number is not(taking the population of Wurtz- 
burg into view) so great as in the Lindheim process from 1660 to 
1664. For in that small district, consisting at the very utmost of 
six hundred inhabitants, thirty persons were condemned and put 
to death, making a twentieth part of the whole population con- 
sumed in four years.* 

How dreadful are the results to which these data lead! If we 
take 157 as a fair average of the executions at Wurtzburg, (and 
the catalogue itself states that the list was by no means complete,) 
the amount of executions there in the course of the century pre- 
ceeding 1628 would be 15,700. We know that from 1610 to 1660 
was the great epoch of the witch trials, and that so late as 1749 
Maria Renata was executed at Wurtzburg for witchcraft; and 
though in the interval between 1660 and that date, it is to be hoped 
that the number of these horrors had diminished, there can be 
little doubt that several thousands fall to be added to the amount 
already stated. If Bamberg, Paderborn, Treves and the other 
Catholic bishoprics, whose zeal was not less ardent, furnished an 
equal contingent; and if the protestants, as we know,+ actually vied 
with them in the extent to which these cruelties were carried, the 
number of victims from the date of Innocent’s bull to the final 
extinction of these prosecutions, must considerably exceed 100,000 
in Germany. 

Even the feeling of horror excited by the perusal of the Wurtz- 
burg murders is perhaps exceeded by that to which another docu- 
ment relative to the state of matters in 1629, which Horst has 
printed at full length must give rise: namely a ballad on the 
subject of these executions, detailing in doggrel verses the suffer- 
ings of the unfortunate victims, “ to be sung to the tune of Doro- 
thea”—a common street song of the day. It is entitled the Druten 
Zeitung, or Witches’ Chronicle, “ being an account of the remark- 
able events which took place in Franconia, Bamberg and Wurtz- 
burg, with those wretches who from avarice or ambition have sold 
themselves to the devil, and how they had their reward at last ; 
set to music, and to be sung to the air of Dorothea.” It is graced 


* The reader who wishes to form a more accurate idea of the details of the witch 
trials in Germany, will find ample information in Hauber, Acta et Scripta Magica, Vol. II. 
pp. 505—533. Vol. III. p. 807. Schmidt, Newe Geschichte der Deutschen, Th. IV. and 
Horst’s Diimonomagie, Th. I. p. 212 et seq. This last work contains references to all 
the other works on the subject. 

t Christoph von Ranzow, a nobleman of Holstein, burnt eighteen at once on one of 
his estates. Westph. Monum. Inedita, Tom, IIL. 

t Vol. VI. p. 311. et seq. 
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also with some hideous devices in wood, representing three devils 
seizing on divers persons by the hair of their heads, legs, &c. and 
dragging them away. It commences and concludes with some 
pious reflections on the guilt of the witches and wizards, whose 
fate it commemorates with the greatest glee and satisfaction. 
One device in particular, by which a witch who had obstinately 
resisted the torture is betrayed into confession,—namely, by send- 
ing into her prison the hangman disguised as her familiar (Buhl 
Teufel)—seems to meet with the particular approbation of the 
author, who calls it an excellent joke; and no doubt the point of 
it in his eyes was very much increased by the consideration that 
upon the confession, as it was called, so obtained, the unhappy 
wretch was immediately committed to the flames.* What are 
we to think of the state of feeling in the country where these 
horrors were thus made the subject of periodical ballads, and set 
to music for the amusement of the populace ?+ 

It was one fatal effect of the perseverance with which Satan 
and his dealings were thus brought before the view of every one, 
that thousands of weak and depraved minds, were actually led 
into the belief that they had formed a connection with the evil 
being, and that the visions which had so long haunted the brain 
of Sprenger and his associates had been realized in their own 
case. In this way alone, can we in some measure account for the 
strange confessions which form the great peculiarity in the witch 
trials, where unhappy creatures, in the full knowledge of their fate, 


* Some of our readers may wish to see a specimen of this precious production. We 
shall take a stanza or two descriptive of the joke of which the poor witch was the 
victim. 

Ein Hexen hat man gefangen, zu Zeit die war sebr reich 

Mit der man lang umbgaben ehe sie bekannte gleich 

Dann sie blieb darauf bestandig es gescheh ihr Unrecht gross 
Bis man ibr macht Nothwendig diesen artlichen poss, (!) 


Das ich mich driber wonder ; man schickt ein Henkersknecht 
Zu ihr ins Gefangniss nunter, den man hat kleidet recht 

Mit einer Barnhaute als wenns der Teifel war 

Als ihm die Drut anschaute meynts ihr Buhl kam daher. 

Sie sprach zu ihm behende, wie lestu mich so lang 

In der Obrigkeit hande? Hilf mir aus ihren Zwang 

Wie du mir hast verheissen ich bin ja eben dein 

Thu mich aus der Augst entreissen, o liebster Bule mein. 

Sie thet sich selbst verrathen, und gab anzeigung viel 

Sie hat nit geschmeckt den Braten, was das war fur ein Spiel (!) 
Er tréstet sie und saget, ich will der Helfen wohl 

Darum sey unverzaget Morgens geschehen soll, 


It bears the colophon “ Printed at Smalcald in the year 1627.” 

t When these horrors were thus versified, it is not wonderful to find them improved, 
as the Methodists call it, by the preachers of the time. At Riga in 1626, there appeared 
« Nine Select Witch Sermons, by Hermann Sampsonius, superintendant at Riga,” and 
many others in the course of that century. 
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admit their sexual intercourse with Satan, their midnight meetings, 
incantations, their dealings with spirits, “ white, black and grey 
with all their trumpery,” the grotesque horrors of the sabbath,— 
in short, every wild and impossible phantasm which had received 
colour and a body in the Malleus,—and seemed to be perfectly 
satisfied that they had fully merited the fiery trial to which their 
confession immediately subjected them. When we read these 
trials, we think of the effect of the Jew’s fiddle in Grimm’s Fairy 
Tale; we see the delusion spreading like an epidemic from one to 
another, till first, the witnesses, then the judges, and lastly the 
poor criminals themselves, all yield to the giddy whirl, and go off 
like dancing Dervises under its influence. 

It is very true, that, in many of the cases, and particularly those 
which occur in the earlier part of the 17th century, when the 
diabolical doctrines of Sprenger and Delrio were in their full 
vigour, the confessions on which these convictions proceeded 
were elicited by torture moral and physical, and frequently re- 
tracted, till a fresh application of the rack produced a fresh ad- 
mission. One instance from Delrio may stand in place of a 
thousand. He mentions* that an unfortunate gentleman in 
Westphalia had been twenty times put to the rack, “ vicies seve 
questioni subditum,” in order to compel him to confess that he 


was a were wolf! All these tortures he resisted till the hangman 
gave him an intoxicating draught, and under its influence he con- 
fessed that he was a were wolf after all. “ En judicium clemens 
arbitrium” says Delrio, “‘ quo se porrigat in illis partibus aquilo- 


> 


naribus.”—See how long-suffering we judges are in the north! we 
never put our criminals to death, till we have tried them with 
twenty preliminary courses of torture! This is perfectly in the 
spirit of another worthy in Germany, who had been annoyed with 
the pertinacity of a witch, who, like the poor lycanthrope, per- 
sisted in maintaining her innocence. “ Ba liess ich sie tuchtig 
foltern” says the inquisitor—‘* und sie gestand”—I tortured her 
tightly—(the torture lasted four hours)—and she confessed! Who 
indeed under such a system would not have confessed? Death 
was unavoidable either way, and the great object was to attain 
that consummation with the least preparatory pain. ‘ I went” 
says Sir George Mackenzie “ when I was a Justice Depute, to 
examine some women who had confessed judicially. One of 
them, who was a silly creature, told me that she had not confest 
because she was guilty, but being a poor creature who wrought 
for her meat, and being defamed for a witch, she knew she would 
starve, for no person hereafter would give her meat or lodgings, 
and that all men would beat her and hound dogs at her, and that 


* Book v. s. 9. 
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therefore she desired to be out of the world. Whereupon 
she wept most bitterly, and upon her knees called God to witness 
to what she said.”"* In other cases, the torture was applied not 
only to the individual accused, but to his relations or friends, to 
secure confession. In Alison Pearson’s case,} it appears that 
her daughter, a girl of nine years of age, had been placed in the 
pilliewinks, and her son subjected to about fifty strokes in the 
boots. Where the torture was not corporeally applied, terror, 
confusion, and the influence of others frequently produced the 
same effect on the weak minds of the accused. In the case of 
the New England witches in 1696, six of the poor women who 
were liberated in the general goal delivery which took place after 
this reign of terror began to decline, (and who had all confessed 
previously that they had been guilty of the witchcrafts imputed to 
them,) retracted their confessions in writing, attributing them to 
the consternation produced by their sudden seizure and imprison- 
ment. ‘“ And indeed,” said they, “ that confession which, it is 
said, we made was no other than what was suggested to us by 
some gentlemen, they telling us we were witches, and they knew 
it, and we knew it, and they knew that we knew it, which made 
us think that it was so, and our understanding, our reason, and our 
faculties almost gone, we were not capable of judging our condi- 
tion. And most of what we said was but a consenting to what 
they said.” 

But though unquestionably great part of these confessions 
which at first tended so much to prolong this delusion were ob- 
tained by torture, or contrary to the real conviction and belief of 
the accused, it is impossible to deny that in many cases the con- 
fessions were voluntary, and proceeded from actual belief. Nor 
was it to be wondered at that persons of a weak and melancholy 
temperament should, more particularly at a time when the pheno- 
mena of nature and of the human body were so little understood, be 
disposed to set down every occurrence which they could not explain, 
and every wild phantasm which crossed their minds, to the direct 
and immediate agency of an evil power. At that period even the 
most natural events were ascribed to witchcraft. If a child after 
being touched by a suspected individual died or became ill, the 
convulsions were ascribed to diabolical interference, as in Wen- 
ham’s case so late as 1712.8 If, on the contrary, she cured in- 
stead of killing, the conclusion was the same, although the only 
charm employed might be a prayer to the Almighty.| If an old 





* Criminal Law, Tit. x. 

+ Records of Justiciary. Trial of the Master of Orkney. 

t Calef’s Journal. 

§ Cobbett’s State Trials. 

|| Trial of Bartic Paterson. Records of Scottish Justiciary. Dec. 18, 1607. 
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woman’s cat coming to the door at night took part in a concert 
with other cats, this was nothing but a witch herself in disguise.* 
In the case of Robert Erskine of Dun,+ tried for the murder of 
his nephews, he is indicted for making away with them by poison- 
ing and witchcraft, as if the poisoning was not of itself amply 
sufficient to account for their death. 

It was still less wonderful that those mysterious phenomena 
which sometimes occur in the human frame, such as spontaneous 
combustion, delusions arising from the state of the brain and 
nerves, and optical deceptions, should appear to the sufferer to 
be the work of the devil, whose good offices they might very pro- 
bably have invoked under some fit of despondency or misanthropy, 
little expecting, like the poor man in the fable who called on 
Death, to be taken at their word. What a “‘ Thesaurus of Horror” 
would the spectres of Nicolai, or Nicholson, have afforded in the 
sixteenth century or the commencement of the seventeenth, if em- 
bodied in the pages of the Malleus or the Flagellum Demonum, 
instead of being quietly published by the patients as optical and 
medical phenomena in the Berlinische Monatschrift for 1799, 
and the 15th volume of the Philosophical Journal! What a 
fearful glimpse into the infernal world would have been afforded 
by the still more frightful illusions which haunted poor Backzko 
of Kénigsbergt during his political labours in 1806 ;—the grinning 
negro who seated himself opposite to him, the owl-headed tor- 
mentor that used to stare at him every night through his curtains, 
the snakes twisting and turning about his knees as he turned his 
periods! If we turn back to 1651, we find our English Jacob 
Bohme, Pordage,§ giving an account of visions which must have 
been exactly of the same kind, arising from an excited state of 
the brain, with the most thorough conviction of their reality. His 
Philadelphian disciples, Jane Leade, ‘Thomas Bromley, Hooker, 
Sabberton, and others, were indulged, on the first meeting of their 
society, with a vision of unparalleled splendor. ‘The princes 
and powers of the infernal world passed in review before them, 
sitting in coaches, surrounded with dark clouds and drawn by a 
cortege of lions, dragons, tigers and bears: then followed the 
lower spirits arranged in squadrons with cats’ ears, claws, twisted 
limbs, &c.; whether they shut their eyes or kept them open, the 





* In Wenham’s case, Mr. Chauncy deposed that acat belonging to Jane Wenham 
had come and knocked at his door at night, and that he had killed it. This was founded 
on evidence at the trial. In the case of Isabel Grierson, Records of Justiciary, 
March 10, 1606, an absurdity precisely similar takes place. 

+ Rec. of Just. 1613, Dec. 1. 

¢ See the Neuer Necrolog. der Deutschen, 1823. erstes Heft, for an account of 
these remarkable appearances, 

§ Divina et Vera Metaphysica. 
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appearances were equally distinct; ‘for we saw,” says the master- 
spirit Pordage, “ with the eyes of the mind, not with those of the 
body.” 

And shapes that come not at a mortal call 

Will not depart when mortal voices bid. 

Lords of the visionary eye, whose lid 

Once raised remains aghast, and will not fall. 

(Wordsworth's Dion.) 

Thus, while phenomena which experience has since shown to 
be perfectly natural were universally attributed to supernatural 
causes, men had come to be on the most familiar footing with 
spiritual beings of all kinds. In the close of the sixteenth century, 
Dr. Dee was, according to his own account and we verily believe 
his own conviction, on terms of intimacy with most of the angels. 
His brother physician, Dr. Richard Napier, a relation of the in- 
ventor of the logarithms, got almost all his medical prescriptions 
from the angel Raphael. Elias Ashmole had a MS. volume of 
these receipts, filling about a quire and a-half of paper.* In fact 
one would almost suppose that few persons at that time conde- 
scended to perform a cure by natural means. Witness the sym- 
pathetic nostrums of Valentine Greatrakes and Sir Kenelm 
Digby ; or the case of Arise Evans, reported by Aubrey,+ who 
“ had a fungous nose, and to whom it was revealed that the king’s 
hand would cure him, and at the first coming of King Charles II. 
into St. James’s Park, he kissed the king’s hand and rubbed his 
nose with it, which troubled the king, but cured him.” In Aubrey’s 
time too, the visits of ghosts had become so frequent, that they 
had their exits and their entrances without exciting the least sen- 
sation. Aubrey makes an entry in his journal of the appearance 
of a ghost as coolly as a merchant now-a-days makes an entry in 
his ledger. ‘Anno 1670. Not far from Cirencester was an ap- 
parition. Being demanded whether good spirit or bad, returned 
no answer, but disappeared with a curious perfume and a melo- 
dious twang.” 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that surrounded on all hands 
with such superstitious fancies, the weak and depraved were 
early brought to believe that all the wild chimeras of the damon- 
ologists were true, and that they had really concluded that 
covenant with Satan, the possibility of which was universally in- 
culcated as an article of faith, and the idea of which was constantly 
present to their minds? Or, that under the influence of this 
frightful delusion they should voluntarily come forward to confess 


* We cannot help thinking that the prefixed characters which Ashmole interprets, to 
mean Responsum Raphaelis, seem remarkably to resemble that cabalistic looking initial 
which in medical prescriptions is commonly interpreted ‘‘ Recipe.” 

+ p. 164. 
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their imaginary crime, as in the Amsterdam case of the poor girl 
who accused herself of bewitching cattle by the words Shurtus, 
Turius, Tirius,* or in another still more remarkable case in 1687, 
mentioned in Reichard’s Beytrage+ where a young woman.ac- 
cused herself, her friend, and the mother of her friend, of a 
long course of witchcraft, with all the usual traditional and im- 
possible horrors of Sprenger and his brethren. 

Neither, we are afraid, is there much reason to doubt that some 
of the most horrible of their conceptions were founded on facts 
which were but too real; that the cunning and the depraved con- 
trived to turn the extacies and the fears of these poor wretches to 
their own purposes ; in short, that frauds similar to those which 
Boccaccio has painted in his novel of the angel Gabriel, were 
occasionally played off upon the deluded victims. Without enter- 
ing farther on a topic which is rather of a delicate kind, the 
reader will have an idea of our meaning, who recollects the dis- 
closures that took place in the noted French case of Father Girard 
and La Cadiere. 

Much has been said as to the wonderful coincidences to be 
found in the evidence of the accused when examined separately ; 
the minuteness of their details, and the general harmony of thein- 
fernal narratives, as collected from the witch trials of different coun- 
tries.[ But the truth is that this assertion must in the first place 
be received with great limitations, for in many cases, where, were 
we to take the assertions of Sprenger and the rest as true, we 
should suppose the coincidence to be complete, the original con- 
fessions which still exist prove that the resemblance was merely 
general, and that there were radical and irreconcileable differences 
in the details of the evidence. In as far as the assertion is really 
true, one simple explanation goes far to account for the pheno- 
menon ;—“ Insanire parent certd ratione modoque.” The general 
notions of the devil and his demeanour, the rites of the infernal 
sabbath, &c. being once fixed, the visions which crossed the minds 
of the unfortunate wretches accused soon assumed a pretty deter- 
minate and invariable form; so that even if left to tell their own 
story, there would have been the closest resemblance between the 
narratives of different individuals. But this was not all. In 
almost every case the confessions were merely the echo of ques- 
tions put by the inquisitors, all of which again were founded on 
the demonological creed of the Maileus. “One set of questions 
is put to all the witches, and the answers, being almost always 


* Dapper (Beschreibung von Amsterdam, p. 150) describes her as a melancholy 
or hypochondriac g girl, She was burnt however, as usual. 

+ Vol. i. p. 100, et seq. 

t Horst, Vol. i. 
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simple affirmatives, necessarily correspond. Hence it is amusing 
enough to observe how different were the results, when the process 
of investigation fell into the hands of persons to whom Sprenger’s 
manual was unknown. In the Lindheim trials in 1633, to which 
we have already alluded, the inquisitor happened to be an old 
soldier, who had witnessed several campaigns in the thirty years 
war, and who instead of troubling his head about Incubi, Succubi, 
and the other favorite subjects of inquiry with the disciples of the 
Hammer, was only anxious to ascertain who was the queen of the 
infernal spirits, the general, officers, corporals, &c. to all of which 
he received answers as distinct and satisfactory as any that are re- 
corded for our instruction in the chronicles of Bodinus or Delrio. 

In the seventeenth century, the manner in which the delusion is 
communicated seems exactly to resemble those remarkable in- 
stances of sympathy which occur in the cases of the Scottish Cam- 
buslang Conversions and of the American Forest Preachings. No 
sooner has one hypochondriac published his symptoms, than fifty 
others feel themselves at once affected with the same disorder. In 
the celebrated Mora case in 1669, with which of course all the 
readers of Glanvil (and who has not occasionally peeped into his 
horrors?) are familiar, the disease spreads first through the children, 
who believed themselves the victims of diabolical agency, and 
who ascribed the convulsions, faintings, &c. with which they were 
attacked, to that cause; and next through the unfortunate witches 
themselves, for as soon as one or two of them, bursting into tears, 
confessed that the accusation of the children was true, all the rest 
join in the confession. And what is the nature of their con- 
fession? Of all impossible absurdities that ever entered the brain 
of man, this trial is the epitome. ‘They meet the devil nightly on 
the Blocula, which is the devil’s ball-room in Sweden, as the 
Brocken is in Germany; they ride thither on sticks, goats, men’s 
backs and spits; they are baptised by a priest provided by the 
devil; they sup with him, very frugally it would appear, for the 
banquet commonly consists of broth made with colewort and 
bacon, oatmeal, bread and butter, milk and cheese; and the devil 
allows no wine. After supper they dance, and when the devil 
wishes to be particularly jolly, he pulls the spits from under them, 
and beats them black and blue, after which he sits,down and 
laughs outrageously. Sometimes he treats them to a musical 
exhibition on the harp, for he has a great turn for music, as his 
famous sonata to Tartini proves. All of them confess sexual in- 
tercourse with him,* and most of them had sons and daughters by 


* This, indeed, is an almost invariable feature in the witch trials, and if the subject 
could justify the discussion, might lead to some singular medical conclusions. 
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him. Occasionally he fell sick, and required to be bled and blis- 
tered; and once he seemed to be dead, on which occasion there 
was a general mourning for him on the Blocula, as the Syrian 
damsels used to bewail the annual wound of their idol Thammuz 
on Lebanon. Is it not frightful to think that in a trial held before 
a tribunal consisting of the élite of the province of Dalecarlia, 
assisted by the commissioners from the capital; in a country 
where, until this time, the witch mania, already beginning to abate 
in Germany, had scarcely been heard of, and where it ceased ear- 
lier, perhaps, than in most other countries in Europe, seventy-two 
women and fifteen children should have been condemned and 
executed at one time upon such confessions? Is it possible after 
this to read without shuddering the cool newspaper-like conclu- 
sion of Dr. Horneck? “ On the 25th of August execution was 
done upon the notoriously guilty, the day being bright and glori- 
ous, and the sun shining, and some thousands of people being 
present at the spectacle!” 

Thirty years before, a similar instance of the progress of the 
epidemic had taken place at Lille, in the hospital founded by the 
pious enthusiast Antoinette Bourignon. On entering the school- 
room one day, she imagined that she saw a number of little black 
children, with wings, flying about the heads of the girls, and not 
liking the colour or appearance of these visitors, she warned her 
pupils to be on their guard. Shortly before this, a girl who had 
run away from the institution in consequence of being confined 
for some misdemeanour of which she had been guilty, being in- 
terrogated how she had contrived to escape, and not liking pro- 
bably to disclose the truth, had maintained that she had been libe- 
rated by the devil, to whose service she had devoted herself from a 
child. Nothing more was wanting in that age of diablerie to 
turn the heads of the poor children; in the course of six months 
almost all the girls in the hospital, amounting to more than fifty, 
had confessed themselves confirmed witches, and admitted the 
usual intercourse with the devil, the midnight meetings, dances, 
banquets, &c. which form the staple of the narrative of the time. 
Their ideal banquets seem to have been on a more liberal scale, 
however, than those of the poor Mora witches; probably because 
many of the pupils had been accustomed to better fare in a popu- 
lous and wealthy town in Flanders, than the others in a village in 
Sweden. Exorcisms and prayers of all kinds followed this 
astounding disclosure. ‘The Capuchins and Jesuits quarrelled, 
the Capuchins implicitly believing the reality of the possession, 
the Jesuits doubting it. The parents of the culprits now turned 
the tables upon poor Bourignon, by accusing her of having be- 
witched them; and at last the pious theosophist, after an examina- 
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tion before the council, was glad to seek safety in flight; having 
thus obtained a clearer notion than she formerly possessed of the 
kingdom of Satan, with regard to which she had entertained and 
published as many strange fancies as the Bishop of Benevento ; 
and having been taught by her own experience the danger of tam- 
pering with youthful minds, in which the train of superstition had 
been so long laid, that it only required a spark from her overheated 
brain to kindle it into a flame.* 

It would appear too that physical causes, and in particular 
nervous affections of a singular kind, had about this time mingled 
with and increased the delusion which had taken its rise in these 
superstitious conceptions of the devil and his influence. During 
the very year (1669) in which the children at Mora were suffering 
under convulsions and fainting fits, those in the Orphan Hospital 
at Hoorn, in Holland, were labouring under a malady exactly 
similar; but though the phenomena were attributed to diabolical 
agency, the suspicions of the public fortunately were not directed 
to any individual im particular.+ Another instance of the same 
kind had taken place about a century before in the Orphan Hos- 
pital at Amsterdam, of which a particular account is given in 
Dapper’s History of that city, where the number of the ‘children 
supposed to be bewitched amounted to about seventy, and where 
the evil was attributed to some unhappy old women, before whose 
houses the affected urchins, when led out into the streets, had been 
more than usually clamorous. Such also appears to have been 
the primary cause of the tragedies in New England in 1699; of 
the demoniac exhibitions at Loudon, which were made a pretext 
for the murder of the obnoxious Grandier; of the strange inci- 
dents which occurred so late as. 1749 in the Convent of Unterzell 
at Wurtzburg; and of most of the other more remarkable cases 
of supposed possession. The mysterious principle of sympathy 
operating in weak minds, will in fact be found to be at the root 
of most of the singular phenomena in the history of witchcraft. 
No wonder then that after the experience of a century, the judges, 
and even the ignorant public themselves, came at last to suspect, 
that however the principle might apply to other crimes, the con- 
fession of the criminal was not, in cases of witchcraft, the best 
evidence of the fact. In the New England cases, says Mr. Calef 
(April 25, 1693), “‘ one was tried that confessed; but they were 
now so well taught what weight to lay upon confessions, that the 
jury brought her in not guilty, although she confessed she was.’ 

But what a deluge of blood had “been shed before even this 


* Adelung, Geschichte der Mensch. Narrheit, vol. v. p. 245, et fol. 
+ Franz Cuyper, von den Teufeln. Bekker, Monde Enchanté. 

| - $ Also mentioned in Brand’s Geschichte der Reformation, c. vi. 
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principle came to be recognised, and still more before the judicial 
belief in the existence of the crime was fully eradicated! What a 
spectacle does Europe present from the date of Innocent’s Bull 
down to the commencement of the eighteenth century! Sprenger, 
Henry Institor, Geiss von Lindheim, and others in Germany; 
Cumanus im Italy; the Inquisition in Spain; Remigius, Bodinus 
and De L’Ancre in France and Lorraine, flooring witches on all 
sides with the Malleus Maleficarum, or flogging them to death with 
the Flagellum and Fustis demonum; Holland, Geneva, Sweden, 
Denmark, England and Scotland vying with each other in the 
number of their trials and the depth of their infatuation and 
bigotry! The Reformation, which uproots other errors, only 
strengthens and fosters this. Every town and village on the con- 
tinent is filled with spies, accusers and wretches, who made their 
living by pretending to detect the secret marks which indicated a 
compact with the devil;* inquisitors, judges, advocates, execu- 
tioners, every one connected with these frightful tribunals, on the 
watch for anything which might afford the semblance of suspicion. 
To ensure the death or ruin of an enemy, nothing more was 
necessary in most cases than to throw into this lion’s mouth an 
accusation of magic against him. “ Vix aliquis eorum,” says 
Linden, the determined foe of these proceedings, “ qui accusati 
sunt supplicium evasit.” The fate of Edelin, of Urban Grandier, 
and of the Maréchale d’Ancre in France; of Doctor Flaet and 
Sidonia von Vork in Germany; and of Peter of Abano in Italy, 
prove how often the accusation of sorcery was not even believed by 
the accusers themselves, but was resorted to merely as a certain 
means to get rid of an obnoxious enemy. Meanwhile the nota- 
ries’ clerks and officials labouring in their vocation, grew rich from 
the enormous fees attendant on these trials; the executioner 
became a personage of first-rate consequence: “ generoso equo 
instar aulici nobilis ferebatur, auro argentoque vestitus. Uxor 
ejus vestium luxu certabat cum nobilioribus.”{ Some partial 
diminution of this persecuting zeal took place in consequence of 
a Rescript of John VII. (18th December, 1591,) addressed to 
the commission, by which the fees of court were restricted within 
more moderate bounds; but still the profits arising from this trade 
in human victims were sufficient to induce the members and de- 


* The trade of a pricker, as it was called, i. e, a person who put pins into the flesh 
of a witch, was a regular one in Scotland and England, as well as on the continent. 
Sir George M‘Kenzie mentions the case of one of them who confessed the imposture 
(p. 48); and a similar instance is mentioned by Spottiswood, (p. 448.) 

+ Peter died in prison just in time to escape the flames. He was burnt in effigy, 
however, after his death, 

$ Lindon, cited by Wyttenbach, Versuch einer Geschichte von Frier, vol. iii. p. 110. 
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pendents of court, like the Bramins in India, to support with all 
their might this system of purification by fire. 

At last, however, the horrors of Wurtzburg and Treves began 
to open the eyes even of the dullest to the progress of the danger, 
which, commencing like Elijah’s cloud, had gradually over- 
shadowed the land. While the executions were confined to the 
lower classes, to crazed old women or unhappy foreigners, even 
those whose more vigorous intellect enabled them to resist the 
popular contagion, chose rather to sit by spectators of these hor- 
rors, than to expose themselves to the fate of Edelin or Flaet, by 
attacking the madness in which they originated. But now, when 
the pestilence, spreading on and on, threatened the lives of more 
exalted victims; when noblemen and abbots, presidents of courts 
and professors, began to swell the catalogue, and when no man 
felt secure that he might not suddenly be compelled by torture to 
bear witness against his own innocent wife or children, selfishness 
began to co-operate with truth and reason. So, in the same way, 
in the case of our own New England witchcrafts, the first effec- 
tual check which they received was from the accusation of Mrs. 
Hale, the clergyman’s wife: her husband, who till then had been 
most active in the persecution, immediately received a new light 
with regard to the transaction, and exerted his whole influence for 
the suppression of the trials. 

The first decisive blow which the doctrines of the inquisitors 
received in Germany, was from the publication of the Cautio 
Criminalis, in 1631. In the sixteenth century, it is true that 
Ponzonibius, Wierus, Pietro d’Apone and Reginald Scott, had 
published works which went to impugn their whole proceedings; 
but the works of the foreigners were almost unknown in Ger- 
many, and that of Wierus was nearly as absurd and superstitious 
as the doctrines he combatted. It is little to the credit of the re- 
formers that the first work in which the matter was treated in a 
philosophical, humane and common-sense view, should have been 
the production of a Catholic Jesuit, Frederick Spee, the descend- 
ant of a noble family in Westphalia. So strongly did this ex- 
posure of the horrors of the witch trials operate on the mind of 
John Philip Schonbrunn, Bishop of Wurtzburg, and finally Arch- 
bishop and Elector of Mentz, that his first care on assuming the 
Electoral dignity, was to abolish the process entirely within his 
dominions—an example which was soon after followed by the 
Duke of Brunswick and others of the German princes. Shortly 
after this the darkness begins to break up, and the dawning of 
better views to appear, though still liable to partial and temporary 
obscurations—the evil apparently shifting farther north, and re- 
appearing in Sweden and Denmark in the shape of the trials at 
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Mora and Fioge. Reichard * has published a rescript of Frede- 
rick William, Elector of Brandenburg, bearing date the 4th Nov. 
1654, addressed to the judges in reference to the case of Ann of 
Ellerbroke, enjoining that the prisoner should be allowed to be 
heard in defence, before any torture was resorted to, (a principle 
directly the reverse of those maintained by the inquisitorial courts,) 
and expressly reprobating the proof by water as an unjust and 
deceitful test, to. which no credit was to be given.| Even where 
a conviction takes place, as in the Neuendorf trial of Catherine 
Sempels, we find the sentence of death first passed upon her by 
the ete judges, commuted into imprisonment for life by 
the Electoral Chamber in 1671—a degree of lenity which never 
could have taken place during the height of the mania. 

Iu 1701, the celebrated inaugural Thesis of Thomasius de 
Crimine Magia was publicly delivered, with the highest applause, 
in the University of Halle, a work which some fifty years before 
would assuredly have procured the author no other crown but that 
of martyrdom, but which was now received with general approba- 
tion, as embodying the views which the honest and intelligent had 
long entertained. Thomasius’ great storehouse of information 
and argument was the work of Bekker who again had modelled 
his on the Treatise of Van Dale on Oracles; and Thomasius, 
while he adpoted his facts and arguments, steered clear of those 
Cartesian doctrines which had been the chief cause why the work 
of Bekker had produced so little practical effect. Still, notwith- 
standing the good thus produced, the fire of persecution seems 
smothered only, not extinguished. In 1728, it flames up again 
at Sigedin in Hungary, where thirteen persons were burnt alive 
on three scaffolds, for witchcraft, under circumstances of horror 
worthy of the wildest periods of this madness.{ And so late as 
1749, comes the frightful story of Maria Renata, of Wurtzburg, 
the whole official details of which are published by Horst, and 
which in its atrocity was worthy to conclude the long series of 
murders which had polluted the annals of Bamberg. This trial 
is remarkable from the feeling of disgust it seems to have excited 
in Germany, Italy, and France ; and the more so, because, what- 
ever may be thought of the reality of her pretensions, there 
seems no doubt from the evidence that Maria was by no means 
immaculate, but was a dabbler in spells and potions, a venefica in 
the sense of the Theodosian code. But there is a time, as Solo- 


* Beytriige zur bef irderung einer niihern einsicht in das gesammte Geisterreich, vol. i. 
p- 284. 

+ So viel der Wasserprobe bebrifft darauf ist nicht zusehen, sintemal solches ein 
widerrechtlich und triglich Mittel ist, darauf hat man kein Fundament zu setzen. 

¢ Bodmer, Jus Ecclesiast. Prob. tom. v. t. xxxv. 
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* 
mon says, for every thing under the sun; and the glories of the 
Malleus Maleficarum were departed. The consequence was, that 
taking this trial as their text book, various foreigners, particularly 
Maffei, Tartarotti, and Dell’ Ossa, attacked the system so vigo- 
rously, that since that time the adherents of the old superstition 
seem to have abandoned the field in Germany. 

Matters had come to a close much sooner in Switzerland and 
France. In the Catholic Canton of Glarus, it,is said, a witch 
was burnt even so late as 1786 ;* but in the Protestant cantons 
no trials seem to have taken place for two centuries past. The 
last execution in Geneva was that of Michel Chauderon, in 
1652.+ Sebastian Michaelis, indeed, would have us to believe, 
that at one time the Tribunal at Geneva put no criminal accused 
of witchcraft to death, unless on proof of their having done actual 
injury to men or animals, and that the other phenomena of con- 
fessions, &c., were regarded as mere mental delusions.{ If such, 
however, was originally the case, this humane rule was unfortu- 
nately soon abandoned; for no where did the mania of persecu- 
tion at one time rage more than in Geneva, as is evident from 
Delrio’s preface. It seems fairly entitled, however, to the credit 
of having been the first state in Europe which emancipated itself 
from the influence of this bloody superstition. 

In France, the edict of Louis XIV., in 1682, directed merely 
against pretended witches and prophets, proves distinctly that the 
belief in the reality of witchcraft had ceased, and that it was 
merely the pretended exercise of such powers which it was 
thought necessary to suppress. It is highly to the credit of 
Louis and his ministry, that this step was taken by him in oppo- 
sition to a.formal Reguéte by the Parliament of Normandy, pre- 
sented in the year 1670, on the occasion of his majesty having 
commuted the punishment of death into banishment for life, in 
the case of a set of criminals whom the Parliament had con- 
demned more majorum for witchcraft. In this apology for their 
belief, they reminded Louis of the inveterate practice of the king- 
dom, of the numerous arréts of the Parliament of Paris, from the 
trials in Artois, in 1459, reported by Monstrelet, down to that of 
Leger, in May, 1616; of the judgments pronounced under the 
commission addressed by Henry the Great to the Sieur de 
L’Ancre, in 1609; of those pronounced by the Parliament of 
Thoulouse, in 1577; of the celebrated case of Gaufridy, in 1611; 


* Conversations-Lezicon, Art. Hexerey. 

+ Keysler, Reise-Beschreibung durch Deutschland, p. 208. 

¢t Pneumatologie, p. 53 et 55. 

§ The Abbé Fiard, one of the latest believers on record, has printed the Requéte 
at fall length in his Lettres sur la Magie, p. 117 et seq. 
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of the arréts of the Parliaments of Dijon and Rennes, following 
on the remarkable trial of Maréchal de Retz, in 1441, who was 
burnt for magic and sorcery in the presence of the Duke of Bre- 
tagne: and after combating the authority of a canon of the 
Council of Ancyra, and of a passage in St. Augustine, which had 
been quoted against them by their opponents, they sum up their 
pleading with the following placid and charitable supplication to 
his majesty—“ Qu’elle voudra bien souffrir ’exécution des arréts 
qu’ils ont rendus, et leur permettre de continuer linstruction et 
jugement des procés des personnes accusés de sortilége, et que 
la piété de votre majesté ne souffrira pas que l’on itroduise 
durant son régne une nouvelle opinion contraire aux principes de 
la religion, pour laquelle votre majesté a toujours si glorieuse- 
ment employé ses soins et ses armes.” Notwithstanding this con- 
cluding compliment to his majesty’s zeal and piety, it is doubtful 
whether the Parliament of Normandy, in their anxiety for the 
support of their constitutional privileges, could have taken a more 
effectual plan to ruin their own case, than by thus presenting 
Louis with a sort of anthology or elegant extracts from the atro- 
cities of the witch trials; and in all probability the appearance 
of the edict of 1680 was accelerated by the very remonstrance 
by which the Norman sages had hoped to strangle it. 


In turning from the continent to. the state of matters in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the prospect is anything but a comfortable 
one ; and certainly. nothing can be more deceitful than the unc- 
tion which Dr. Francis Hutchinson lays to his soul, when he 
ventures to assert that England was one of those countries where 
its horrors were least felt and earliest suppressed. Witness the 
trials and convictions which, even before the enactment of any 
penal statute, took place for this imaginary offence, as in the case 
of Bolingbroke and Margery Jourdain, whose incantations the 
genius of Shakespeare has rendered familiar to us in the Se- 
cond Part of King Henry VI. Witness the successive statutes 
of Henry VIII.,* of Elizabeth,+ and of James I.,t the last only 
repealed in 1736,§ and passed while Coke was attorney-general, 
and Bacon a member of the Commons! Witness the exploits of 
Hopkins, the witch-finder-general, against the wretched creatures 
in Lincolnshire, of whom— 

Some only for not being drowned, 
And some for sitting above ground, 
Whole nights and days upon their breeches, 


And feeling pain, were hanged for witches. 
Hudibras, Part 1. Canto III. 


* 1541, c. 8. + 5 Biizabeth, c. 15, 1562. 
t 1 James, c. 12. § By the 9th Geo. I. 
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What would the Doctor have said to the list of THREE THOU- 
SAND victims executed during the dynasty of the Long Parliament 
alone, which Zachary Grey, the editor of Hudibras, says he him- 
self perused? What absurdities can exceed those sworn to in the 
trials of the witches of Warbois, whose fate was, in Dr. Hutchin- 
son’s days, and perhaps is still annually, “improved” in a comme- 
moration sermon at Cambridge? or in the case of the luckless Lan- 
cashire witches, sacrificed, as afterwards appeared, to the villainy of 
the impostor Robinson, whose story furnished materials to the dra- 
matic muse of Heywood and Shadwell? How melancholy is the 
— of a man like Hale condemning Amy Duny and Rose 

ullender, in 1664, on evidence which, though corroborated by 
the opinion of Sir Thomas Brown, a child would now be disposed 
to laugh at? A better order of things, it is true, commences 
with the chief-justiceship of Holt. ‘The evidence against Mo- 
ther Munnings, in 1694, would, with a man of weaker intellect, 
have sealed the fate of the unfortunate old woman; but Holt 
charged the jury with such firmness and good sense, that a verdict 
of not guilty, almost the first then on record in a trial for witch- 
craft, was found. In about ten other trials before Holt, from 
1694 to 1701, the result was the same. Wenham’s case, which 
followed in 1711, sufficiently evinced the changejwhich had taken 
place in the feelings of judges. Throughout the whole trial, 
Chief Justice Powell seems to have sneered openly at the absurdi- 
ties which the witnesses, and in particular the clergymen who 
were examined, were endeavouring to press upon the jury; but 
with all his exertions, a verdict of guilty was found against the 
prisoner. With the view, however, of securing her pardon, by 
showing how far the prejudices of the jury had gone, he asked 
when the verdict was given in, “ whether they found her guilty 
upon the indictment for conversing with the devil in the shape 
of a cat?” The foreman answered, “ we find her guilty of that !” 
It is almost needless to add that a pardon was procured for her. 
And yet frightful to think, after all this, in 1716, Mrs, Hicks and 
her daughter, aged nine, were hanged at Huntingdon for selling 
their souls to the devil, and raising a storm, by pulling off their 
stockings and making a lather of soap! With this crowning atro- 
city, the catalogue of murders in England closes ; the penal sta- 
tutes against witchcraft being repealed in 1736, and the pretended 
exercise of such arts being punished in future by imprisonment 
and pillory. Even yet, however, the case of Rex v. Weldon, in 
1809, and the still later case of Barker v. Ray, in Chancery 
(Aug. 2, 1827), proves that the popular belief in such practices 
has by no means ceased; and it is only about two years ago, that 
a poor woman narrowly escaped with her life from a revival of 
Hopkins’ trial by water. Barrington, in his observations on the 
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statute 20 Henry VI., does not hesitate to estimate the numbers 
of those put to death in England on this charge at 30,000! 

We now turn to Scotland. Much light will soon be thrown 
on the rise and progress, decline and fall of the delusion in that 
country by the valuable work of Mr. Pitcairn, now in the course 
of publication,* which contains full abstracts of every trial in the 
supreme Criminal Court of Scotland. Four numbers of this very 
important and imteresting publication have already appeared, 
bringing matters down to the year 1602, in which, avoiding the 
flippancy and political bias of Arnot, and at the same time not 
troubling the public with mere formal and uninteresting techni- 
calities, the author has given a faithful and minute view of the pro- 
cedure in each case, accompanied with full extracts from the ori- 
ginal documents, where they contained any thing of interest, and 
with such notes merely as are necessary for the understanding of 
the text. ‘The interest of this work increases with every number. 
We shall avail ourselves of the parts already published, while we 
shall also extract from the MS. Records of the Justiciary such 
notices as appear to be illustrative of the subject of this article.+ 

In no country perhaps did this gloomy superstition assume a 
darker or bloodier character than in Scotland. Wild, moun- 
tainous, and pastoral couutries, partly from the striking, varied, 
and sometimes terrible phenomena which they present—partly 
from the habits and manner of life, the tendency to thought and 
meditation which they create and foster, have always been the 
great haunts in which superstition finds its cradle and home. 
The temper of the Scots, combining reflection with enthusiasm— 
their mode of life in earlier days, which amidst the occasional 
bustle of wild and agitating exertion, left many intervals.of mental 
vacuity in solitude—their night watches by the cave of the hill 
side—their uncertain climate of sunshine and vapour and storm— 
all contributed to exalt and keep alive that superstitious fear with 
which ignorance looks on every extraordinary movement of Na- 
ture. From the earliest period of the Scottish annals, “ All was 
bot gaistis, and Eldrich phantasie;” the meteors and aurore bo- 
reales which prevailed in these mountainous tracks were tortured 
into apparitions of horsemen combating in the air, or corpse- 
candles burning on the hill tops.{ Skeletons danced as familiar 
guests at the nuptials of our kings.§ Spectres warned them back 


* Trials and other Proceedings in Matters Criminal before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary in Scotland, selected from the Records of that Court. By Robert Pitcairn. 
Edinburgh. 4to. 

+ Since this Article was put in types, we observe an announcement of a History of 
Demonology and Witchcraft, for Murray’s Family Library, by the person best qualified 
perhaps in Suse for the task—Sir Walter Scott. 

t Holingshed, vol. i. p. 50—p. 317. 


’ At the second marriage of Alexander LL, Fordun, vol, iis p. 128. Boece, p. 294, 
ed. 1574. 
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from the battle-field of Flodden, and visionary heralds proclaimed 
' from the market cross the long catalogue of the slain. 


“ Figures that seemed to rise and die, 
Gibber and sign, advance and fly, 
While nought confirmed, could ear or eye 
Discern of sound or mien; 
Yet darkly did it seem as there 
Heralds and pursuivants appear, 
With trumpet sound and blazon fair, 
A summons to proclaim.”—Marmion, Canto V. 

Incubi and succubi wandered about in all directions with a de- 
gree of assurance and plausibility which would have deceived the 
very elect,* and wicked churchmen were cited by audible voices 
and an accompaniment of thunder before the tribunal of Heaven.t+ 
The annals of the thirteenth century are dignified with the exploits 
of three wizards, before whom Nostradamus and Merlin must 
stoop their crests, Thomas of Ercildoune, Sir Michael Scott, and 
Lord Soulis. The Tramontane fame of the second had even 
crossed the Alps, for Dante{ accommodates him with a place in 
Hell between Bonatto, the astrologer of Guido de Monte Feltro, 
and Asdente, of Parma. 

But previous to the Reformation, these — notions, 
though generally prevalent, had hardly assumed a form much cal- 
culated to disturb the peace of society. Though in some cases, 
where these powers had been supposed to have been exercised 
for treasonable purposes, the punishment of death had been in- 
flicted on the witches,§ men did not as yet think it necessary 
merely for the supposed possession of such powers, or their bene- 
volent exercise to apply the purifying power of fire to eradicate 
the disorder. Sir Michael and the Rhymer lived and died peace- 
ably ; and the tragical fate of the tyrant Soulis on the Nine Stane 
Rigg was owing, not to the supposed sorceries which had polluted 
his Castle of Hermitage, but to those more palpable atrocities 
which had been dictated by the demon of his own evil conscience, 
and executed by those iron-handed and iron-hearted agents, who 
were so readily evoked by the simpler spell of feudal despotism. 

From the commencement of the Records of the Scottish Jus- 
ticiary Court, down to the reign of Mary, no trial properly for 


* Boece, p. 149. 
+ In the case of Cameron, Bishop of Glasgow, 1466.—Buchanan. Pitscottie. 
¢ Quell’ altro che nei fianchi é cosi poco 
Michele Scotto fu che veramente 
Delle magiche frodi seppe il giuoco.—Canto XX. 
§ As in the case of the witches at Forres, who attempted to destroy King Duffus by 
the favourite pagan charm of roasting his image in wax ; and those burnt at Edinburgh 
for a similar attempt against James III., in 1479. 
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witchcraft appears on the record. For though in the case of the 
unfortunate Countess of Glammis, executed in 1536, during the 
reign of James V., on an accusation of treasonably conspiring the 
king’s death by poison, some hints of sorcery are thrown into the 
dittay, probably with the view of exciting a popular prejudice 
against one whose personal beauty and high spirit rendered her 
a favorite with the people, it is obvious that nothing was really 
rested on this charge. But with the introduction of the Reforma- 
tion “ novus rerum nascitur ordo.” Far from divesting them- 
selves of the dark and bloody superstitions which Innocent’s bull 
had systematized and propagated, the German reformers had pre- 
served this, while they demolished every other idol, and moving 


** In dismal dance around the furnace blue,” 


had made even children pass through the fire to Moloch. Their 
Scottish brethren, adopting implicitly the creed of their conti- 
nental prototypes, transplanted to our own country, a soil unfor- 
tunately but too well prepared for such a seed, the whole doc- 
trine of Satan’s visible agency on earth, with all the grotesque 
horrors of his commerce with mankind. The aid of the sword 
of justice was immediately found to be indispensable to the wea- 
pons of the sping, and the verse of Moses which declares that a 
witch shall not be’Suffered to live, was forthwith made the ground- 
work of the Act 73 of the ninth parliament of Queen Mary, which 
enacted the punishment of death against witches or consulters 
with witches. 

The consequences of this authoritative recognition of the creed 
of witchcraft became immediately obvious with the reign of 
James which followed. Witchcraft became the all-engrossing 
topic of the day, and the ordinary accusation resorted to whenever 
it was the object of one individual to ruin another, just as certain 
other offences were during the reign of Justinian, and during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in Italy. In Scotland the 
evil was not less busy in high places, than among the humbler 
beings, who had generally been professors of the art magic. A 
sort of relation of clientage seems to have been established between 
the operative performers, and those noble patrons (chiefly, we 
regret to say of the fair sex) by whom their services were put 
in requisition. ‘The Lady Buccleugh, of Branxholm Hall, whose 
spells have furnished our own Northern Wizard with some of his 
most striking pictures; the Countess of Athol, the Countess of 
Huntly, the wife of the Chancellor Arran, the Lady Ker, wife 
of James, Master of Requests, the Countess of Lothian, the 
Countess of Angus, (more fortunate in her generation than her 
grandmother Lady Glammis,) were all, if we are to believe the 
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scandal of Scotstarvet, either protectors of witches or themselves 
dabblers in the art.* Even Knox himself did not escape the 
accusation of witchcraft; the power and energy of mind with 
which Providence had gifted him, the enemies of the Reformation 
attributed to a darker source. He was accused of having at- 
tempted to raise “ some sanctes” in the churchyard of St. 
Andrew’s, but in the course of this resuscitation upstarted the 
devil himself, having a huge pair of horns on his head, at which 
terrible sight Knox’s secretary became mad with fear, and shortly 
after died. Nay, to such a height had the mania gone, that Scot 
of Scotstarvet mentions that Sir Lewis Ballantyne, Lord Justice 
Clerk of Scotland, “ by curiosity dealt with a warlock called 
Richard Grahame,” (the same person who figures in the trial of 
Alison Balfour, as a confederate of Bothwell’s,) “‘ to raise the devil, 
who having raised him in his own yard, in the Canongate, he was 
thereby so terrified that he took sickness and thereof died.” 
This was a “ staggering state of Scots statesmen” indeed, when 
even the supreme criminal judge of Scotland was thus at the head 


of the delinquents. Well might any unfortunate criminal have 
said with Angelo— 


“ Thieves for their robbery have authority, 
When judges steal themselves.” 


(Meas. for Meas, Act II. Scene 2.) 


Nor, in fact, was the Church less deeply implicated than the 
court and the hall of justice; for in the case of Alison Pearson, 
(1588,) we find the celebrated Patrick Adamson, Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s, laying aside the fear of the Act of Parliament, and 
condescending to apply to this poor wretch for a potion to cure 
him of his sickness ! 

A faith so strong and so general could not be long in mani- 
festing itself in works. In 1572 occurs the first entry in the 
Justiciary Record, the trial of Janet Bowman, of which no par- 
ticulars are given, except the emphatic sentence “ Convict: and 
Brynt.” No fewer than thirty-five trials appear to have taken 
place before the Court of Justiciary during the remainder of 
James’s reign, (to 1625,) in almost all of which the result is the 
same as in the case of Bowman. 

‘Two or three of these are peculiarly interesting; one, from the 
difference between its details and those which form the usual 
materials of the witch trials; the others, from the high rank of 
some of those involved in them, and the strange and almost i inex- 
plicable extent of the delusion. The first to which we allude 






* Scot of Scotstarvet, Home of Godscroft, passim. 
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is that of Bessie Dunlop,* convicted on her own confession ; 
the peculiarity in this case is, that instead of the devil himself in 
propria persona, the spiritual beings to whom we are introduced 
are our old friends the fairies, the - same sweet elves whom Para- 
celsus defends, and old Aubrey delighted to honour.; Bessie’s 
familiar was a being whom she calls ‘Thom Reed, and whom she 
describes in her judicial declaration as “ an honest weel elderlie 
man, gray bairdit, and had ane gray coitt with Lumbard sleeves 
of the auld fassoun, ane pair of gray brekis, and quhyte schankis 
gartarrit abone the kne.” ‘Their first meeting took place as she 
was going to the pasture, “ gretand (weeping) verrie fast for her 
kow that was dead, and her husband and child that were lyand 
sick in the land-ill (some epidemic of the time), and she new risen 
out of gissane (childbed).” ‘Thom, who took care that his character 
should open upon her in a favourable light, chid her for her dis- 
trust in Providence, and told her that her sheep and her child would 
both die, but that her husband should recover, which comforted her 
a little. His true character, however, appeared at a second “ for- 
gathering,” when he unblushingly urged her “ to denye her christen- 


dom and renounce her baptism, and the faith she took at the fount 
stane.” The poor witch answered, that “ though she should be ri- 
ven at horse-tails she would never do that,” but promised him obe- 


dience in all things else, a qualified concession with which he rather 
grumblingly departed. His third appearance took place in her 
own house, in presence of her husband and three taylors (three!). 
To the infinite consternation of this trio and of the gudeman, he 
took her by the apron and led her out of the house to the kiln- 
end, where she saw eight women and four men sitting; the men 
in gentlemen’s clothing, and the women with plaids round about 
them, and “ very seemly to see.” ‘They said to her, “‘ Welcome 
Bessie, wilt thou go with us?” but as she made no answer to this 
invitation, they, after some conversation among themselves which 
she could not understand, disappeared of a sudden, and “ a hide- 
ous ugly sough of wind followed them.” She was told by Thom, 
after their departure, that these “ were the gude wights that wonned 
in the Court of Elfane,” and that she ought to have accepted of 
their invitation. She afterwards received a visit from the Queen 
of Elfane, in person, who condescendingly asked a drink of her, 
and prophesied the death of her child and the recovery of her 
husband. The use which poor Bessie made of her privileges was 
of the most harmless kind, for her spells seem to have been all 
exerted to cure, and not to kill. Most of the articles of her in- 
dictment are for cures performed, nor is there any charge against 


* Nov. 8, 1576. Pitcairn, vol. i. p. 48. tT Ib. p. 51. 
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her of exerting her powers for a malicious purpose. As usual, 
however, she was convicted and burnt. 

This was evidently a pure case of mental delusion, but it was 
soon followed by one of a darker and more complex character, in 
which, as far as the principal actor was concerned, it seems doubt- 
ful whether the mummery of witchcraft formed anything more than 
a mere pageant in the dark drama of human passions and crimes. 
We allude to the trials of Lady Fowlis and of Hector Munro of 
Fowilis, for witchcraft and poisoning, in 1590. This is one of those 
cases which might plausibly be quoted in support of the ground on 
which the witch trials have been defended by Selden, Bayle, and 
the writers of the Encyclopedie ;—namely, the necessity of punish- 
ing the pretensions to such powers, or the belief in their exist- 
ence, with as great rigour, as if their exercise had been real. 
«« The law against witches,” says Selden, “ does not prove there 
be any, but it punishes the malice of those people that use such 
means to take away men’s lives. If one should profess that by 
turning his hat and crying buz, he could take away a man’s life, 
though in truth he could do no such thing, yet this were a just law 
made by the state, that whoever should turn his hat thrice, and 
cry buz, with an intention to take away a man’s life, shall be put 
to death.” We shall hardly stop to expose the absurdity of 
this doctrine of Selden in the abstract, which thus makes the 
will universally equal to the deed; but when we read such cases 
as that of Lady Fowlis, it cannot at the same time be denied, 
that the power which the pretended professor of such arts thus 
obtained over the popular mind, and the relaxation of moral prin- 
ciple with which it was naturally accompanied in the individual 
himself, rendered him a most dangerous member of society. In 
general, the profession of sorcery was associated with other crimes, 
and was frequently employed as a mere cover by which these 
might with the more security and effect be perpetrated. ‘The 
philters and love-potions of La Voisin and Forman; the private 
court calendar of the latter, containing “ what ladies loved what 
lords best,” (which the chief justice prudently would not allow to 
be read in court,) are sufficiently well known. Charms of a more 
disgusting nature appear to have been supplied by our own 
witches, as in the case of Roy, tried before the sheriff of Perth, 
in 1601, the details of which we presume Mr. Pitcairn will not 
extract;* and in that of Colquhoun, of Luss, tried for sorcery 
and incest, in 1633,+ where the instrument of seduction was 2 
jewel obtained from a necromancer. In short, wherever any fla- 
gitious purpose was to be effected, nothing more was necessary 


* Rec. of Just. May 27, 1601. + Jan. 11, 1653. 
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than to have recourse to some notorious witch. In poisoning, in 
particular, they were accomplished adepts, as was naturally to be 
expected from the power it gave them of realizing their own pro- 
phecies. Poisoners and witches are classed together in the 
conclusion of Louis XIV.’s edict; and the trials before the 
Chambre Ardente prove that the two trades were generally found 
in harmonious juxta-position. Our own Mrs. Turner, in England, 
affords us no bad specimen of this union of the poisoner with the 
procuress and the witch; while the prevalence of the same con- 
nection in Scotland, appears from the details of the case of Robert 
Erskine, of Dun, from that of the daughter of Lord Cliftonhall, 
Euphemia Macalzean, and still more from the singular case of 
Lady Fowlis. 

The object of the conspirators in this last case was the destruc- 
tion of the young lady of Balnagown, which would have enabled 
George Ross, of Balnagown, to marry the young Lady Fowlis. 
But in order to entitle them to the succession of Fowlis, sup- 
posing the alliance to be effected, a more extensive slaughter was 
required. Lady Fowlis’s step-sons, Robert and Hector, with 
their families, stood in the way, and these were next to be removed. 
Nay, the indictment goes the length of charging her with pro- 
jecting the murder of more than thirty individuals, including an 
accomplice of her own, Katharine Ross, the daughter of Sir 
David Ross, whom she had seduced into her schemes, a woman 
apparently of the most resolute temper, and obviously of an acute 
and penetrating intellect; there seems reason to doubt whether 
she had any faith in the power of the charms and sorceries to 
which she resorted, but she probably thought that in availing her- 
self of the services of those hags whom she employed, the more 
prudent course would be to allow them to play off their mumme- 
ries in their own way, while she combined them with more effec- 
tive human means. Accordingly the work of destruction com- 
menced with the common spell of making two pictures of clay, 
representing the intended victims; but instead of exposing them 
to the fire, or burying them with their heads downward, the pic- 
tures were in this case hung up on the north side of the room, and 
the lady, with her familiars, shot several arrows, shod with elf- 
arrow heads, at them, but without effect. Though the Lady 
Fowlis gave orders that other two pictures should be prepared, 
in order to renew the attempt, she seems forthwith to have re- 
sorted to more vigorous measures, and to have associated Katha- 
rine Ross, and her brother George, in her plans. The first com- 
position prepared for her victims was a stoupfull of poisoned ale, 
but this ran out in making. She then gave orders to prepare 
“a pig of ranker poison, that would kill shortly,” and this she 
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despatched by her nurse to the young Laird of Fowlis. Provi- 
dence, however, again protected him: the “ pig” fell and was 
broken by the way, and the nurse, who could not resist the temp- 
tation of tasting the contents, paid the penalty of her curiosity 
with her life. So corrosive was the nature of the potion, that the 
very grass on which it fell was destroyed. Nothing, however, 
could move Lady Fowlis from her purpose. Like Mrs. Turner, 
who treated Overbury with spiders, cantharides, and arsenic, 
alternately, that she might be able to “ hit his complexion,” she 
now proceeded to try the effect of “ ratton poyson,” (ratsbane,) 
of which she seems to have administered several doses to the 
young laird, “ in eggs, browis, or kale,” but still without effect, 
his constitution apparently proving too strong for them. She had 
more nearly succeeded, however, with her sister-in-law, her female 
victim. ‘The “ ratton poyson” which she had prepared for Lady 
Balnagown, she contrived, by means of one of her subsidiary 
hags, to mix in a dish of kidneys, on which Lady Balnagown and 
her company supped, and its effects were so violent, that even the 
wretch by whom it had been administered revolted at the sight. 
At the date of the trial, however, it would seem the unfortunate 
lady was still alive. Lady Fowlis was at last apprehended on 
the confession of several of the witches she had employed, and 
more than one of whom had been executed before her own trial 
took place. The proceedings after all terminated in an acquittal, 
a result which is only explicable by observing that the jury was 
evidently a packed one, and consisted principally of the depend- 
ants of the houses of Munro and Fowlis. 

This scene of diablerie and poisoning, however, did not termi- 
nate here. It now appeared that Mr. Hector, one of his step- 
mother’s intended victims, had himself been the principal per- 
former in a witch underplot directed against the life of his brother 
George. Unlike his more energetic stepmother, credulous to the 
last degree, he seems to have been entirely under the controul 
of the hags by whom he was surrounded, who harassed and ter- 
rified him with fearful predictions and ghastly exhibitions of all 
kinds. He does not appear to have been naturally a wicked man, 
for the very same witches who were afterwards leagued with him 
against the life of George, he had consulted*, with a view of 
curing his elder brother Robert, by whose death he would have 
succeeded to the estates. But being seized with a lingering ill- 
ness, aud being told by his familiars that the only chance he had 
of recovering his health was that his brother should die for him, 
he seems quietly to have devoted him to death, under the strong 


* Vide Trial. Pitcairn, vol. i, pp. 203, and following. 
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instinct of self-preservation. In order to prevent suspicion, it 
was agreed that his death should be lingering and gradual, and 
the officiating witch, who seemed to have the same confidence in 
her own nicety of calculation as the celebrated inventress of the 
poudre de successions, warranted the victim until the 17th of April 
following. It must be admitted that the incantations which fol- 
‘lowed were well calculated to produce a strong effect, both 
moral and physical, on the weak and credulous being on whom 
they were played off. Shortly after midnight, in the month of 
January, the witches left the house in which Mr. Hector was 
lying sick at the time, and passed to a piece of ground lying be- 
twixt the lands of two feudal superiors, where they dug a large 
grave. Hector Munro, wrapped in blankets, was then carried 
forth, the bearers all the time remaining dumb, and silently depo- 
sited in the grave, the turf being laid over him and pressed down 
with staves. His foster-mother, Christian Neill, was then ordered 
to run the breadth of nine riggs, and returning to the grave, to 
ask the chief witch “ which was her choice.” She answered that 
Mr. Hector was her choice to live, and his brother George to 
die for him. This cooling ceremony being three times repeated, 
the patient, frozen with cold and terror, was carried back to bed. 
Mr. Hector’s witches were more successful than the hags em- 
ployed by his stepmother. George died in the month of April 
as had been predicted, doubtless by other spells than the force of 
sympathy, and Hector appears to have recovered. He had the 
advantage, however, of a selected jury on his trial, as well as Lady 
Fowlis, and had the good fortune to be acquitted. 

Scarcely had the agitation produced by these trials subsided, 
when the public mind was again confounded by a new, a more 
extensive, and almost inexplicable scene of enchantment, directed 
against the life of James and his Queen, in 1591. 

The first hint of those strange proceedings which were after- 
wards disclosed, was derived from the confessions of a girl named 
Gellie, or Gellis Duncan, servant to the Deputy Bailiff of Tra- 
nent. Some sudden cures performed by this girl, and other sus- 
picious points in her conduct, having attracted the observation of 
her master, he, with a laudable anxiety for the discovery of the 
truth, “ did, with the help of others, torment her with the torture 
of the pilliewinkis” (a species of thumbscrew) “ upon her fingers, 
which is a grievous paine, and binding or wrenching her head 
with a cord or rope, which is a most cruel torment also.”* But 
notwithstanding these persuasive applications, no confession could 
be extorted. At last it was suggested by some of the operators, 


* News from Scotland, declaring the damnable life of Dr. Fian.— Pitcairn, vol. i. 
p. 213. 
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that her silence was owing to her having been marked by the devil, 
and on a diligent examination the mark was found on the fore 
part of the throat. No sooner was it detected than the charm 
was burst: she confessed that all her cures were performed by the 
assistance of the devil, and proceeded to make disclosures relative 
to the extent of her guilt, and the number of associates, which 
utterly eclipse all the preceding “ discoveries of witchcraft” 
with which the criminal records furnish us down to this time. 
Thirty or forty different individuals, some of whom, as the pam- 
philet observes, were “as civill honest women as anie that dwelled 
within the city of Edinburgh,” were denounced by her, and forth- 
with apprehended upon her confession. Nor was this list con- 
fined to the lower classes, from whom the victims offered to this 
superstition had generally been selected; for among those appre- 
hended on Duncan’s information was Euphemia Macalzean, the 
daughter of Lord Cliftonhall, one of the senators of the College 
of Justice. 

To trace out the wide field of witchcraft which was opened to 
him by the confessions of the accused as they were successively 
examined, was an employment highly congenial to the credulous 
mind of James, prone to every superstition, and versed in all the 
traditionary lore of Sprenger and Bodinus. Day after day he 
attended the examinations in person, was put into a “ wonderful 
admiration” by every new trait of grotesque horror which their 
confessions disclosed, and even carried his curiosity so far as to 
send for Gellie Duncan herself, who had, according to the con- 
fession of another witch, Agnes Sampson, (the wise wife of Keith,) 
played a reel or dance before the witches, as they moved in pro- 
cession to meet the devil in the kirk of North Berwick, in order 
that he might himself listen to this infernal air—* who upon the 
like trumpe did play the said dance before the king’s majestie, 
who in respect of the strangeness of these matters, took great 
delight to be present at these examinations.” 

All these disclosures, however, it may be anticipated, were not 
obtained without a liberal application of the usual compulsitor in 
such cases—the torture. The chief sufferer was a person named 
Cuningham, who figures in the trials under the name of Dr. Fian, 
a schoolmaster, near Tranent, and apparently a person of disso- 
lute character, though, as appeared from his conduct on this 
inquisition, also of singular strength of mind and firmness of 
nerve. He was put to the question, “ first, by thrawing of his 
head with a rope, whereat he would confess nothing; secondly, 
he was persuaded by fair means to confess his folly,” (would it 
not have been as natural to have tried the fair means first?) ‘ but 
that would prevail as little; lastly, he was put to the most cruel 
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and severe pain in the world, called the boots,* who, after he had 
received three strokes, being inquired if he would confess his 
damnable acts and wicked life, his tongue would not serve him to 
speak.”+ Being released from this instrument of torture, he 
appears, under the influence of the agony produced by it, to have 
subscribed a confession, embracing not only the alleged charges 
of conspiracy against the king by means of witchcraft, but a variety 
of particulars relative to his own life and conversation, by no 
means of an edifying character. 

But the weight to be attached to this confession was soon made 
apparent by what followed; for Fian, who had been recommitted 
to prison, and who had appeared for a day or two to be “ very 
solitarye” and penitent, contrived in the course of the next night 
to make his escape, and on his reapprehension and second ex- 
amination, thought fit, to the great discomposure of James, to 
deny the whole of the charges which he had previously admitted. 
“‘ Whereupon the king’s majestie, perceiving his stubborn wilful- 
nesse,” prescribed the following remedy for his relapse. ‘ His 
nayles upon his fingers were riven and pulled with an instrument 
called in Scottish a Turkas.{ And under every naile there was 
thrust in two needles over even up to the heads. At all which 
torments, notwithstanding, the doctor never shrunke anie whitt, 
neither would he then confess it the sooner for all the tortures 
inflicted upon him. Then was he with all convenient speed by 
commandment conveyed again to the torment of the boots, where 
he continued a long time, and abode so many blows in them that 
his legs were crushed and beaten together as small as might be, 
and the bones and flesh so bruised, that the blood and marrow 
spouted forth in great abundance, whereby they were made un- 
serviceable for ever.” 

The doctor, it will be seen, did not long require their services; 
but whether his confession was obtained by fair means or foul, it 
certainly bears so startling a resemblance to that of the leading 
witch, Agnes Sampson, a woman whom Spottiswood describes 
as “‘ matron-like, grave and settled in her answers,” that it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the superstitious mind of James 
should have been confounded by the coincidence. Nothing in 
fact, can exceed the general harmony of the accounts given by 
the different witches of their proceedings, except the ludicrous and 
yet horrible character of the incidents which they record, and 
which might well extort, even from James himself, the observa- 


* We need hardly remind our readers of the torture of Macbriar by the Boots, 
before the Privy Council, in the Tales of my Landlord. 

+ News from Scotland. 

¢ Old French, Turquois, from torquere, a smith’s pincers. 
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tion he appears to have made in the commegcement of the pro- 
ceedings, that they were all “ extreme lyars.” 

James, it appears, from his singular piety, and the active part 
which, long before the composition of his Demonology, he had 
taken against Satan and his invisible world, had been from the 
first most obnoxious to his servants upon earth. On one occasion 
when an unsuccessful attempt had been made against his life, the 
fiend pleaded (though we do not see why a Scotch devil should 
speak French) that he had no power over him, adding “ II est 
homme de Dieu,”* The visit which in a sudden fit of romantic 
gallantry he paid to Norway, to bring over his queen, was too 
favourable an opportunity for the instruments of Satan to be 
neglected, and accordingly it was resolved by the conclave that 
every exertion should be made to raise such a tempest as should 
infallibly put an end to the greatest enemy (as Satan himself con- 
fidentially admitted to one of the witches,}) whom the devil ever 
had in the world. The preparations were therefore commenced 
with all due solemnity. Satan undertook in the first instance to 
raise a mist so as to strand the king on the English coast, but 
more active measures being thought necessary, Doctor Fian as 
the devil’s secretary, or register, as he is called throughout these 
trials, addressed a letter to a distinguished witch, Marion Linkup 
and others of the sisterhood, directing them to meet tueir master 
on the sea within five days, for the purpose of destroying the king.{ 
On All-hallowmass-eve, the infernal party, to the number of about 
200, embarked, “ each in a riddle or sieve, and went into the same 
very substantially.” In what latitude they met with Satan is not 
stated, but after some cruizing about he made his appearance, and 
delivered to Robert Grierson a cat which it appears had _pre- 
viously been drawn nine times through the cruik,§ giving the 
word to “ cast the same into the sea! Hola!” And this notable 
charm was not without its effect, for James, whose fleet was at 
that time clearing the Danish coast, afterwards declared that his 
ship alone had the wind contrary, while all the other vessels had 
a fair one. 

The charm upon the water being finished, the witches landed, 
and after enjoying themselves with wine, which they drank out of 
the same sieves in which they had previously sailed so “ substan- 
tially,” they moved on in procession towards the kirk of North 
Berwick, which had been fixed on as their place of rendezvous 
with their master. The company exceeded 100, of whom 32 are 


* Sir James Melville, p. 294. t Confession of Agnes Sampson. 
¢ Indictment against Fian, Pitcairn, vol. i, p. 211. 


§ Crook—the hook from which pots are hung over a Scottish kitchen fire. 
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enumerated in Agnes Sampson’s confession. And they were pre- 
ceded by Gellie Duncan, playing upon the Jew’s harp the fol- 
lowing ditty: 

Cummer, goe ye before, Cummer, goe ye, 

Gif ye will not goe before, Cummer, let me. 

Here their master was to appear in a character less common 
in Scotland than on the continent, that of a preacher. Doctor 
Fian, who, as the devil’s register, took the lead in the ceremonies 
at the kirk, blew up the doors, and blew in the lichts, which 
resembled black candles sticking round about the pulpit, while 
another of the party, Grey Meill, acted as door-keeper. Suddenly 
the devil himself started up in the pulpit, attired in a gown and hat, 
both black. The sketch of his appearance given in Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs has something of the power and picturesque- 
ness of Dante. ‘“ His body was hard lyk yrn,as they thocht that 
handled him, his faice was terrible, his nose lyk the bek of an 
egle, gret bournyng eyn” (occhi di bragia) “ his handis and leggis 
were herry with clawis upon his handis, and feit lyk the griffin, 
and spak with a how voice.” He first called the roll of the con- 
gregation, to which each answered by name; he then demanded 
of them whether they had been good servants, what they had done 
since the last time they had convened, and what had been the 
success of their conjurations against the king. Gray Meill the 
doorkeeper, who was rash enough to remark, that “ naething ailet 
the king yet, God be thankit,” was rewarded for this malapropos 
observation by a great blow. The devil then proceeded to ad- 
monish them to keep his commandments, which were simply to 
do all the evil they could; on his leaving the pulpit, the whole 
congregation, male and female, did homage to him, by saluting 
him in a way and manner which we must leave those who are curi- 
ous in such ceremonies to ascertain from the original indictments. 

Such is the strange story in which all the criminals examined 
before James and the council substantially agree, and unques- 
tionably the singular coincidence of their narratives remains at 
this day one of the most difficult problems in the philosophy of 
Scottish history. The fate of the unfortunate beings who con- 
fessed these enormities could not in that age of credulity be for 
a moment doubtful. Fian,to whom, after the inhuman tortures to 
which he had been subjected, life could not be of much value, 
was condemned, strangled and burnt. Agnes Sampson under- 
went asimilar fate. Barbara Napier, another person said to have 
been present at the convention, though acquitted of this charge 
was condemned on certain other charges of sorcery in the indict- 
ment; but so strongly was the mind of James excited, that though 
he had secured a conviction against her on the whole, he actually 
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brought the assize to trial for wilful error in acquitting her on this 
point of dittay. But the most distinguished victim connected 
with this scene of witchcraft was Euphemia Macalzean, the 
daughter of an eminent judge, Lord Cliftonhall, a woman of 
strong mind and licentious passions, a devoted adherent to the 
Roman Catholic faith, a partizan of Bothwell (who was accused 
by several of the witches as implicated in these practices against 
the king’s life) and a determined enemy to James and to the re- 
formed religion. Whatever may have been the precise extent of 
this lady’s acquirements in sorcery, there can be no doubt that 
she had been on terms of the most familiar intercourse with aban- 
doned wretches of both sexes, pretenders to witchcraft, and that 
she had repeatedly employed their aid in attempting to remove 
out of the way persons who were obnoxious to her, or who stood 
in the way of the indulgence of her passions. The number of 
sorceries, poisonings and attempts at poisoning, charged against 
her in the indictment, almost rivals the accusations against Brin- 
villiers; and though the jury acquitted her of several of these, 
they convicted her of participation in the murder of her own god- 
father, of her husband’s nephew, and of Douglas of Pennfrastone; 
besides being present at the convention of North Berwick, and 
various other meetings of witches, at which the king’s death had 
been contrived. Her punishment was the severest which the 
court could pronounce: instead of the ordinary sentence, direct- 
ing her to be first strangled at a stake and then burnt, the unhappy 
woman was doomed to be “ bund to ane staik and burnt in assis, 
quick, to the death” a fate which she endured with the greatest 
firmness, on the 25 June, 1591. So deep and permanent was the 
impression made by these scenes upon the king’s mind, that we 
owe to them the preparation of an act of parliament anent the 
form of process against witches, mentioned among the unprinted 
acts for 1597, and more immediately the composition of that 
notable work of the Scottish Solomon, the “ Demonologie.” 

In the trials of Bessie Roy,* of James Reid,+ of Patrick 
Currie,f of Isobel Grierson,§ and of Grizel Gardiner,|| the 
charges are principally of taking off and laying on diseases either 
on men or cattle; meetings with the devil in various shapes and 
places; raising and dismembering dead bodies for the purpose of 
enchantments; destroying crops; scaring honest persons in the 
shape of cats; taking away women’s milk; committing house- 
breaking and theft by means of enchantments, and so on. South- 


* Just. Rec. 1590. + Just. Rec. July 21, 1605. 


§ July 23, 1605. 
§ March 10, 1606. || Sept. 7, 1610. Just. Records. 
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running water, salt, rowan tree, enchanted flints (probably elf- 
arrow heads), and doggrel verses, generally a translation of the 
Creed or Lord’s Prayer,* were the means employed for effecting a 
cure. Diseases again were laid on by forming pictures of clay or 
wax, which were placed before the fire or buried with the heads 
downward; by placing a dead hand,+ or some mutilated member, 
in the house of the intended victim; or, as in the case of Grierson, 
by the simpler process of throwing an enchanted tailzie (slice) of 
beef against his door. It was immaterial whether the supposed 
powers of the witch were exerted for good or evil. In the case of 
Grieve,f no malefice (to use the technical term) was charged 
against him, but simply that he had cured diseases by means of 
charms; and the same in the case of Alison Pearson; but both 
were executed. Bartie Paterson || seems to have been the most 
pious of warlocks, for his patients were uniformly directed, in ad- 
dition to his prescriptions, to “ ask their health at all livand 
wichtis abone or under the earth, in the name of Jesus.” The 
trial of Robert Erskine of Dun,{] though given as one for witch- 
craft, seems to have been a simple case of poisoning, he having 
merely resorted to a notorious witch, named Margaret Irvine, for 
the herbs by which he dispatched his nephews. ‘The case of Mar- 
garet Wallace, towards the close of James’s reign,** deserves notice 
as being the first where something like a stand was made against 
some of the fundamental positions of the demonologists; the 
counsel for the prisoner contending strongly against the doctrine, 
that, in the case of a person accused of witchcraft, every cure per- 
formed by her was to be set down to the agency of the devil. ‘The 
defence, however, though it seems to have been ably conducted, 
was unsuccessful. 

Matters continue much in the same state during the reign of 
Charles I. From 1625 to 1640 there are eight entries of trials 
for witchcraft on the Record, one of which, that of Elizabeth Bath- 
gate,{+ is remarkable, as being followed by an acquittal. In that 
of Katharine Oswald,tt the prisoner’s counsel had the boldness to 
argue, that no credit was to be given to the confessions of the 
other witches, who had sworn to the presence of the prisoner 
at some of their orgies, “ for all lawyers agree,” argued he, 
“ that they are not really transported, but only in their fancies, 
while asleep, in which they sometimes dream they see others 
there.” This reasoning, however, appears to have made no im- 


* Vide Agnes Sampson’s Trial, Pitcairn, vol. i. pp. 234—257. 

+ Jolin Neill, March 26, 1631, Just. Rec. John Burgh, Nov. 24, 1643, Ibid. 
¢ Jost. Rec. Aug. 1, 1623. § Pitcairn, vol. i. p. 165. 

|| Just. Rec. Dec. 18, 1607. ¥ Just. Rec. Dec. 1, 1613. 
** lbid. March 20, 1622. +t Ibid. 1633. tt Ibid. Nov. 5, 1629. 
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pression on the jury, any more than the argument in Young’s 
case,* that the stoppage of the mill, which she was accused of 
having effected twenty-nine years before, by sorcery, might have 
been the effect of natural causes. About one half of the convic- 
tions during this period proceed on judicial confessions; whether 
voluntary or extorted does not appear. ‘They are not in general 
interesting, though some of the details in the trial of Hamilton + 
differ a little from the ordinary routine of the witch trials of the 
time. Having met the devil on Kingston hills, in East Lothian, 
he was persuaded by the tempter to renounce his baptism—a 
piece of apostacy for which he received only four shillings. The 
devil farther directed him to employ the following polite adjura- 
tion when he wished to raise him; namely, to beat the ground 
three times with his stick, and say “ rise up, foul thief!” On the 
other hand, the devil’s behaviour towards him was equally uncere- 
monious; for on one occasion, when Hamilton had neglected to 
keep his appointment, he gave him a severe drubbing with a baton. 

The scene darkens, however, towards the close of this reign 
with the increasing dominion of the Puritans. In 1640 the Ge- 
neral Assembly passed an act, that all ministers should take par- 
ticular note of witches and charmers, and that the commissioners 
should recommend to the supreme judicature the unsparing ap- 
plication of the laws against them. In 1643, (August 19,) after 
setting forth the increase of the crime, they recommended the 
granting of a standing commission from the privy council or jus- 
ticiary to any “ understanding gentlemen or magistrates,” to ap- 
prehend, try, and execute justice against the delinquents. The 
subject appears to have been resumed in 1644, 1645 and 1649,§ 
and their remonstrances, it would seem, had not been without 
effect, for in 1649, the year after the execution of Charles, an act 
of parliament was passed confirming and extending the provisions 
of Queen Mary’s, so as more effectually to reach consulters with 
witches, in regard to whom it was thought (though we do not see 
why) that the terms of the former act were a little equivocal. 
From this time, not only does the number of convictions, which 
since the death of James had been on the decline, increase, but 
the features of the cases assume a deeper tinge of horror. The old, 
impossible and abominable fancies of the Ma/leus were revived 
in the trials of Janet Barker and Margaret Lauder,|! which cor- 
respond in a remarkable manner with some of the evidence in the 
Mora trials. About thirty trials appear on the record between 
this last date and the Restoration, only one of w hich appears | to 


® Feb. 4, 1629. + re Sus, eo 22, 1630. 
t Vide Acts of Assembly. § Unprinted Acts of Assembly. 
|| Just. Rec. Dec. 28, 1643. q Catharine Casey, Feb. 2, 1658, Just. Rec. 
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have terminated in an acquittal; while at a single circuit court, 
held at Glasgow, Stirling and Ayr, in 1659, seventeen persons 
were convicted and burnt for this crime.* 

Numerous, however, as are the cases in the Records of Jus- 
ticiary, it must be kept in view that these afford a most inade- 
quate idea of the extent to which this pest prevailed over the 
country. For though Sir George Mackenzie doubts whether in 
virtue merely of the general powers given by the act, 1563, infe- 
rior judges did at any time, of their own authority, try and con- 
demn criminals accused of witchcraft, the same end was managed 
in a different way. ‘The court of justiciary was anxious to get rid 
of a jurisdiction which would alone have afforded them sufficient 
employment, and the privy council were in use to grant commis- 
sions to resident gentlemen and ministers, to examine, and after- 
wards to try and execute, witches, all over Scotland; and so 
numerous were these commissions, that Wodrow expresses his 
astonishment at the number found in the Registers. Satie these 


commissions multitudes were burnt in every part of the kingdom. 
In Mercer’s Manuscript Diary, Lamont’s Diary, and Whitelock’s 
Memorials,} occasional notices of the numbers burnt are per- 
petually occurring. 


In every case of the kind it would appear that the clergy dis- 


played the most intemperate zeal. It was before them that the 
poor wretches “ delated” of witchcraft were first brought for 
examination; in most cases after a preparatory course of solitary 
confinement, cold, famine, want of sleep, or actual torture. On 
some occasions the clergy themselves actually performed the part 
of the prickers, and inserted long pins into the flesh of the witches 
in order to try their sensibility ;{ and in all they laboured by the 
most persevering investigations to obtain from the accused a con- 
fession which might afterwards be used against them on their 
trial, and which in more than one instance, even though retracted, 
formed the sole evidence on which the convictions proceeded. In 
some cases, where the charge against the criminal was, that she 
was habit and repute a witch, the notoriety of her character was 
proved before the justiciary court by the oath of a minister,§ just 
as habit and repute is now proved in cases of theft by that of a 
police officer. 

Though the tide of popular delusion in regard to this crime 


* Just. Rec. 

+ Mercer, MS. copy in Advocate’s Library; June, 1597; Sept. 9, 1598. Lamont, 
p- 7. Whitelock’s Memorials; 2d and 25th July, 1645; April 15, 15, 1650 ; July 24, 
1650. 

t Case of Janet Young, Arnot, p. 358. 

§ Grizel Gardiner, Sept. 7, 1610, Just. Rec. 
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may be said to have turned during the reign of Charles IL., its 
opening was, perhaps, more bloody than that of any of its prede- 
cessors. In the first year after the Restoration (1661), about 
twenty persons appear to have been condemned by the justiciary 
court, two of whom, though acquitted on their first trial, were 
condemned on the second on new charges.* The numbers exe- 
cuted throughout the country are noticed by Lamont.-+ Four- 
teen commissions for trials in the provinces appear to have been 
issued by the privy council in one day,{ (November 7, 1661). 
Of the numbers of nameless wretches who have died and made no 
sign, under the hands of those “ understanding gentlemen,” (as the 
General Assembly’s overture styles them,) to whom the commis- 
sions were granted, it is now almost impossible to form a conjec- 
ture. In reference, however, to the course of procedure in such 
cases, we may refer to some most singular manuscripts relative to 
the examination of two confessing witches in SGenaptive in 
1662, now in the possession of the family of Rose, of Kilravock; 
more ‘particularly as the details which they contain are, both from 
their minuteness and the unparalleled singularity of their contents, 
far more striking than anything to be found on the Records of 
Justiciary about this time. 

The names of these crazed beldames were Isobel Gowdie and 
Janet Braidhead. ‘Two of the latter’s examinations are preserved ; 
the former appears to have been four times examined at different 
dates betwixt the 13th April and 27th May, 1662, before the 
sheriff and several gentlemen and ministers of the neighbourhood ; 
and on one of these is a marking by the Justice Depute Colville, 
as follows:— Having read and considered the confession of 
Isobel Gowdie, within contained, as paction with Sathan, renun- 
ciation of baptism, with divers malefices, I find that a commission 
may be very justly given for her last trial—A. Colville.”"§. The 
confessions are written under the hand of a notary public, and 
subscribed by all the clergymen, gentlemen and other witnesses 
present; as would appear to have been the practice where the 
precognitions were to be transmitted to the justiciary with the 
view of obtaining a commission to try and punish the crime. 
What the result of Isobel Gowdie’s “ last trial” was, it is easy, 
from the nature of her confessions, to conjecture. 


** Non ragioniam’ de lor—ma guarda e passa.” 


* Margaret Hutchinson, 20th August, 1661. Janet Cock, 10th Sept. 1661. 

+ Page 179. 

t Privy Council Record. 

§ The paper is marked on the back, Edinburgh, 10th July, 1662. Considered and 
found relevant by the Justice Depute. The part of Janet Braidhead’s deposition, 
which appears to have borne a similar marking by the Justice Depute, is torn off. 
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Though examined on four different occasions, at considerable 
intervals of time, and undoubtedly undergoing solitary confine- 
ment in the interim, so minute and invariable are the accounts 
given by Gowdie in particular, of the whole life and conversation 
of the witches to whom she belonged, that a pretty complete insti- 
tute of infernal science might be compiled from her confession. 
The distinctness with which the visions seem to have haunted 
her, the consistency they had assumed in her own mind, and yet 
the inconceivable absurdity and monstrosity of these conceptions, 
to many of which we cannot even allude, furnish some most im- 
portant contributions to the history of hypochondriac insanity. 

Her devotion to the service of the devil took place in the kirk 
of Auldearn, where she was baptized by him with the name of 
Janet, being held up by a companion, and the devil sucking the 
blood from her shoulder and spouting it on his hand.* The 
band or coven to which they belonged consisted of thirteen, 
(whose names she enumerates, and some of whom appear to have 
been apprehended upon her delation,) that being the usual num- 
ber of the covens. Each i is provided with an officer, whose duty 
it is to repeat the names of the party after Satan, and a maiden, 
who seems to hold sway over the women, and who is the particu- 
lar favourite of the devil, is placed at his right hand at feasts. A 
grand meeting of the covens takes place quarterly, when a ball is 
given. Each witch has a “ sprite” to wait upon her, some ap- 
pearing “in sad dun, some in grass green, some in sea green, 
some in yellow.” Those of Gowdie’s coven were, ‘“‘ Robert the 
Jakes, Sanders the Reed-Reever, Thomas the Fairy, Swein the 
Roaring Lion, Thief of Hell wait-upon-herself, MacHector, ”and 
soon. Some of these spirits, it would appear, did not stand 
high in Isobel’s opinion, for Robert the J akes, she says, was aged, 
and seemed to be “a gowkit glaikit spirit.” Each of the witches 
too received a sobriquet, by which they were generally known.+ 
Satan himself had several spirits to wait upon him; “ sometimes 
he had boots and sometimes shoes upon his feet, but still his feet 
are forked and cloven.” ‘The witches, it appears, occasionally 
took considerable liberties with his character, on which occasions 
Satan, on detecting the calumny, used to beat the delinquents 
“ up and down like naked gaists,” with a stick, as Charon does 
the naked spirits in the Inferno, with his oar. (Cant. iii.) He 
found it much more easy, however, to deal with the warlocks 
than with the fair sex. ‘ Alexander Elder,” says the confessing 


* Her fellow-witch, Braidhead, was baptized by the very inappropriate name of 
Christian. 


+ This seems to have been a common practice in the Infernal ritual. Law gives the 
nicknames of the Renfrewshire witches, in the Bangarran Case.— Memorials, p. 122. 
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witch, “ was soft, and could not defend himself, aud did naething 
but greit and crye while he will be scourging him, but Margaret 
Wilson in Auldearn would defend herself finely, and cast up her 
hands to cape the blows, and Bessie Wilson would speak crustily 
with her tongue, and would be bellin again to him stoutly.” 

The amusements and occupations of the witches are described 
with the same firmness and minuteness of drawing. When the 
devil has appointed an infernal diet, the witches leave behind 
them, in bed, a besom or three-legged stool, which assumes their 
shape till their return, a feature exactly corresponding with the 
Mora trials. When proceeding to the spot where their work is 
to be performed, they either adopt the shape of cats, hares, &c. or 
else, mounting upon corn or bean straws, and pronouncing the 
following charm,— 

‘ ** Horse and hattock, horse and go, 
Horse and pellats, ho! ho!” 
they are borne through the air to the place of their destination. 
If any one see these straws in motion, and “ does not sanctify 
themselves,” the witches may shoot them dead. ‘This feat they 


perform with elf-arrow heads, which are manufactured by Satan 
himself, and his assistants the elf boys, who are described, like the 
Scandinavian trolls, as little humpbacked creatures who speak 


“ goustie like,” (gruffly;) each witch receiving from Satan a certain 
number of these “ Freischiitze.” A list of forty or fifty persons is 
given by the witch, who had been destroyed by herself and her 
companions, by these means; while she also mentions that she 
had made an unsuccessful attempt against the life of Mr. Harry 
Forbes, minister of Auldearn, one of the witnesses actually pre- 
sent and subscribing her confession. Another attempt against 
the life of this minister is described very graphically. ‘The instru- 
ment employed was “ a bag made of the flesh and guts and galls 
of toads, the liver of a hare, pickles of corn, parings of nails, of feet, 
and toes,” which olio being steeped all might, and mixed secun- 
dum artem by Satan himself, was consecrated by a charm dictated 
by Satan, and repeated by the witches, “ all on their knees, and 
their hair about their shoulders and eyes, holding up their hands, 
and looking stedfastly on the devil, that he might destroy the said 
Mr. Harry.” This composition one of the witches, who made her 
way into the minister’s chamber, attempted to throw upon him, 
but was prevented by the presence of some other holy men in the 
room. Another composition of the same kind intended for the 
destruction of the lairds of Park and Lochloy was more success- 
ful, as appears from the deposition of the other witch, Janet 
Braidhead. Having prepared the venom, “they came to Inshock 
in the night time, and scattered it up and down, above and about 
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the gate, and other places, where the lairds and their sons would 
most haunt. And then we, in the likeness of crows and rooks, 
stood above the gate, and in the trees opposite the gate. It was 
appointed so that if any of them should touch or tramp upon any 
of it, as well as that it or any of it fall on them, it should strike 
them with boils and kill them, which it did, and they shortly died. 
We did it to make this house heirless.” 

It is needless, however, to pursue farther these strange details, 
which we hope Mr. Pitcairn will publish, in as far as they are 
capable of being submitted to the public eye, as a most valuable 
appendix to the records at that time. 

{t would seem as if the violence of this popular delirium be- 
gan after 1662 to relax. An interval of six years now occurs 
without a trial for this crime, while the record bears that James 
Welsh* was ordered to be publicly whipped for accusing several 
individuals of it, a fate which he was hardly likely to have 
encountered some years before. Fountainhall, in noticing the 
case of the ten poor women convicted on their own confession in 
1678,+ obviously speaks of the whole affair with great doubt and 
hesitation. And Sir George Mackenzie, in his Criminal Law, 
the first edition of which appeared in the same year, though he 
does not yet venture to deny the existence of the crime or the ex- 
pediency of its punishment, lays down many principles very 
inconsistent with the practice of the preceding century. “ From 
the horridness of the crime,” says he, “ I do conclude that of all 
crimes it requires the clearest relevancy and most convincing 
probature; and I condemn, next to the wretches themselves, those 
cruel and too forward judges who burn persons by thousands as 
guilty of this crime.” And accordingly, acting on these humane 
and cautious principles, Sir George, in his Report to the Judges 
in 1680, relative to a number of persons then in prison for this 
crime, stated that their confessions had been procured by torture, 
and that there seemed to be no other proof against them, on 
which they were set at liberty. ‘ Since which time,” adds Lord 
Royston, “ there has been no trial for this crime before that 
court, nor before any other court that I know of, except one at 
Paisley by commission from the Privy Council in anno 1697.” 
This observation of Lord Royston is not altogether correct. The 
trial at Paisley to which he alludes, is evidently the noted case of 
the Renfrewshire witches, tried on a charge of sorcery against a 
girl named Christian Shaw, the daughter of Shaw of Bargarran. 
The conviction of the accused appears to have taken place prin- 


* January, 27, 1662.—Justiciary Records. 
+ Vol. 1. Decisions, p. 14. 
¢ MS. Notes of Lord Royston.— Advocates’ Library. 
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cipally on the evidence of the girl herself, who in the presence of 
the commissioners played off a series of extasies and convulsion 
fits, similar to those by which the nuns of Loudon had sealed the 
fate of Grandier the century before. In this atrocious case, the 
Commissioners (in the Report presented by them to the Privy 
Council, 9th March, 1697,) reported that there were twenty-four 
persons, male and female, suspected of being concerned in the 
sorceries; and among them, it is to be observed, is a girl of four- 
teen, and a boy not twelve years of age. After this, we almost 
feel surprised that out of about twenty who were condemned, 
only five appear to have been executed. They were burnt on the 
green at Paisley. The last trial before the Court of Justiciary 
was that of Elspet Rule, tried before Lord Anstruther, on the 
Dumfries Circuit, 3d May, 1708, where the prisoner, though 
convicted by a plurality of voices, was merely sentenced to be 
burnt on the cheek and banished Scotland for life. The last 
execution which took place was that of an old woman in the pa- 
rish of Loth, executed at Dornoch in 1722, by sentence of the 
Sheriff depute of Caithness, Captain David Ross, of Little Dean. 
“ It is said, that being brought out for execution, the weather 
proving very severe, she sat composedly warming herself by the 
fire, while the other instruments of death were made ready !”* 


So ends in Scotland the tragical part of the history of witch- 
craft. In 1735, as already mentioned, the penal statutes were 
repealed; much to the annoyance, however, of the Seceders, who, 
in their annual confession of national sins, printed in an act of 
their Associate Presbytery at Edinburgh in 1743, enumerated, as 
a grievous transgression, the repeal of the penal statutes “ con- 


1? 
: 


trary to the express laws of God!” And though in remote dis- 
tricts the belief may yet linger in the minds of the ignorant, it 
has now, like the belief in ghosts, alchymy, or second sight, only 
that sort of vague hold on the fancy which enables the poet and 
romance writer to adapt it to the purposes of fiction, and therewith 
to point a moral or adorn a tale. And, of a truth, no unimportant 
moral is to be gathered from the consideration of the history of 
this delusion; namely, the danger of encouraging those enthusi- 
astic conceits of the possibility of direct spiritual influence, which, 
in one shape or other, and even in our own days, are found to 
haunt the brain of the weak and presumptuous. For it is but the 
same principle which lies at the bottom of the persecutions of 
the witches, and which shows itself in the quietism of Bourignon, 
the reveries of Madame Guyon, the raptures of Sister Nativity, 
the prophecies of Naylor, the dreams of Dr. Dee, or Sweden- 
borg’s prospect of the New Jerusalem; still but an emanation of 


* Preface to Law’s Memorials, by Mr- K, Sharpe, p. 107. 
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that spirit of pride, which, refusing to be “ but a little lower than 
the angels,” asserts an immediate communion and equality with 
them, and which, according to the temper of the patient, feeds 
him with the gorgeous visions of quietism, or impels him, like a 
furious Malay, along the path of persecution. Some persons 
assert that, in this nineteenth century of ours, we have no enthu- 
siasm. In our opinion, on the contrary, we have a great deal too 
much; at no period, we believe, has enthusiasm, of the worst kind, 
been more rife; witness the impostures of Southcott and Hohen- 
lohe, and the thousand phantasies which are daily running their 
brief course of popularity. At no time has that calenture of the 
brain been more widely diffused, which, as it formerly converted 
every natural occurrence into the actual agency of the devil, now 
transforms every leader of a petty circle into a saint, and invests 
him with the garb and dignity of an apostle. Daily, it appears 
to us, are the practical and active duties of life more neglected 
under the influence of this principle; the charity which thinketh 
no evil of others daily becomes more rare; the stream of benevo- 
lence which of old stole deep and silently through the haunts of 
poverty and sickness at home, is now but poorly compensated by 
being occasionally thrown up in a few pompous and useless jets, 
at public subscriptions for distant objects; while even in those 
whose minds are untinctured by the grosser evils to which enthu- 
siasm gives rise, life passes away in vain and illusive dreams of 
self-complacent superiority, which, as they are based only in pride 
and constitutional susceptibility, rarely endure when age and in- 
firmity have shaken or removed the materials out of which they 
were reared. Thus, the enthusiast who, like Mirza, has been 
contemplating through the long day the Elysian islands that lie 
beyond the gulph, and already walking in a fancied communion 
with their myrtle-crowned inhabitants, feels, in spite of all his 
efforts, that, as evening creeps upon the landscape, the phantas- 
magoria becomes dimmer and more dim; the bridge, the islands, 
the genius who stood beside them disappear; till at last nothing 
remains for him but his own long hollow valley of Bagdad, with its 
oxen, sheep, and camels grazing on its sides ;—this sober, weary, 
working world, in short, with all its cares and duties, through 
which, if he had been wisely fulfilling the end for which he was 
sent into it, he should have been labouring onward with a bene- 
ficent activity, not idly dreaming by the way side of the Eden for 
which he is bound; and so he awakes to a consciousness of his 
true vocation in life when he is on the point of leaving if, and 
perceives the value and the paramount necessity of exertion, only 
when youth, with its opportunities, and its energies, lies behind 
him for ever, like the shadows of a dream. 
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Art. II.—1. Dansk-norsk Litteraturlezicon. (Danish and Norse 

Literary Lexicon.) Kjobenhavn. 1818. 2 vols. 4to. 

2. Den Danske Digtekunsts Middelalder fra Arrebo til Tullin 

Sremstillet i Academiske Forelesinger hoidne i Aarene, 1798— 

1800. Af Professorne Rahbek og Nyerup. (Middle Epoch 

of Danish Poetry from Arrebo to Tullin, being Lectures deli- 

vered in the Academical Sittings from 1798 to 1800. By Pro- 

fessors Rahbek and Nyerup.) Kjobenhavn. 1805. 2 vols. 

12mo. 
Tuovcn the political fate of Denmark and Norway has been 
often associated, yet in some of the most interesting epochs of 
their earlier and their later history they have been wholly dis- 
united, and the events of the present century seem to have deter- 
mined their complete and final separation. Happen what will, 
it is scarcely to be anticipated that the Norwegians should ever 
again recognise the authority and government of Copenhagen. 
Independent they will probably be in the progress of time, but 
every day widens the gulf which divides them from their former 
fellow-subjects. ‘They have undoubtedly a common ancestry of 
fame, and a common language of ‘daily intercourse, but both 
Danes and Norwegians begin to draw the deep line of demarca- 
tion; the great men of one country are no longer claimed as the 
inheritance of the other, the idioms are beginning to assume a 
more marked nationality, and the institutions, both social and 
political, are showing every day more obviously those differences 
and distinctions which grow out of the contrasted position in 
which the two nations have been lately placed. 

That very remarkable dissimilarities should exist between the 
inhabitants of the wild, mountainous, frigid, and thinly peopled 
regions of Norge, and the rich, cultivated and populous islands of 
the Baltic Archipelago, must be anticipated by any one whose 
eye glances over the European map. Denmark has long pos- 
sessed all the advantages which a dense population can afford, 
and though her splendid situation at the entrance of the North 
Sea has not been turned to that valuable account which even an 
elementary knowledge of the principles of political economy would 
have ‘extracted from it, she has still profited not a little by the 
great streams of commercial intercourse which are so constantly 
flowing through the Sound and the Belt. Far more might be 
done by an enlightened administration, which, if it made her one 
general free port, would constitute her the grand emporium of the 
North, the centre of free trade, and of that wide prosperity which 
grows out of it; especially when seconded and supported by those 
habits of industry, that active knowledge, and that sufficiency of 
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capital which she possesses, and which would at once give all 
their impulses to such an experiment as we have suggested. To 
the wide extension of elementary education through the Danish 
dominions we ourselves can bear, after a close personal examina- 
tion, a willing and honourable testimony. In an interview with 
which the writer of this article was honoured by the present 
sovereign of Denmark, when asked by his Majesty what had most 
interested him of all that he had seen in the lands under his sway, 
he was able to pay this sincere and gratifying compliment to the 
King, that “he was perhaps the only ruler in the world who could 
say that the whole of his people, without exception, were taught 
to read and write,”—a compliment which his Majesty received as 
became a paternal prince, and said, he trusted that their education 
would preserve them from being deceived. Considering the dif- 
ficulties which the face of the country presents to the rapid circu- 
lation of knowledge, the state of education in Norway will be 
found to be far more advanced than would at first be supposed. 
The earlier principles of instruction are almost universally dif- 
fused; the civilization of the towns is remarkable; and though 
literature, as literature, can scarcely be said to flourish, and the 
quantity of valuable books published in Norway forms no fair 
proportion to those produced by her Swedish and Danish neigh- 
bours,.yet this circumstance may be attributed to causes to which 
we shall have occasion afterwards to advert, and proves nothing 
against the evidence of that high intellectual aptitude which we 
conceive to be common to all the Scandinavian nations. To the 
Gothic stock, indeed, almost all the nobler properties of northern 
Europe must be referred, while it will be seen that the founders 
of the greatest and the most enlightened of modern nations—the 
nations which have raised their civil policy on the wide founda- 
tions of knowledge and of freedom—emanate from the same dis- 
tinguished source. 

Even more striking, however, than the geographical contrast 
between Denmark and Norway, is that which grows out of their 
political institutions,— institutions which were wholly unlike in all 
their circumstances, even when both nations recognised the same 
central authority. Iu Denmark, an unlimited monarch, whose 
sovereignty is omnipresent in the remotest details of government. 
In Norway, an administration in which the monarchical authority 
scarcely appears. In Denmark, a countless nobility, a universal 
passion for titles and decorations. In Norway, scarcely a noble, 
and an all-pervading indifference to factitious distinctions. In 
Norway again, a popular representation, battling heroically against 
all the attempts of the crown to insinuate its influence into the 
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machinery of the commonwealth. In Denmark, not the shadow 
of a legislative assembly, not a solitary organ for the expression 
of opinion. We are not here called upon to inquire into the re- 
spective merits of these systems—but merely to state the naked 
facts of difference. Yet it will not be unbecoming in us to 
express a hope, that the hardy spirit of independence which has so 
long distinguished all the discussions of the Norwegian Storthing 
will long—aye, for ever—animate their debates; that they will yet 
—yes, always—preserve those institutions, so honourable, so 
elevating to the national character. And of the government of 
Denmark we must add, that when the Danish people threw them- 
selves into the hands of an unlimited monarch, as their sole pro- 
tection against an oppressive and intolerable aristocracy, they 
exercised a sound and wise discretion. That the progress of 
time, and the greater cultivation of the commonalty, require many 
modifications of the existing system, is very obvious to the bene- 
volent observer. In the German provinces—especially removed 
as they are from the paternal observation of a monarch, whose 
government is really entitled to the appellation of fatherly—there 
is a demand for important reforms, whose claims it would be wise 
and well to anticipate. There is a strong, a universal feeling, that 
these states ought not to be almost the only branch of the great 
German family to which a representative system is denied ; a re- 
presentative system too having been guaranteed to them at the last 
Congress of Vienna, to which they sent a deputation, who re- 
turned with the fair words of promise—a promise as yet unfulfilled. 
The history of Holstein and Schleswig is one of stirring interest. 
In all the annals of freedom no more touching episode will be 
found than the struggle of the Ditmarshers—the Helvetians of 
the north—to preserve their independence. All that pity has 
listened to of suffering, all that poetry has celebrated of valour, 
will be found pourtrayed in their story; and greatly, we repeat, 
would it honour the sovereign of Denmark, if he consented to be 
the founder of those liberal institutions which his German subjects 
so anxiously sigh for. The personal qualities of that sovereign 
are admirable. He stands in his court—simple and accessible— 
like a patriarch at the head of his family. There is none so mean 
as to be shut out from his presence,—none so high as to possess 
his exclusive confidence. He listens with his own ears to the 
language of complaints,—with his own hands he distributes his 
liberal charities. We have seen his court crowded with all ranks 
of citizens, the municipal officers of the state, the highest digni- 
taries of the church bleuded with peasants and burgesses, with 


widows and orphans—all who had a favour to supplicate, or a tale 
of sorrow to tell. 
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In countries of limited extent or of scanty population, litera- 
ture has to struggle against great disadvantages. Wherever the 
number of readers is small, small necessarily must the number 
of writers be. Where the demand for books is so inconsiderable 
as to give no encouragement to book-making as a profession, 
the competition for literary reputation will be very inactive— 
even in the most successful cases the literary triumph can be a 
very humble one. Where the audience cannot be numerous, the 
most eloquent discourse makes no wide impression. He whose 
instrument is the English tongue may find his way to the 
thoughts and the feelings of countless millions; but very bounded 
is the field which is open to Scandinavian ambition, at least until 
translation lends its migratory wings. How few would have 
heard of the Kiempe Viser, but for such men as Scott, Jamieson, 
and Grimm! And why is the name of Oeblenschleger become a 
name of European reputation, but because he himself broke 
through the narrow boundaries of Danish fame, and with his own 
hands arrayed himself in a German costume? ‘The fate of the 
illustrious men of the North has not been decided by their merits 
certainly, but by the accident of their having found interpreters 
to convey their merits and their meanings to other lands. 

Literature is far worse off than science—for science has a 
thousand dragomans in her service. She has availed herself of 
that new and mighty engine, association, which, in the whole 
fabric of society, is producing changes, second only to those intro- 
duced by the discoveries of printing and the steam-engine. Every 
advance in the world of science is repeated by a thousand echoes 
from one part of the civilized earth to the other: but in litera- 
ture, great men flourish and fade, and their glory dies like the 
eircle on the water. Who has not heard of Linné—of Berzelius 
—of Orsted? Who has heard of Ewald or Storm, or Ingemann? 
Let any stranger, who speaks the language, visit the country 
where genius pours forth its streams,—the names “ familiar as 
household words” to the ears of the people—the names which 
he will find referred to as the pride and the inheritance of the 
nation, will not, most probably, be those with which in distant 
lands he has been most accustomed to associate that country’s 
reputation. A physical discovery—a fact—travels more easily, 
too, than a volume of history, or the subtile imaginativeness of a 
beautiful poem. ‘The one is palpable, intelligible, obvious ;—the 
other may be wrapped up in the refinements of a language stu- 
died by few, and require for its true appreciation that attention, 
whose exactions are not willingly obeyed. Science has its uni- 
versal tongue,—its instruments of expression, which, like the 
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Arabic numerals, and the musical notes, are everywhere under- 
stood, whatever be the name by which they are called. 

Art and science speak to the external senses without even the 
instrumentality of words; but literature has no other messenger, 
no other servant, no other help-mate than her alphabet,—that al- 
phabet, in whose combinations no two nations agree—making it 
a matter of patriotism and of pride to diverge as much as possible 
from one another; a curious instance of which has lately occurred 
in the country about which we are writing, where an attempt to 
assimilate the Danish and Swedish orthography has led to a strife 
as bitter as if it had been proposed that each nation should 
devour the other alive. And if any man desire to probe the 
quantity of prejudice which exists in England on this subject, 
let him look at the ridicule, and scorn, and contumely, with which 
those have been visited who have endeavoured to correct our En- 
glish absurd, irregular, and indefensible mode of spelling—the 
source of most of the errors as to the origin of words—and of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the difficulties which all fo- 
reigners experience in the attempts to acquire a language, whose 
construction is a model of simplicity and beauty, but whose ex- 
cellences are constantly disfigured by an orthography repugnant 
to common sense and to philological knowledge. 

Our pages have from time to time contained accounts of 
works, whose object has been to illustrate or to develope the an- 
cient Scandinavian mythology, as it is found pourtrayed in those 
extraordinary productions, which, while the greatest part of Europe 
was involved in a visible darkness, threw extraordinary light over 
the inhospitable Icelandic region. They influenced her for many 
ages, and still continue to intiuence the literature of the Scandi- 
navian nations. In order accurately to understand and appre- 
ciate the state of letters in North-western Europe, even at the 
present moment, it would be highly desirable to follow the stream 
of Icelandic civilization into the languages which are to be traced 
to that parent source.* But the theme is far too extensive for 
the present occasion, and branches into a variety of topics, any 
one of which would occupy the space we have assigned to 
ourselves. The richness—the variety—the originality—the im- 
portance of the Icelandic contributions to history, poetry, and 
legislation, will surprise those whose attention has not been de- 
voted to the subject. Hereafter it may be our privilege to 
unroll some of those curious and i interesting chronicles, which com- 
municate so much instruction respecting the sayings and the doings 


* Peder Resen published Snorro’s Edda with a Danish and Latin translation in 
1665, and printed at his own expense Gudmund’s Icelandic Lexicon. 
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of the Northern race—which introduce us to their private and 
their public concerns—to their habits and institutions—their cou- 
rageous adventures—their expeditions to Southern Europe—their 
undoubted discovery of America—their action upon our English 
civil polity—in a word, to follow back to its earliest records that 
highly gifted people, whose seed has gone forth to the ends of the 
earth—disseminating the finest and noblest specimens of intellec- 
tual man.* Scarcely less valuable than the historical, are the 
philosophical treasures in this too little explored mine. Most of 
the knowledge we have of Icelandic literature comes to us 
through the stiff and formal Latin translations which Danish lite- 
rati have made of the originals. What barren spoils, for example, 
did Amos Cottle bring from his Northern researches! ‘The 
Scandinavian forsooth—our elder Gothic brother—must be first 
taken to Italy to be clad in a Roman tunic, in order to bring 
about a recognition by his own kindred. He is to be estranged 
for the special purpose of being introduced to our acquaintance. 
His mother-tongue was the language of our forefathers—but 
that he must be untaught, that he may colloquize in an idiom, 
alien alike to him and to us—an idiom wholly dissimilar in sound 
and form, and association, from that in which we think, and feel, 
and speak, and write. The elements of our idiom are essen- 


tially Gothic—and the deeper we descend into the popular 
masses, the wider will it be found that the Gothic roots have 
spread. Our higher orders affect a vain and feeble classicality— 
corrupting the purity, enfeebling the energy of our ancient speech. 
Is not great-minded, or fp sheet more vigorous and intelligi- 


ble than magnanimous? Is not freedom a sound of nobler power 
than liberty? If we go through the whole range of Latin and 
French words synonymous with those of Gothic origin, we shall 
find that the latter are by far the most efficient in expression, and at 
the same time most easily understood. It is to the dishonour of 
most of our dictionary-makers and writers on the origin of our 
English tongue, that they have laboured so little in the Icelandic 
field. ‘The derivations which are given in most of our lexicons 
are lamentably superficial, and show that their authors have not 


* Weare glad to be able to announce that Mr. Wheaton, the American minister at 
the court of Denmark, whose active services for the consolidation of the laws of his coun- 
try have obtained for him such merited honour, has been for some time engaged in col- 
lecting materials for a history of the men of the North, especially in councction with 
their various inroads on the South. He proposes to treat at length of their history, 
poetry, and mythology—of their personal and political condition—beginning with the 
earliest period of which any traces are to be found—and ending with that epoch (not 


a very determinable one) in which the Norman and Anglo-Saxon race were com- 
pletely blended. 
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explored the great sources of our language. It is not so much 
to the South as to the North that a philosophical philologist must 
fixedly look. What a splendid service might be rendered by him, 
who, making himself thoroughly acquainted with the Scandina- 
vian and Teutonic branches of the Gothic stem, especially in 
their more antique—their Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon and Frisian— 
forms, and tracing them through these to the many and curious 
ramifications which have overspread the larger portion of the great 
European family—what service, we say, might not he render to 
our language, by illustrating its origin and its history from so rich 
amine! Anda greater service still would it be, if it were possi- 
ble to enrich it by again introducing words which have been for- 
gotten by the progress of time. What a variety of names, for 
example, have the Icelanders given to the snow !—words which 
pourtray its every form and character—how many titles have the 
winds and the waves! And this leads us to mention the richness 
of the Icelandic poetical phraseology. The subjects of song are not 
very various—the scene is usually the sea—the deeds are of mari- 
time heroes. But take, almost at random, an Icelandic poem, 
and it will exhibit the characteristic variety and the playfulness of 
their bardic language. We open Ulfarsrimur, and meet with the 
following appellatives:—The sea is called the salmon-ground— 
—the kingdom of the Upsa (a fish) the wet couch—the gathering 
of the streams. Battle is designated as the snow-shower of shields 
—the noise of spears. Ships, the wains of the waves—horses of 
the ocean—elephants of the floods. Sails, the maps of the wind. 
Rigging, the snakes of the mast. Wind, the foe of the forests. 
Waves, the daughters of Ran (Ran is the Goddess of the Sea). 
Storm, the inflated cheeks of the giant. Calm, the rest for the 
horses of the waves. All these metaphors, for the most part ex- 
ceedingly appropriate and beautiful, occur in the space of a very 
few lines. And the subject might be pursued with materials 
even to our own days, aud it would be found that Iceland—the 
ultima Thule of civilization—the land of desolation and storms 
and darkness—has continued, and still continues her contributions 
to human improvements; that with the death of her heroes, and 
with the extinction of her sages, her literary career has not been 
closed; that books and learning still cheer her frozen solitudes ; 
and that the voice of the minstrel is heard even in her lonely 
places.* 


* Denmark has been generally the place of publication for the most important Ice- 
landic works, and the residence of a number of literary Icelanders; aud from an early 
— the Danes have been occupied with Icelandic literature. Torfessen returned to 

celand in 1662, to collect MSS. on the account of the government. 
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But agreeable as it would be to dwell on such a theme, and 
interesting as it is to witness the triumph of mind over all the 
difficulties which oppose and retard its cultivation, we must now 
apply ourselves to the subject more immediately before us, 
namely, Danish Literature, which, even in the twelfth century, has 
its galaxy of illustrious names. Axel, the warrior-bishop, the 
Meceenas of his age, the protector of the famous Saxo (Gramma- 
ticus);—Aagensen (Sveno Argonis)—and Sunesen (Andreas Su- 
nonis )—were contemporaries, and wrote works on theology, his- 
tory, and jurisprudence, which are still referred to as the most 
valuable memorials of their time. An epoch of ignorance suc 
ceeded, and down to the end of the fifteenth century scarcely auy 
thing is to be found but those frivolities with which monks and 
priests were so fond of perplexing and degrading men’s intellects : 
—-scholastic questions, whose decisions tormented all the faculties 
of the mind—subtleties that embarrassed and confused the judg- 
ment, and taught a habit of sophistry and trick, alike fatal to the 
love of knowledge and the pursuit of truth. 

Great events and great improvements, or rather events leading 
to improvements, marked the reigns of the four first monarchs of 
the house of Oldenburg. Under Christian the First the univer- 
sity of Copenhagen was founded; an attempt crowned with 
success, which had failed when attempted half a century before, 
though the pope had favoured it with a patronizing bull. In the 
reign of John, the art of printing, with all its marvellous conse- 
quences, was introduced into Denmark. Christian II. saw the 
progress of church and scholastic reform; and Frederick LI.’s 
government was distinguished by the firm establishment of the 
Lutheran creed, and the almost complete extinction of papal au- 
thority, ‘The changes produced by revolutions like these were 
necessarily both the causes and the consequences of much dis- 
cussion. Books, if not the primary movers, the great auxiliaries 
of change, are found in abundance on all these topics which agi- 
tated the popular mind;* but having done the service of their 
day and generation, they may be allowed to repose on their 
shelves, and to wait those disturbances which they from time to 
time receive at the hands of those patient inquirers who desire to 
trace the influences which the now uninteresting discussion of past 
polemics have exercised on the present state of things. It is one 
of the consequences of a government like that of Denmark, that 


* A tolerably complete list of the earliest productions of the Danish press will be 
found in Erasmus Nyerups’s Notitia librorum qui ante Reformationem pralegebantur in 
scholis Danie.—Havn. 1784; and a Supplement published in the following year. 


Consult also the erudite Bishop of 4paland’s (Dr. Miinter’s) History of the Danish 
Reformatien. 
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literature is mainly occupied with the chronicles of departed time ; 
and the industry which is debarred from the calm pursuit of pre- 
sent or of future improvement, whose wings are clipped when it 
would fly forwards, finds its exercise in discussions respecting 
things that were. This circumstance has produced in Denmark 
an abundance of archeologists. of distinguished merit, while 
scarcely a writer can be found who has added any thing to the 
sum of moral and political knowledge. The authors (and there 
are many of a high order of intellectual merit) who are occupied 
with juridical inquiries are, almost without a solitary exception, 
engaged in researches into the laws of their ancestors, instead of 
that more important philosophical task of bringing the acquire- 
ments of an advanced civilization to the improvement of rising 
generations. In this respect the operation of a despotic govern- 
ment, however benevolent may be its purposes, is sadly perni- 
cious to literature ; for as, out of the field of positive science, the 
mind cannot expatiate without trenching on prohibited ground, 
it naturally betakes itself to those regions where it may pursue 
its course in safety; and thus whole generations pass away, 
whose powers of usefulness are wasted on that which they cannot 
change—on that past which is already permanently and inexorably 
fixed—instead of that futurity which is to be moulded—almost, 
may it not be said, created—by human intelligence. It is a me- 
lancholy prospect to see the high intellect of a people spilt like 
water on a desert, instead of being poured upon those flowers and 
fruits which it might ripen into beauty and use. There is scarcely 
any period in the literary history of Denmark, in which the 
thought ceases to haunt us, how vainly were the energies of these 
fine minds exerted! What might not have been done by these 
cultivated and benevolent spirits, could they have laboured in the 
service of utility! In the schools of the middle ages, as we before 
observed, genius was nullified by unprofitable and speculative re- 
finements ; and its triumph has received a no less decided, and 
scarcely less baneful interruption from those political institutions 
which interfere with the higher attributes of thought, and say to 
the virtuous inquirer—‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther !” 

Christian the Third interested himself in the progress of sci- 
ence, and gathered round him many able men. Among the no- 
bles of his court were men of travel, and some who had enjoyed 
the benefits of personal intercourse with the most illustrious per- 
sonages of Europe. Over this century the name of Tyge (Tycho) 
Brahe throws a lustre borrowed from the stars, of which he was 
the discoverer. He had many errors and weaknesses, no doubt; 
but he put into the hands of others instruments to detect and ex- 
pose them, and he must be judged rather by the truths he elicited, 
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than by the mistakes with which he sometimes blended them. 
Into the departments of history and archeology, Ole Worm (Olaus 
Wormius) brought all the fruits of his laborious researches; and 
his valuable museum, embracing all that was then known of natu- 
ral history and antiquity, not only led to intimate correspondence 
with eminent foreigners, but diffused a taste for these interesting 
studies which has become almost national, or universal, in Den- 
mark.* 

To what specific period the vigorous and original popular bal- 
lads of the Danes are to be referred, it is not easy to fix. They 
grew perhaps out of many centuries, but they present a far richer 
stock of national songs than any other people can boast of. 
Among these some may, no doubt, be traced to exotic sources ; 
a few are simply translations from the Minne Lieder of the Ger- 
mans,—others are adaptations of ancient Rhyme Chronicles to the 
local circumstances of Denmark ;—but the great majority are truly 
and essentially national, characteristic of, and peculiar to, the land 
in which they had birth. ‘They are commonly known by the name 
of Kiampe Viser (Heroic Songs), a title which, though very appro- 
priately applied to many of them, by no means conveys a fit idea 
of their general character, for they combine with the feats of well- 
known warriors many supernatural and mythological stories, and 
many pictures of domestic life. A century of these were pub- 
lished in 1591 by Vedel, and about a hundred years after Syv 
doubled their number. From time to time the collection has 
been increased by new labourers, till an edition in five volumes 
was completed in 1814 by the industry of Nyerup and Rahbek. 
It would be curious and. instructive to trace the course of the 
Scandinavian strain of popular poetry through the different na- 
tions of the South, which have been visited by any of the Gothic 
tribes. Resemblances, both in manner and matter, would be 
discovered, whose development would sometimes afford subjects 
for very interesting deductions. In Spain, for instance, where it 
has been the fashion to attribute all the national ballads to an 
Arabic or Oriental original, it might perhaps startle the indus- 
trious inquirer to find that the Suevi and the Visigoths planted in 
the memories of the people stories which they brought with them 
when they swarmed from the northern hive; nor would it be 
wholly in vain to seek for the impress of the Gothic skalds even 


* To speak with any satisfaction to ourselves, or justice to them, of the numerous 
contributions of the Danes to the arts and sciences, and especially to natural history, 
would of itself require a long article. The great national work, the Flora Danica, is 
one of the most valuable and elaborate undertakings in the circle of botanical study. 
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upon Northern Africa itself. Coming nearer home, the Scandi- 
navian character is closely interblended with the Scottish border 
minstrelsy. That the Lowland Scots should fancy themselves to 
have any other than a Norse origin—an origin of which they bear 
about with them the visible evidence in language, literature, and 
personal appearance, is to us inconceivable. If the Picts were 
Celts, which we do not believe, the Lowlanders have in them 
little of Pictish blood. But this is not the place for entering 
upon a controversy which has engaged so many able pens. 
Grimm’s admiration of the ancient compositions of which we are 
speaking is somewhat of too passionate a character. It belongs 
to his eager and imaginative mind to pour forth his eloquence on 
all the topics that interest him, and to invest in the forms of music 
and of beauty those relics which he has dragged forth from the 
obscurity of the past. He sees in these productions the refine- 
ments of exquisite art, and the vividness of a splendid imagina- 
tion; the tasteful labour which touched and retouched the original 
conception, leading it from one depository of its ever improving 
tone and character to another, till it was brought to something 
which he deems perfection. The Edda is to him the poetical 
Eden of Scandinavia, into which civilization has introduced the 
tree of knowledge only to deteriorate and to destroy. All this is 
more fanciful than true. It is the filling-up of a favourite theory 
by imaginative adornings,—the decoration of lively thoughts, 
rather than the representation of historical truths. Grimm is 
sometimes more bent on interesting the affections than in instruct- 
ing the minds of his readers. He romances in the field of poetry, 
as others have done in that of history. Had his thoughts been 
turned towards the mathematics, he would have dramatized the 
Principia of Newton. 

The versification of the ancient skalds, consisting for the most 
part of the Trochaic and Iambic feet, may be traced through 
the popular poetry of most of the nations which have been visited 
by the migrations of the Norse. In substance and in form we 
repeat that for one trace of Orientalism a hundred of Septen- 
trionalism will be discovered. ‘The same may be said of most of 
the popular superstitions; there is no doubt the earliest of the 
Kiampe Viser, properly so called, contain much of fabulous 
narration. ‘The superhuman feats of the heroes they celebrate take 
us back to the age of the giauts, and associate them in the minds 
of the Danes (so says Sorensen) with those huge tumuli which 
are so frequently found in Scandinavian countries. These are fit 
materials for those fanciful themes which aggrandize all that is 
remote, and through the misty atmosphere that surrounds the dis- 
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tant past, sees objects more huge in size as they become less 
distinct in substance. 
** Omnia post obitum fingit majora vetustas, 
Major ab exequiis nomen in ora venit.” 
Though these extraordinary compositions merit, and shall obtain, 
a separate and more detailed notice on some—we hope not distant 
—occasion, we cannot now pass them by without a specimen or 
two, lest a sense of poetical barrenness should, in the minds of 
our readers, be associated with a period, and with a people, over- 
flowing with the richness of popular song. And we take the first 
that we lay hands upon—The Race of King Oluf the Saint with 
his brother Harald. ‘The graceful flow of the verse, and its high 
poetical and imaginative beauties, speak for themselves. The 
pictures of the superstition of the times are vivid aud charac- 
teristic—the contrast between the rashness of Harald and the calm 
self-possession of Oluf—the introduction of supernatural natures, 
subdued by the influence of the Christian saint, all are pourtrayed 
with great felicity. What more striking image of swiftness than 
the vessel’s passing the arrows shot from her deck—what more 
imaginative display of power than the levelling of hills and valleys 
into one great ocean, over which the saint conducts his victorious 
ship. 
. KING OLUF THE SAINT. 


1. 
King Oluf and his brother bold, 
*Bout Norroway’s rocks a parley hold. 


“ The one of the two who best can sail, 
Shall rule o’er Norroway’s hill and dale. 


3. 
Who first of us reaches our native ground, 
O’er all the region shall king be crown’d.” 


4. 
Then Harald Haardrode answer made : 
“ Aye, let it be done as thou hast said ; 


5. 
Bat if I to-day must sail with thee, 
Thou shalt change thy vessel, I swear, with 
me. 


6. 
For thou hast got the Dragon of speed, 
I shall make with the Ox a poor figure in- 
deed. 
7. 
The Dragon is swift as the clouds in chace, 
The Ox, he moveth in lazy pace.” 


8. 
“ Hear, Harald, what I have tosay to thee, 
What thou hast proposed well pleaseth 


me, 


9. 
If my ship in aught be better than thine, 
I'll readily, cheerfully lend thee mine. 


10. 
Do thou the Dragon so sprightly take, 
And I with the Ox will the journey make.” 


11. 
“ But first, tothe church we'll bend our way, 
Ere our hand on sail or on oar we lay.” 


12. 
And into the church Saint Oluf trode, 
His beautiful hair like the bright gold 
glow’d. 
13. 
But soon, out of breath, there came a man; 
“ Thy brother is sailing off fast as he can.” 


14. 
“ Let them sail, my friend, who to sail 
may choose, 
The word of our Lord we will not lose. 
15. 
The mass is the word of our blessed Lord. 
Take water, ye swains, for our table board. 


16. 
We will sit at board, and the meat we will 
taste, 
Then unto the sea-shore quietly baste.” 
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17. 
Now down they all sped to the ocean- 
strand, 
Where the Ox lay rocking before the land. 
18. 
And speedily they to the ocean bore 
The anchor, and cable, and sail, and oar. 
19. 
Saint Oluf he stood on the prow when on 
board : 
“* Now forward, thou Ox, in the name of 
the Lord.” 
20. 

He grappled the Ox by the horn so white : 
“ Hie now, as if thou went clover to bite.”’ 
21. 

Then forward the Ox began to hie, 
In his wake stood the billows boisterously. 
22. 

He hallooed to the lad on the yard so high: 
“ Dowe the Dragon of Harald draw nigh?” 
23. 

** No more of the pomps of the world I 

see, 
Than the uppermost top of the good oak 
tree.— 
24. 
I see near the land of Norroway skim 
Bright silken sails with a golden rim.— 
25. 
I see neath Norroway’s mountains proud, 
The Dragon bearing of sail a cloud.— 
26. 
I see, I see, by Norroway’s side, 
The Dragon gallantly forward stride.” 
27. 
On the Ox’s ribs a blow he gave : 
** Now faster, now faster, over the wave.” 


28. 
He struck the Ox on the eye with force : 
** To the haven much speedier thou must 
course.” 
29. 
Then forward the Ox began to leap, 
No szilor on deck his stand could keep. 
30. 

Then cords he took, and his mariners fast 
He tied to the vessel’s rigging and mast. 
31. 

"Twas then—’twas then—the stcersman 

cried ; 
** But who shall now the vessel guide 2” 
32. 
His little gloves off Saint Oluf throws, 
And to stand himself by the rudder goes. 
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33. 
* O we will sail o’er cliff and height, 
The nearest way, like a line of light.” 
54 
So o’er the hills and dales they career, 
To them they became like water clear. 
35. 
So they sail’d along o’er the mountains 
blue, 
Then out came running the Elfin crew. 


36. 

“ Who sails o’er the gold in which we joy ? 
Our ancient father* who dares annoy ?” 
37. 

* Elf! turn to stone, and a stone remain 
Till L by this path return again.” 


38. 
So they sail’d o’er Skaaney’s mountains 
tall 
And stones became the little Elves all. 
39. 
Out came a Carline with spindle and rok : 
“ Saint Oluf! why sailest thou us to mock ? 


40. 
Saint Oluf, thou who the red beard hast, 
Through my chamber wall thy ship hath 
pass’d.” 
41. 
With a glance of scorn did Saint Oluf say : 
“Stand there a flint-rock for ever and 
aye.” 
42, 
Unhinder’d, unhinder’d, they bravely 
sail’d on, 
Before them yielded both stock and stone. 


43. 
Still onward they sail’d in such gallant 
guise, 
That no man upon them could fasten his 
eyes. 
44. 
Saint Oluf a bow before his knee bent, 
Behind the sail dropp’d the shaft that he 
sent. 
45. 
From the stern Saiut Oluf a barb shot free, 
Behind the Ox fell the shaft in the sea. 


46. 
Saint Oluf he trusted in Christ alone, 
And therefore first home by three days he 
won. 
47. 
And that made Harald with fury storm, 
Of a laidly dragon he took the form. 


* "Meaning, probably, the hill. 
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48. 
But the Saint was a man of devotion 
full, 
And the Saint got Norroway’s land to rule. 51. 
49. Whom God doth help makes bravely his 
Into the church Saint Oluf trode, 
He thank’d the Saviour in fervent mood. 


50. 
Saint Oluf walk'’d the church about, 
There shone a glory his ringlets out. 


y> 
His enemies win both shame and dismay. 


The “ Brother Avenged” has in it nothing supernatural ; but its 
merits, both of style and story, appear to us of a very high order. 
Told in prose, the tale would be very affecting. While engaged 
in the joyous offices of the festal board, the hero hears of the 
murder of his brother—he silently discharges his wonted duties 
up to the close of the day, then saddles his horse, mounts, and 
rests not till he reaches the spot where he finds his brother’s 
body, and his mother weeping over it—he seeks the murderers 
—slays them all, and instantly hastens to the judgment-seat, 
asking retribution for his brother, and protection for himself—he 
is insulted in the open court, and declared an outlaw ;—he turns 
upon the insulter—shoots him, and seeks the woods for shelter, 
where for eight long years he lives upon grass and leaves, never 
seeing a human being :—he knows that the king, whose judges had 
denied himself justice, will visit the church in pomp on our 
Lady’s day—he interrupts him in his progress—slays him—and 
having slaked his revenge, finds peace in the solitude to which he 
is condemned. 

THE BROTHER AVENGED. 


CHORUS. 
But I cannot have peace ’cause of Sweden’s king. 


5 


1. .. 
I stood before my master’s board, Then I laid an arrow on my good bow, 


The skinker’s* office plying, 
The herald-men brought tidings then 
That my brother was murdered lying. 


2. 
I attended my lord unto his bed, 
By his dearest down he laid him ; 
Then my courser out of the stall I led, 
And with saddle and bit arrayed him. 


2 


Je 
I sprang upon my courser’s back, 
With the spur began to goad him, 
And ere I drew his bridle to, 

Full fifteen leagues I rode him. 


4. 
And when I came to the noisy hall 
Where the Kemps carouse were keeping, 
O then I saw my mother dear 
O’er the corse of my brother weeping. 


* Pourer out of the wine. 


The bow that never deceiv’d me, 

And straight I shot King’s Kempions 
twelve, 

Of my brother who had bereav’d me. 


6. 
And then to the Tingt I rode away, 
Where the judges twelve were seated ; 
Of six to avenge my brother I begg’d, 
And of six protection intreated. 


7. 
For the third time rode I to the Ting, 
For deep révenge I lusted, 
Up stood the liege-man of the King, 
And at me fiercely thrusted. 


8. 
Up stood the liege-man of the King, 
With a farious thrust toward me, 
And the judges twelve rose in the Ting, 
And an outlaw’d man declared me. 


+ The hall of judgment. 
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Then I laid an arrow on my good bow, 
And the bow to its utmost bent I, 
And into the heart of the king’s liege- 


man, 
The sharp, sharp arrow sent I. 


10. 
Then away from the Ting amain I sped, 
And my good steed clomb in hurry, 
There was nothing for me but to hasten 
and flee, 


And myself ’mong the woods to bury. 


11. 
And hidden for eight long years I lay 
Amid the woods so lonely, 
I'd nothing to eat in that dark retreat 
But grass and green leaves only. 


12. 
I’d nothing to eat in that dark retreat, 
Save the grass and leaves I devoured ; 


No bed fellows crept to the place where I 
slept, 
Save bears that brooned and roared. 


13. 
So near at hand was our Lady’s day, 
So near was that holy tide then, 
When the King of the Swedes his followers 
leads, 
And rides to the church in his pride then. 


14. 
So I laid an arrow on my good bow, 
And the bow in fury bent I, 
And into the heart of the Swedish king 
The yard-long arrow sent I. 


15. 
Now lies on the ground the Swedish king, 
And the blood from his death wound 
showers ; 
So blythe is my breast, though still I must 
rest 
Amid the forest bowers. 


The story of Aager and Eliza has given rise to many of the 


most remarkable ballads of modern date. 


It may be questioned 


if any one of them, terrible as they are, equals in substantial merit 
this emphatic composition. The subject can hardly be new to 
our readers, though it may not be unwelcome in a guise which 
suits the unadorned simplicity of the original. 


AAGER AND ELIZA.* 


1. 
*Twas the valiant knight, Sir Aager, 
He to the far island hied, 
There he wedded sweet Eliza, 
She of maidens was the pride. 


2. 
There he married sweet Eliza, 
With her lands and ruddy gold, 
Woe is me! the Monday after, 
Dead he lay beneath the mould, 


3. 
In her bower sate sweet Eliza, 
Scream’d, and would not be consol’d; 
And the good Sir Aager listen’d, 
Underneath the dingy mould. 


4, 

Up Sir Aager rose, his coffin 
Bore he on his bended back. 
Tow’rds the bower of sweet Eliza 
Was his sad and silent track. 


5. 
He the door tapp’d with his coffin, 
For his fingers had no skin ; 
“ Rise, O rise, my sweet Eliza! 
Rise, and let thy bridegroom in.” 


5. 
Straightway answer’d fair Eliza: 
“ T will not undo my door 
’Till thou name the name of Jesus, 
Even as thou could’st before.” 


7. 
“ Rise, O rise, mine own Eliza! 
And undo thy chamber door ; 
I can name the name of Jesus, 
Even as I could of yore.” 


8. 
Up then rose the sweet Eliza, 
Down her cheek tearsstreaming ran ; 
Unto her, within the bower, 
She admits the spectre man. 


* Del var Ridder Herr Aage 
Han red sig under 6 
Fested’ han yomfru Elselille 
Hun var saa ven en M6.—i. p. 210. 
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9. 
She her golden comb has taken, 
And has comb’d his yellow hair, 
On each lock that she adjusted, 
Fell a hot and briny tear. 


10. 
“ Listen now, my good Sir Aager! 
Dearest bridegroom, all I crave 
Is to know how it goes with thee 
In that lonely place, the grave ?” 


11. 

“ Every time that thou rejoicest, 
And art happy in thy mind, 
Are my lonely grave’s recesses, 
All with leaves of roses lin’d. 


12. 
“ Every time that, love, thou grievest, 
And dost shed the briny flood, 
Are my lonely grave’s recesses 
Fill’d with black and loathsome 
blood. 


13. 
“ Heard I not the red cock crowing? 
I, my dearest, must away ; 
Down to earth the dead are going, 
And behind I must not stay. 


14. 
“ Tear I not the black cock crowing ? 
To the grave I down must go; 
Now the gates of heaven are opening, 
Fare thee well for ever moe.” 


15. 
Up Sir Aager stood, the coffin 
Takes he on his bended back ; 
To the dark and distant church-yard, 
Is his melancholy track. 


16. 
Up then rose the sweet Eliza, 
Full courageous was her mood ; 
And her bridegroom she attended 
Through the dark and dreary wood. 


17. 
When the forest they had travers’d, 
And within the church-yard were, 
Faded then of good Sir Aager 
Straight the lovely yellow hair. 


18. 
When the church-yard they had tra- 
vers’d, 
And the church’s threshold cross’d, 
Straight the cheek of good Sir Aager 
All its rosy colours lost. 


19. 
“ Listen, now, my sweet Eliza! 
If my peace be dear to thee, 
Never thou, from this time forward, 
Pine or shed a tear for me. 


20. 
“ Turn, I pray thee, up to heaven 
To the little stars thy sight: 
Then thou mayest know for certain 
How it fareth with the knight.” 


21. 

Soon as e’er her eyes to heaven 
To the little stars she rear’d, 
Into earth the dead man glided, 

And to her no more appear’d. 


22. 
Homeward went the sweet Eliza, 
Grief of her had taken hold ; 
Woe is me! the Monday after, 
Dead she lay beneath the mould. 


But we must leave these regions of romance, and come to 


topics which we confess are far less interesting. The bustle of 
heroic, the vague splendour of supernatural, events must be suc- 
ceeded by the common place of daily deeds and uninteresting 


actors. We have no longer faces veiled in mystery and figures 
buried in the shadows of the imperfectly-understood past. Reali- 
ties come on the stage, and every minstrel claims his own song. 
If we could find the Lliads we should be at no loss for the Homer. 
The earliest known poet of distinction among the Danes was 
Anders Arrebo. He was born at CErréeskjobing, in 1587, 
and was made bishop of Trondhjem in 1717. He was accused 
of violating Episcopal decorum, and was displaced from his 
see by a decree of the Herredeg, in 1622. He sought not in- 


awe 
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spiration from the hill of Parnassus, but from Mount Sion ; his 
master was not Apollo, but David, and his productions resembled 
those religious compositions of which at the same period such a 
plenitude was to be found in England, all very devout and very 
execrable. ‘The quaintness of their titles probably served to re- 
commend them. One of the bishop’s stands thus: “ Plague 
powder, such as all God’s children may use.* His great wark is 
his Hexaémeron, or an Account of the Creation, in heroic rhyme. 

Anders Bording, who was born in 1619, was the editor of the 
Danish Mercury, in which he published a variety of poetical pro- 
ductions. As his name is introduced to fill an epoch sadly barren 
of song, his merits have been very unduly exaggerated. Wielandt 
has placed many of his pieces in his collection of Danish Poets, 
to which portion of the work Gram wrote a recommendatory 
preface, and Brunsman has done him similar honour in his Me- 
lodious Heaven-Pleasure, (Sjungende Himmellyst.) Of the Dr. 
Watts of Denmark, Thomas Kingo, born at Slangerup, in 1634, 
whose psalms and devotional songs ( Psalmer og uandelige Sange ) 
have deeply impressed the minds of the religious Danes, we must 
say a word or two; not so much because we think highly of his 
merits, but because he is the object of reverential affection even to 
the first men of his country. A better man will be sooner for- 
gotten than the venerable Bishop of Fynen, from whose grave, to 
use the thought of Ingemann, in his ode composed on the spot, 

** Music’s eternal melancholy strains 
Mount heavenwards.” 


His praises have been sung by Gruntvig; his psalms were lately 
reprinted, with a long list of subscribers, an evidence that he is 
highly estimated now : while his contemporaries honoured him with 
the titles of the star-ascending muse, the glory and grace of his 
country ;—so true is it that the hold on the sympathies may be as 
strong as that on the understanding. National vanity always 
seeks something to praise, and is satisfied with mediocrity until it 
obtains excellence ; and when this excellence is really found, men 
are not willing to confess that they had erred before, but cling to 
their old misjudgments with a greater tenacity, perhaps, because 
they want a foundation. As a conviction weakens, a prejudice 
frequently strengthens; and the idols occupy their places long after 
we have discovered them to be naught. It is not impossible that 
the dull prosaic temper of the times might have extinguished 
such fires as Arrebo and Kingo possessed. Yet the true spring 
of poetry will break out however it may be overlaid; and in the 
case of Dr. Watts himself there are passages of astonishing power 


* Pestpulver som af alle Guds Born bruges kan. - Kjob, 1618. 
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and beauty, in which the sublimest conceptions of the inspired 
writers are dressed in strains of perfect harmony. 

The following is a favourable specimen of Kingo’s manner. It 
is somewhat in the style of Quarles :— 


MORNING SONG. 
Nu rinder Solen op. 


From eastern quarters now Thou best dost understand, 
The sun ’s up-wandering, Lord God! my needing, 
His rays on the rock’s brow And plac’d is in thy hand 
And hill’s side squandering ; My fortune’s speeding, 
Be glad, my soul! and sing amidst thy And Thou foreseest what is for me most 
pleasure, fitting ; 
Fly from the house of dust, Be still, then, O my soul ! 
Up with thy thanks, and trust To manage in the whole 
To heaven’s azure ! Thy God permitting! 


O, countless as the grains May fruit the land array, 

Of sand so tiny, And corn for eating! 
Measureless as the main’s May truth e’er make its way, 

Deep waters briny, With justice meeting! 

God’s mercy is, which He upon me show- Give thou to me my share with every 
ereth: other, 

Each morning in my shell, Till down my staff I lay, 

A grace immeasurable And from this world away 
To me down-pouretb. Wend to unother! 

The reign of Frederick IV. (1700-30) was in every respect un- 
favourable to science and to literature. The study of the useful 
arts had sunk so low, that, when the king and queen were at- 
tacked with severe illness, not a physician could be found in the 
country to undertake their cure. The king himself was an un- 
cultivated creature, trained under the old maxim that monarchs 
are too exalted to need learning; and learning of course suffered 
from being held in contempt at court. A few men shone forth 
resplendent amidst the gloom of this period. Arne Magnussen, 
better known by the name of Arnas Dianne an Icelander by 
birth (nat. 1663), became the librarian of Copenhagen University in 
1721; and after having by his researches illustrated many curious 
points of history, left his valuable collections to the establishment 
with which he was so honourably associated, where they still remain 
—a treasure whose value is little understood beyond the Danish 
territory. He not only filled the shelves of the library with im- 
portant literary gifts, but endowed it with considerable pecuniary 
donations for the encouragement of Scandinavian learning. In 
1723, Albert Thura published at Hamburgh his Idea Historie 
litterarie Danorum, a work of very valuable materials. Poetry 
and the drama too found no unworthy representative in Ludvig 
Holberg, born at Bergen in 1684, who claims attention as one of 
the most remarkable men of his country and his time. His talents 
were various; his learning considerable. He had a ready wit, 
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an acute perception of the ludicrous, and a great facility of ex- 
pression. He wrote his own life in Latin (Havnie, 1727).* 
The Danes honour him, and with good reason, as the father of 
their national literature. He adventured into every domain of 
learning—sometimes to succeed, at others signally to fail. He 
tried to moralize in fable, and, as Eichhorn says, won there no 
single leaf to add to his laurel crown. 

Holberg’s more serious productions were highly welcome to 
his nation, yet his spirit seemed most to revel in the regions of 
wit and fancy. His (Latin) Nicolai Klimii Iter Subterraneum 
was one of the most successful satires of the last century, and 
was translated into Danish, Swedish, English,/ German, French, 
Dutch, and Hungarian. Nay, so strong was his perception of 
the ludicrous, that in treating even of the graver points of history 
it frequently led him astray. 

His Peder Paars is a masterpiece of biting irony, though often 
vulgar and unbecoming. There is no book more popular in 
Denmark, and we have a quarto edition before us (Kjoben. 1772) 
which does great honour to the Danish press, from the excellence 
of the paper and printing, and the beauty of the plates with 
which it is adorned. They are in the Hogarth style, and many 
of them are worthy of that eminent master, whose mind was as 
much the counterpart of Holberg’s as can well be conceived. 
Had Holberg been a painter, he would have painted like Ho- 
garth: had Hogarth been a poet, he would have written like 
Holberg. The same originality, the same vigor, the same disre- 
gard to decencies in both. Both happy in ludicrous concep- 
tions, in contrasts, in comparisons; both failing at times from 
the very overflowing of comic associations. ‘Too playful to 
finish—even to retouch—what they left; both coarse and dirty, 
yet extracting from every body homage to their inventive, their 
creative, their thought-awakening genius. 

In Holberg the Hudibrastic spirit is rife. His measure has 
been objected to: it is the Alexandrine; and sometimes, most 
truly, it, “ like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along ;” 
but it is matter of wonder how he should have managed the 
stanza with so much dexterity as seldom to leave a disposition 
to complain. 

Before the time of Holberg, the Danish Drama was in melan- 
choly plight. A few pieces had been written as. early as the 
sixteenth century by a schoolmaster of Odense, named Christen 


Hansen, and a Danish Bishop (Hegelund) published five scrip- 


* Of this life a well executed translation appeared in one of the volumes of the Col- 
lection of Autobiographies, in 18mo, originally published by Messrs. Hunt and Clarke. 
+ London, 1742, and another edition recently. 
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tural dramas. A preacher in Jutland printed three other dra- 
matic productions. ‘The following century brought forward 
several new competitors for scenic fame. In the whole period 
there is no one author worth attention. Holberg’s first dramatic 
piece (published in 1729) was the work of a superior order of 
intellect. ‘There seems not even a link of communion to asso- 
ciate him with his predecessors. If there had been rules and 
chains of art, they were insufficient to fetter him; he marched 
his own original way, with a sense of power sufficient to his sup- 
port and his success. It has been said of him, with some truth, 
that he was original even in his servility, and made the very 
models he studied subservient to his plastic genius. Of all the 
productions of the Danish press, his works are the best known, 
and being in the hands of most of those who are interested in 
this particular topic, there is the less demand for elaborate 
criticism upon them. As pictures of the Danish manners of his 
time, they are not always intelligible to strangers, but their influ- 
ence upon the minds of his countrymen must be received by us as 
evidence of their sterling excellence ; for though it is true that he 
stood in splendid contrast to the poor dramatists whom he found 
in possession of the field, it is not the less so that he appealed to 
a cultivated and intellectual nation, and made good his title in 
minds trained to estimate correctly and to judge sagaciously of 
what was offered to their admiration. His writings sank deep 
too among the people; he became the favourite of the many: he 
formed the national taste: he created the national drama. He 
was during his lifetime sole regent of the stage, and his reign, 
though less bright in his later days, was full of honour and 
glory to his native land. When he died, his kingdom was di- 
vided, but he really left no heir, till after the lapse of another 
generation Oehlenschleger has appeared; not indeed to intro- 
duce that sparkling and successful touch—that fine sense of the 
ludicrous—that happy portraiture of every-day life, in its pro- 
minent relief and strange extravagancies,—but to bring a higher 
tone of polish and of poetry, a tragic effect and dignity, an epic 
spirit—in a word, to elevate the literature of the stage. 

Christian Falster obtained no small reputation as a satirist. 
He was a better poet than Holberg, and wrote in a bitterer, 
bolder tone; but he obtained less applause. He was born in 
1690, and died in 1752. 

Great services were rendered to literature by Hans Gram 
(who died in 1748), the Archivarius of Denmark. He was an 
acute and industrious historian; and there is no subject of re- 
search in which he was engaged where he failed to collect valu- 
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able and minute details. His successor, Langebek, followed in 
his footsteps; and his Danish Library and Danish Magazine 
contain useful materials for the literary inquirer. 

Pontoppidan, whose real name is Brobye, the bishop of 
Bergen, who had previously obtained some distinction as a 
theological writer, published a Sketch of Norwegian History, 
which was welcomed with much enthusiasm, but has not main- 
tained the elevation to which it was exalted. His Origines 
Hawnienses (1760) is a work of standard authority; and his pro- 
ductions on political economy, though not of much value, now 
that the facts and bearings of this important subject are collected 
and classed in scientific arrangement, were in their day deemed 
of high importance. 

P. F. Suhin’s historical labours (born 1720, died 1798) must 
not be passed over in silence. He was the son of a Danish 
admiral, and having studied jurisprudence, he lived for many 
years at Trondhjem, where he married, and returned to Copen- 
hagen in 1765, after fourteen years absence. Nyerup published 
an account of his life and writings, which is attached to the 
fifteenth volume of his works. His History of Denmark (in 
eleven volumes, of which six were published in his life-time and 
five after his death,) is one of the most elaborate historical pro- 
ductions of the North. He wrote a great variety of essays and 
pamphlets, supplied many-of the periodicals and learned soci- 
eties of his country with valuable compositions, translated several 
classical works from the Latin—in a word, the mere titles of his 
different publications occupy six columns of the Literary Lexicon 
of Denmark. 

Christian VII., who was honoured with Voltaire’s famous 
epistle, on account of his decree in favour of the freedom of the 
press, was undoubtedly an efficient patron of letters and of 
learned men. It has been foolishly contended that this liberty 
was injurious in its consequences, because the country was not 
ripe for its exercise—this want of ripeness being the ever-repeated 
fallacy by which all improvement is deprecated. No doubt, when 
the flood-gates were opened, the stream bore with it much matter 
that was valueless; but this was as nothing compared with the 
important accession which almost every department of knowledge 
received from the universal emulation which was excited. The 
French Revolution, however, was made the plea for again inter- 
fering with the press, and in 1793 a rescript restored it to its 
former condition, which gave occasion to the sentiment— 


“* The press is free—the press is free, 
And many mighty bards there be, 
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To sing the glory-giving strain— 
The press is chain'd—but where's the bard 
The bold enchainer to reward, 

Or waken music from the chain ?” 


Sneedorf died, aged 40, in 1764. He published a weekly 
newspaper, The Patriotic Observer, which was of great utility to 
literature. His allegorical poems were much admired, but a 
better taste has introduced a better class of composition. His 
son, the admiral, produced one or two ballads which are highly 
valued, especially that in which he chants the merits of Herr 
Henrik, the improver of the Copenhagen docks. This was one 
of the first modern imitations of the style of the Kiampe Viser, 
and owes its success rather to this circumstance than to any real 
excellence. Poetry it has none, but harmony it has much. 

Tullin can hardly be deemed a poet of the first order; and his 
merits, great as they were, were overshaded by the surprising 
vigour and lyrical concentration of Ewald, who so soon followed 
him. But Tullin’s first production—which is pre-eminently sweet 
and graceful, and which exhibited charms of language such as had 
never before been awakened—was received with an enthusiasm 
the memory of which has been preserved to another generation. 
His taste was correct, his facility great, and to all conceptions he 
gave the most appropriate and melodious expression. Before his 
time, Danish poetry had not got out of that rugged versification, 
which, though tolerable when employed for the stirring events of 
vigorous descriptions of the Kiampe Viser, had made the com- 
mon places of public pens altogether beyond endurance. Tullin 
brought from foreign study that polish which had become uni- 
versal in the civilized nations of the south. ‘The French school 
is that in which he sought and found his models. The har- 
mony of his compositions was a new discovery for the patriotic 
feeling of his nation, and the wonder is, not that Tullin should 
have met with the success that awaited him, but that the singular 
aptitude of the Danish language for poetical melody should not 
have been developed long before, especially as there are in the 
ancient Scandinavian ballads passages of the most attractive 
sweetness. Yet it must be owned, that the style of his composi- 
tions was very dangerous to the poetical taste of his country— 
that the sound of his harmonious song was likely to distract and 
divert attention from the sense it conveyed. And, in truth, Tullin 
opened the door to a shoal of verse-makers, sufficiently trained to 
the production of agreeable sounds—masters of the corporeal 
forms of song—but who were unable to add an iota to the stock 
of thought, or to vivify their works with anything of the immortal 
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spirit of true eloquence. Yet such pleasing rhymers have their 
day and their admirers, who do not look beneath the ripples of the 
surface, nor ask whether under the sparkling and beyond the 
murmuring, there is depth or power. 

John Ewald may, without hesitation, be pronounced one of the 
most perfect lyric poets the world has ever seen. Campbell in 
his happiest moments, in his Battle of the Baltic for example, 
approaches him nearly; but Campbell himself has never produced 
anything so simple, so strong, so exciting, so complete in all its 
parts, as the poem which is now become the national song of Den- 
mark, and of which many English translations exist. His allego- 
rical “ Temple of Fortune” was honoured with praises which it well 
deserved, but it unites the false notions of his day. When re- 
moved from the influence of this enfeebling spirit, Ewald is one 
of the most vigorous masters of lyric song; his is a concentrated 
strength which seems never to want appropriate expression. He 
smote the lyre with a master’s mighty hand, and stands far above 
every competitor in all the higher qualities of poetical genius. 
But notwithstanding his noble discovery, he made slow progress 
to the admiration of his countrymen, who had been fascinated by 
the sweeter and feebler strains of Tullin. Time, which ultimately 
takes charge of all honest and honourable reputations, has given 
to Ewald the position which he merits,—has lowered Tullin, and 
elevated his follower. 

As we can hardly find a more appropriate specimen of the 
Danish language, we will give the national song with a metrical 
translation, which, we are very willing to confess, is in every 
respect far removed from the concentrated excellence of the 
original. 


Kong Christjan stod ved hoien Mast King Christian by the main-mast stood 
I Rég og Damp. In smoke and mist! 
Hans Veerge hamrede saa fast So pour’d his guns their fiery flood 
At Gothens Hielm og Hierne brast. That Gothmen’s heads and helmets bow’d; 
Da sank hvert fiendligt Speil og Mast Their sterns, their masts fell crashing Joud 
I Rég og Damp In smoke and mist. 
“ Fly,” skreg de, “ fly, hvad filygte kan! “‘ Fly,” cried they, “ let him fly who can, 
Hvo staaer for Danmarks Christian For who shall Denmark’s Christian 
I Kamp?” Resist ?” 


Niels Juel gav Agt paa Stormens Brag. Juel look’d on the tempestuous fight 
“ Nuer det Tid!” ** Now’s the time—now !” 
Han heisede det rode Flag He reared the red-flag high in sight, 
Og slog paa Fienden Slag i Slag, With doubled zeal the foe they smite, 
Da skreg de hoit blandt Stormens Brag Loud shouting in the stormy fight 
“ Nu er det Tid !” “ Now’s the time—now !— 
« Fly, skreg de, “‘ Hver, som veed et Now let them—now—for shelter flee, 
Skiul! Jewel of Denmark ! all to thee 
Hvo kan bestaae for Danmarks Juel Must bow.” 
I Strid ? 
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O Nordhav! Glimt af Vessel brod 
Din morke Sky, 

Da tyede Keemper til dit Skiod : 

Thi med ham lynte Skreek og Did! 

Fra Vallen hoértes Vraal, som brod 
Din tykke Sky. 

Fra Danmark lyner Tordenskiold ; 

“ Hver give sig i Himlens Vold 
Og flye !” 


Du Danskes Vei til Roes og Magt 
Sortladne Hav! 

Modtag din Ven som uforsagt 

Tor mode Faren med Foragt 

Saa stolt, som du, mod Stormens Magt 
Sortladne Hav! 

Og rask igiennem Larm og Spil 

Og Kamp, og Seier for mig til 
Min Grav! 


Thou North-Sea! Vessel’s* lightnings 
Thy deep-blue sky, [wreathe 
And warriors sink thy waves beneath, 
The glare but shows the path of death, 
The war-shouts agitating breath 
Shakes thy blue sky. 
See, Denmark’s foes! See Tordenskiold 
Heaven’s thunderbolts of terror hold— 
And fly ! 


Pathway of Denmark’s fame and might, 
Dark-rolling wave ! 

Welcome thy friend who with delight 

Braves all the dangers of the fight, 

And scorns, like thee, the tempest’s might, 
Dark-rolling wave ! 

Still,—still the songs of victory teach, 

Still tell of glory, till I reach 
My grave! 


Ewald had the good fortune at last to obtain the attention of 
some of those whose opinions act influentially upon society. But 
all his early history was an impediment to his reaching any con- 
siderable distinction. He was born in 17453, in a low station; 
was the son of a schoolmaster, who died when the boy was in his 
ninth year. In his sixteenth he left his country, and entered the 


Prussian military service as a drummer; this he soon abandoned 


to occupy the same station in the Austrian. He returned to 
Copenhagen in 1760, and in 1762 became an alumnus in Volken- 
dorf college. He seems to have passed most of his life in obscu- 
rity, and died in 1781. His Fiskerne (Fishermen), when repre- 
sented on the stage excited great applause, and it may be cer- 
tainly said of him that his glory has spread like a circle on the 
water, ever widening, but not as it widens losing its distinctness. 
Of his lighter compositions this is a fair sample. 


THE SEAMAN. 
En Sémand med et modigt Bryst. 


A seaman with a bosom light, 
He can lack money never. 

Loss sharps for gain his appetite, 

And poverty’s to him a fight, 
Which cannot last for ever. 


The sea he saddles, bold of mood, 
Whene’er his heart it pleases, 

And high upon the billows rude, 

To distant coasts, with gold bestrew’d, 
He canters ’fore the breezes. 

When plundered by his friend, the main, 
And set on heavy trial, 

He laughs, and what from him she’s ta’en 

Ten-fold makes her restore again, 
And will have no denial. 


When rich as e’er he craves to be, 
And as the richest merry, 

He hoists sail on his good sail-tree, 

And hastes, with sport and song and glee, 
Back to his bosom’s dearie. 


* The name of the admiral’s ship. 
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Ewald’s dramas are Greek tragedies Scandinavianized. His 
Balder’s Death is founded wholly on the Icelandic, or Edda, my- 
thology, and is relieved by lyrical choruses, in the style of the 
classics. With an instrument of sweetness like the Danish, 
Ewald produced cantatas of great excellence, which served, 
perhaps, more than any of his works, to show the aptitude of the 
language for melodious results, The first national tragedy of the 
Danes was Ewald’s Rolf Krage; his genius is undoubtedly in 
the composition, but he has not made a very happy choice of a 
story. Still, there is in all his writings a loftier tone, a more sus- 
tained elevation, than is to be found in the writings of any of those 
who preceded him. 


J. H. Wessel has written some admirable comic stories. He 
was a Norwegian by birth, and died in the prime of his life at 
Copenhagen, where he held the office of translator to the theatre, 
having rendered great services to the dramatic fame of his country. 
To judge of him according to the testimony of some of his con- 
temporaries, he would be deemed the first poet of Denmark. 
His reputation has not maintained the station given to it, while 
that of his contemporary has towered far above it, though Ewald 
was considered in their life-time greatly inferior to Wessel. His 
Kjerlighed uden Stromper, (Love without Stockings,) stands at 
the head of all the humorous parodies of the Danes. His Gaffelen 
(The Fork) is a very laughable tale of a good woman, who being 
visited by several of the gods, is allowed to choose three things as 
a recompense for the entertainment she provided for them. She 
quarrels with her husband about a dainty they desiderate, and then 
wishes that his fork were stuck through his nose, which being 
accomplished, her third wish is that it should be taken out again, 
and so her hopes and the story end.* 


Edward Storm appears to us to have preserved more of the old 
spirit in his “ Sir Sinclair” ballad than is to be found in any modern 
Danish author. Most of the later poets of Denmark have indeed 
drunk deep at the ancient Scandinavian well, and their thoughts 
and their machinery seem borrowed from the poetry of their fore- 
fathers; but Storm, in his admirable ballads, rather gives a wave 
from the fountain itself, or a poem precisely such as a skald would 
have written, had he taken the subject in hand. We cannot re- 
frain from giving a version of his Sir Sinclair. It has all the raci- 
ness of the Kiwmpe Viser. 


* The same story has been told by our own Prior, in his “ Baucis and Philemon.” 
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SIR SINCLAIR. 


Sir Sinclair sail’d from the Scottish ground, 

To Norroway land he hasted, 

*Mongst Guldbrand’s rocks his grave he 
found, 

Where his corse in its gore is wasted. 


Sir Sinclair sail’d o’er the blue, blue wave, 

For Swedish pay he hath sold him, 

God help the Scot! for the Norsemen 
brave, 

Shall biting the grass behold him. 

The moon at night spread pale its light, 

The billows were gently playing : 

See a mermaid merge from the briny surge, 

To Sir Sinclair evil spaeing. 


“ Turn back, turn back, thou bonny Scot! 

Thy purpose straight abandon, 

To return will not be Sir Sinclair’s lot, 

If Sir Sinclair Norroway land on.” 

“ A curse on thy strain, thou imp of the 
main! 

Whom nought but to bode ill pleases, 

Far other thou’dst preach, wert thou but 
in my reach, 

I would hack thee all to pieces.” 


He sail’d for a day, he sail’d for three, 
With all his hired legions, 

Upon the fourth morn, Sir Sjnclair he 
Saw Norroway’s rocky regions. 

By Romsdal’s strand he reaches land, 
Himself for a foe declaring ; 

Him fourteen hundred men followed close, 
Such evil intentions bearing. 


They vex’d the people, wherever they 
came, 

With pillage and conflagration, 

Old age’s feebleness mov’d not them, 

Nor the widow’s lamentation. 

The child was slain on the mother’s breast, 

Though it smil’d on the murderous savage ; 

But soon went tidings east and west 

Of all this woe and ravage. 

From neighbour to neighbour the message 
runs, 

On the mountains blazed the beacon. 

Intolurking-holes crept not the vallies’ sons, 

As the Scots perhaps might reckon. 


“ The soldiers have follow’d the King to 
war, ‘ 

Ourselves must arm us, brothers! 

And he who here his blood will spare, 

Shall be damn’d as a cur by the others!” 


The peasants of Vaage, of Leso and Lem, 

Bearing axes sharp and heavy, 

To the gathering at Bredaboigd one and 
all come, 

On the Scots fierce war to levy. 


A road, which all men Kringe call, 

By the foot of the mountain goeth, 

The Lange,* wherein the foes shall fall, 
Close over against it floweth. 


The grey-hair’d shooters are taking aim, 

Each gun has been call’d into duty, 

The Naikt his wet beard uplifts from the 
stream, 

And with longing expects his booty. 


Sir Sinclair fell, the first—with a yell 

His soul escap'd him for ever! 

Each Scot loudly cried when the captain 
died 

“ God us from this peril deliver!” 

“ Now fierce on the dogs, ye jolly Norse- 
men! 

Smite, smite with all your power!” 

Then the Scot had fain been athome again, 

His courage had ne’er been lower. 


The Kringe was spread with the corses 
dead, 
The ravens were glutted with slaughter ; 
Long wept for the young blood there that 
was shed, 
Of Scotland many a daughter. 


Not one living soul went home, not one, 
To his landsmen to tell the story. 
"Tis a perilous thing to invade who wone 
On Norroway’s mountains hoary. 


A pillar still towers on that self-same spot, 
Which Norroway’s foes defieth. 
To the Norseman woe, whose blood glows 


not, 
Whenever that pillar he eyeth ! 


His Thorvald is less admired, but we do not feel inclined to 
pass it over, feeling that by the introduction of these ballads we 
are relieved from the necessity of criticism, by putting the best 
materials of criticism into the hands of our readers. 


* A river in the valley of Guldbrand, 


+ The water-god or spirit. 
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THORVALD. 
Svend Tveskjeg havde sig en Mand. 


Swayne Tveskieg did a man possess, 
Sir Thorvald hight; 

Though fierce in war, kind acts in peace 
Were his delight. 

From port to port his vessels fast 
Sail’d wide around, 

And made, where’er they anchor cast, 
His name renown'd. 

But Thorvald has freed his King, 


Pris’ners he bought—clothes, liberty, 
On them bestowed, 

And sent men home from slavery 
To their abode. 

And many an old man got his boy, 
His age’s stay ; 

And many a maid her youth’s sole joy, 
Her lover gay. 

But Thorvald has freed his King. 


A brave fight Thorvald lov’d full dear, 
For brave his mood ; 

But never did he dip his spear 
In feeble blood. 

He follow’d Swayne to many a fray 
With war-shield bright, 

And his mere presence scar’d away 
Foul deeds of might. 

But Thorvald has freed his King. 


They hoist sail on the lofty mast, 
It was King Swayne, 

He o’er the bluey billows pass’d 
With armed train. 

His mind to harry Bretland* boil’d ; 
He leapt on shore : 

And every, every thing recoil’d 
His might before. 

But Thorvald has freed his King. 


Yet slept not Bretland’s chieftain good ; 
He speedily 

Collects a host in the dark wood 
Of cavalry. 

And evil through that subtle plan 
Befell the Dane ; 


They were ta’en pris’ners every man, 
And last King Swayne. 
But Thorvald has freed his King. 
“ Now hear thou prison-foogd!* and pray 
My message heed : 
Unto the castle take thy way, 
Thence Thorvald lead ! 
Prison and chains become him not, 
Whose gallant hand 
So many a handsome lad has brought 
From slavery’s band.” 
But Thorvald has freed his King. 


The man brought this intelligence 
To the bower’s door, 

But Thorvald, with loud vehemence, 
“ Tl not go,” swore. 

“* What—go, and leave my sovereign 

here, 

In durance sore ? 

No! Thorvald then ne’er worthy were 
To lift shield more.” 

But Thorvald has freed his King. 


What cannot noble souls effect ? 
Both freedom gain 

Through Thorvald’s prayer, and the 

respect 

His deeds obtain. 

And from that hour unto his grave, 
Swayne ever show’d 

Towards his youth’s friend so true and 

brave, 
Fit gratitude. 
But Thorvald has freed his King. 

Swayne Tveskieg sat with kings one tide, 
O’er mead and beer, 

The cushion soft he stroak’d and cried, 
« Sit, Thorvald, here. 

Thy father ne’er rul’d land like me 
And my compeers! 

But yarl and nobleman is he 
Whose fame thine nears. 

For Thorvald has freed the King.” 


Storm’s comic epic Breger is a failure in almost every parti- 


cular. 


It is in hexameters, rough and unmusical—the laborious 


work of many, many years; and though there are some passages 
not wanting in ludicrousness, they are not thickly scattered 


enough to redeem the whole. 


Storm’s Fables (Originale Fabler og Fortalinger) have much 
originality, and in his comic displays he is particularly felicitous. 


* Britain. 


* Prison- foogd, the governor of the prison, Dan dug 
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The ludicrous has always been a favourite and a successful pur- 
suit among the Danes. Bruun in his Fritimer (Leisure hours) 
has also produced many amusing stories, and happily versified 
those of Bocaccio and La Fontaine. 

H. Tode’s Fables are good. He wrote two Dramas which 
have many admirers, but are not to be reckoned among the master- 
pieces of the art. His works are numerous, in Latin, German, 
and Danish. He died (Et. 70,) in 1806. He had a consider- 
able reputation both as a medical and chirurgical writer. He 
translated several of Smollett’s novels, published some original 
romances, several philological works, and wrote a great quantity 
of periodical criticism. 

The Danes have their epics: there is the Starkodder of Pram, 
there is Det befriede Israel of Hertz. Our readers would like to 
know something about these hero-poems. We cannot oblige 
them, notwithstanding a long habit of self-sacrifice. We have 
opened the volumes; the last is in lumbering hexameters. We 
found ourselves in a poppy-field; around us was an indistinct buz. 
We cannot say more, for we were awfully weary, and can only 
recommend others to “ beware of trespassing on these grounds,” 
But it must be said for Pram, that he did not claim for his poem 
the “ great argument of an epic;” he called it modestly a rhyme 
chronicle. Both he and Hertz have developed many beauties in 
their mother-tongue; but this is a consideration removed from 
their claims to distinction as poets. Hertz is constantly running 
away from his subject, in chase of episodes, and when he has 
caught them, they are not worth having. In all this, we are 
sensible of treading on dangerous ground. To have an epic poet 
is a point of honour among all nations, and we are sorry to say the 
Danes are touched with the universal passion. They err. They 
can make out far better titles to fame. 

Samsde’s (1759—1796) Dyveke is one of the most renowned 
tragedies of the Danish stage; there are three several translations 
of it into German, as well as a Dutch version. He wrote also 
two volumes of poetry, which are not elevated above mediocrity. 

Thaarup’s poetical tone is majestic, though perhaps he does 
not always preserve that dignified character which is obviously 
the object of his ambition. In his operas he is graceful and har- 
monious. On the marriage of the present King he wrote his 
Hostgildet (Harvest Home), the songs of which passed speedily 
into the mouths of the people. The author introduced charac- 
ters from many parts of the Danish dominions, and made his 
opera attractive both for its groupings and its music. It has been 
translated into German. This success led him to attempt the 
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farther developement of his operatic talent; but, except in the 
songs, he failed; some of these are very pretty, especially those 


beginning I Osten silublaa Dagen smiler and Du yes af Jord. 
The Hostgildet is a sort of domestic idyl, as is the Peter’s Wed- 
ding, (Peter’s Bryllup). We have heard of an intention of trans- 
lating these into English, but doubt the success of the project, 
however well executed; it would be hardly possible to make the 
Danish pictures so familiar to English senses as to excite any 
considerable interest. 

Christian Levin Sander must be deemed one of the successful 
dramatic authors of Denmark. His writings are multifarious, 
both in German and Danish. The most celebrated of his pieces 
is Niels Ebbesen af Norrieriis, a tragedy in five acts, which has 
been translated into other languages. The Eropolis is a drama 
intended to Danicize the Italian opera; it is agreeably written, 
but deserves no praise beyond this. 

Of Jens Baggesen’s voluminous writings a new, complete, and 
enlarged edition is now passing through the press. We regret to 
say complete, for it would have been better for his fame had many 
of his writings not been republished. He was an ardent and 
somewhat irritable man; engaged in many a controversy, and 
flinging round him sparks, many of which might have been more 
properly left to themselves, and they would have been soon ex- 
tinguished. But he had many merits; he had travelled much, 
and with much benefit; he possessed remarkable comic powers. 
Notwithstanding his exuberance, he now and then mounts into 
elevation, and sometimes pours out extremely sweet and musical 
strains: he trenches often on the borders of impropriety, and 
sweeps an Anacreontic string with a lascivious hand. His lyrics 
are frequently as harmonious as if intended to be sung. He had 
embued himself with the spirit of Italy while journeying in that 
delightful land, and he endeavoured, not very successfully, to na- 
turalize the Italian opera. His comic tales are very good, and 
one of them, The Origin of the Censorship, or the Chronicle of 
Calundberg, is very lively and felicitous. One of his songs is so 
much admired, éspecially by the ladies, that we must find room 
for a yersion of it. 

WHEN I WAS LITTLE. 
Der var en Tid, da jeg var meget lille. 
There was a time when I was very tiny, | Then I upon my mother’s bosom toy’d me, 
My dwarfish form had scarce an ell’s Or rode delighted on my father’s knee; 


length won; And sorrow, fear, and gloom no more 
Oft when I think thereon, fall tear-drops annoy’d me, 


briny, Than ancient Greek, or modern minstrelsy. 
And yet [ think full many a time thereon. 
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If smaller, then, the world to me was 
seeming, 

Alas! much better was it in mine eyes ; 

For I beheld the stars like sparklets gleam- 


ing, 
And wish’d for wings to make them all 
my prize. 


When I, behind the hill the moon saw 
gliding, 

Oft thought I, (earth had then no mystery,) 

That I could learn, and bring my mother 
tiding, 

How large, how round, and what that 
moon might be ! 


Wond’ring I trac’d God’s flaming sun 
careering, 

Towards the west, unto the ocean bed ; 

And yet again at morn in east appearing, 

And dying the whole orient scarlet red. 


And then I thought on Him, the great, the 
gracious, 
Who me created, and that beacon bright, 


And those pearl-rows which all heaven's 
arches spacious, 
From pole to pole, illuminate at night. 


My youthful lip would pray in deep devo- 
tion, 

The prayer my blessed mother taught to 
me; 

Thy wisdom, God! thy mercy, shall the 
emotion 

Of worship wake, and wake unceasingly. 


Then pray’d I for my father, for my mother, 

My sister too, and all the family ; 

For unknown things, and for our wretched 
brother, 

The cripple, who went sighing, staggering 
by. 


They slid away—my childhood’s days of 
pleasure! 

Away with them my joy and quiet slid; 

Remembrance but remains, and of that 
treasure, 


That I should be bereav’d,O God! forbid! 


It was Baggesen’s fate, we cannot deem it his good fortune, to 
be set up in a sort of rivalry against Oehlenschleger. The 


latter, perhaps, valued him, as a controversialist always. values his 
adversary, at too low a rate; and Baggesen was repaid by those 
who brought their incense to him as the great poet of the age. It 
cannot be denied, that as the reputation of Oehlenschleger rose, 
that of Baggesen fell—fell beneath the fair level of his merits. 

A great impulse was given to the poetical literature of Den- 
mark by Henry Steffens, who, in 1802, delivered a course of 


belle-lettre lectures at Copenhagen. His mind was enriched 
with a large store of philosophical knowledge: he had written 
mineralogical, botanical, and zoographical works, and had had 
the benefits of travel and of intercourse with learned men. He 
had especially been long in Germany, (he is at this moment pro- 
fessor of natural history at Breslau,) and he came to Denmark 
full of the enthusiasm which the new school of German poetry 
had awakened within him. He first made this nation thoroughly 
acquainted with the writings of Gothe, and unveiled those work- 
ings of thought and sentiment which had produced such rich and 
beautiful results. ‘Though his lectures blended philosophy with 
literature, they made their deepest impression on the young 
poetical spirits that attended, and Oehlenschleger instantly caught 
the infection of his mind. He stirred up the imaginative spirit of 
the young bard—led his fancy to those higher ranges to which 
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Shakespeare and the dramatists of nature invited him—and created 
that new and nobler ambition which at once broke through the 
fetters of a petrified and prosaic temperament. 

Oehlenschleger’s merit is resplendent in these pieces, which 
have their source in Scandinavian history or mythology. He is 
initiated into the mysteries of Odin, and touches his harp glori- 
ously in the halls of Valhalla. He has struck with the hammer 
of Thor at the portal of our social sympathies, and poured out 
the metheglin of the past for our present delicious enjoyment. 
He followed a series of poets who certainly had drunk deep of 
the streams of popular poetry. Ewald, Frimann, Thaarup, and 
others, had found the same sources of inspiration in these ancient 
ballads, which are the genuine representations of the Danish 
poetical spirit. To the fire and vigour of old romance, Oehlen- 
schlager brought the exquisite polish of civilization. With a 
fancy rich as was possessed by the minstrels of the past, he has 
united a more delicate sympathy for what is harmonious and 
sensitive. The romancers of the earlier time pourtrayed the 
purer and more heroic passions in powerful outline. Oehlen- 
schleger has filled up the pictures with the finest touches of sen- 
timent, and with those gentler shades and blendings of varied 
thought and feeling which leave the complete result of pleasure 
and approval. 

Of a writer so voluminous as Oehlenschleger, and one who 
has most fully occupied so large a portion of the field so long, it 
is difficult to give any compositions as samples of the whole. His 
devotional pieces have the charm which belongs to some of 
Moore’s happiest productions, in which the religious feeling is 
exquisitely set off, and adorned by a chaste and appropriate 
imagery. Such a piece is the 


BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
Hver Vaar naar Taagerne flygte hen. 


Each spring,—when the mists have abandon’d the earth, 
And the little child Jesus awakes to birth, 

The angels of forest, and field, and sea, 

All shout the Redeemer—’tis he !—’tis he! 

And Nature delighted again is seen 

With her smiles of joy and her mantle of green. 
For the young and innocent shepherd, lo ! 

The angels of heaven are watching so; 

In the fields on the clear and beautiful night 
They wander and wave in the pale moon’s light. 
They are singing,—‘ To-day is the Saviour come, 
Born from the Virgin’s holy womb.” 
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His drink is made of the purest dew, 

His glances of beauty flow heavenward too. 
Heavenward he lifts his infantine hands— 
He is bound to the earth with rosy bands : 
His lispings are zephyrs, his cradle hay, 


And his eyes are a sparkling heaven-blue ray. 


\ 


Ye shepherds! to Bethlehem all repair, 

And bow to the babe that is suffering there ; 

And bid them come from the fields to see 

The lovely child on the straw, for he 

Has an innocent smile, and a voice so sweet, 

They will waft earthly bosoms to Heaven’s own seat. 


So soar’d the angels to heaven,—and then 

To Bethlehem came the shepherd-men : 

They list to Salvation’s holy call, 

And are met by scorners and doubters all, 
Again they go forth to the field’s green sod, 
Where they worship the infant and glorify God. 


And the stars shine bright in their golden rings, 
And welcome homewards the orient kings, 

And radiant ones join the choral hymn,— 

And earth is touch’d by the cherubim, 

Praising the babe—while the holy child 

Sweet on his mother’s bosom smil’d. 


And see, there spring from the darksome mould 
Flowers clad in purple, velvet, and gold ;— 
Beautiful things of wonderful birth 

Ascending to heaven tho’ bound to earth; 
Perfuming the urns, where their glories meet, 
With fragrant myrrh and with incense sweet. 


There is a pleasing moral—an agreeable flow of versification, 
and an originality of manner in his “ Time’s Perspective,” which 
tempt us to introduce it. 


TIME’S PERSPECTIVE. 


Through the city sped a youth, 
He was little gay, in truth, 
"Twas an evening dark and dim, 
And a desert place to him. 
From his childhood he was wont 
High upon the mountain front, 
In a castle old to dwell, 

Where Sol’s earliest lustre fell, 
And where last his purple look 
Dwelt, when he departure took 


I den store snever Stad. 


Learn’d and pious was the lad, 
Many a book he studied had, 
Liv’d, by aid of fancy strong, 
Long departed days among ; 
Could from ancient scripts repeat 
Every hero’s every feat ; 

And in modern pages sought 
Heroes—’twas an idle thought : 
So he flung contempt and scorn 
On the days when he was born. 
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As he trod the city ground 
Comfortless, he look’d around. 

As the sun went down to rest, 
Gloomier thoughts his mind possess’d. 
Tn the mile-long street he stood 

Sore dissatisfied of mood ; 

Down the row of houses tall 

Look’d he with contempt and gall: 

** What a nest ’tis, what a den! 
Worms its dwellers are, not men.” 


Whilst indulging thoughts like these, 
Him a vigorous old man sees ; 

Hears him mourn the sad decays 

Of our too degenerate days. 

Save the past he deem’d that nought 
Merits even a passing thought ; 
Setting up in sad array 

Our to-day ’gainst yesterday— 
Paradise and’ Noah’ ark 

’Gainst a hut of birch-tree bark. 


When the old man saw the lad, 

And the wandering thoughts he had, 
He approach’d to him and cried,— 
“«T with you quite coincide : 
Nothing like the past is dear. 

What ’gainst yonder is there here? 
When in chronicles we gaze 

On the long since vanish’d days, 
And then tarn to what we see, 
Wormwood must the contrast be. 


“ What a difference! there a bright 
Galaxy of deeds of might,— 

But as time advancing flows, 
Duller, duller still it grows ; 

Till, in gloom divided far, 

Here and there appears a star 

Pale, and blent with vapours foul, 
Powerless to move my soul ;— 

Just as when we cast our view 
Down this street’s lamp-avenue.” 

« Sir, you're right,” replied the youth ;— 
“* Who'll deny so plain a truth ” 
Then the old man bid him go 

Down with him the long long row ; 
And when they, slow pacing on, 

To its end at length had won, 

The old man with placid look 

By the hand young dreamer took, 
Turn’d him, saying, “See if thou 
Midst the galaxy art now.” 

“No, no, no,” the young man said : 
“* Hence the galaxy is fled. 

Far divided in the night, 

Burneth here and there a light ; 
There, where I outspit my gall, 
Gleameth now the lustre all.” 

Then the old man: “I nor you 
Time can penetrate ’tis true :”— 
Gaz’d awhile his face upon— 
Smil’d, embrac’d him, and was gone. 


In, another tone is the following extract from his “‘ Morgen- 


Vandring.” 


THE MORNING WALK. 
Saa huldt til den venlige Bégeskov. 


* To the beech grove with so sweet an air 
It beckon’d me. 

O earth! that never the cruel ploagh 

share 

Had furrow’d thee ! 

In their dark shelter the flowerets grew, 
Bright to the eye, 

And smil’d by my foot on the cloudlets 


blue, 
Which deck’d the sky. 
To the wood through a field I took my 
way; 
There L could see 
On the field an uppil’d stone heap lay, 
*Twixt hillocks three ; 
So anciently grayly white it stood, 
An oblong ring: 
Here doubtless was held in the old time 


good 
A royal Ting.* 


The royal stone, which there doth stand, 
The Stol-king press’d, 

With crown on head, and sceptre in hand, 
Tn sables drest. 

And every warrior solemnly pac’d, 
Peaceful in thought, 

And down on his stone himself calmly 

plac’d— 

No sword he brought. 


The king’s house stood on yonder heiglit, 
With walls of power, 
On yon had his daughter, the damsel 
bright, 
Her maiden bower: 
And upon the third the temple stood, 
Through the North fam’d wide, 
Where to Thor was offer’d the he-goat’s 
blood 
In reeking tide. 


* A kind of parliament, where the affairs of the nation were discussed. 
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O, lovely field! and forest fair, 
And meads grass-clad ; 

Her bride-bed Freya every where 
Enameled had. 

The corn-flowers rose in azure band 
From earthy cell; 

Nought else could I do but stop and stand, 
And greet them well. 


“ Welcome on earth’s green breast again 
Ye flow’rets dear! 

In spring how charming ’mid the grain 
Your heads ye rear. 

Like stars ’midst lightning's yellow ray 
Ye shine red, blue: 

O, how your summer aspect gay 
Delights my view.” 

“O poet! poet! silence keep— 
God help thy case! 

Our owner holds us sadly cheap, 
And scorns our race. 

Each time he sees, be calls us scum, 
Or worthless tares, 

Hell-weeds that but to vex him come 
*Midst his corn-ears. 


“ The greatest grace done for our sake 
In all his life, 

Is from his pocket deep to take 
His huge clasp knife; 

And heavy handful then to cut, 
*Midst grumbling much— 

Us with tobacco leaves to put 
In seal-skin pouch. 


“ He says, he says, that smok’d this way, 
We dross of the field, 
To the world by chance, by poor chance 


may 
Some benefit yield ; 
But as for our beauty, our blue and red 
hues 
Tis folly indeed— 
The mouth is his only test of use, 
And that’s his creed.” 


**O wretched mortals !—O wretched man! 
O wretched crowd !— 

No pleasures ye pluck—no pleasures ye 

plan 

In life’s lone road :-— 

Whose eyes are blind to the glories great 
Of the works of God ; 

And dream that the mouth is the nearest 


gate 
To joy’s abode. 


** Come flowers! for we to each other be- 
long, 

Come graceful elf, 

And around my lute in sympathy strong 
Now wind thyself; 

And quake as if mov’d by zephyr’s wing, 
*Neath the clang of the chord, 

And a morning song with glee we'll sing 
To our Maker and Lord.” 


Contemporaneous with Oehlenschleger, and formed to a great 


extent under the same circumstances, was Nicholas Grundtvig, an 
eloquent preacher and poet, whose services have not been alone in 
the regions of fancy, but in those of learned research. His pro- 
ductions ought to have excited more attention in England, which 
he visited last year, unknown and unnoticed; for he has mainly 
occupied himself with topics of deep interest to all Anglo-Saxon 
students; and be it allowed us to remark, that there is no 
portion of the field of our literature which has been less suc- 
cessfully cultivated than the Anglo-Saxon—while the foreign 
authors, Thorkelin for example, who have obtained most reputa- 
tion for their contributions, are perbaps the least deserving of com- 
mendation. Grundtvig’s Bjowu/fs Drape, and poetical translation 
of this Anglo-Saxon epic, is honourable to his taste, talent, aud 
erudition. The introduction is valuable for its facts—and the 
notes acute and useful, proposing various emendations, and sug- 
gesting much matter for intelligent criticism. 

Bernhard Severin Ingemann is the poet of woman. His verses 
are in the highest degree sweet and flowing. One of his best 
productions, which he calls a romantic epos, is De sorte Riddere, 
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(The Black Knights.) It is to be regretted that he took for it so 
ambitious a title. Of his long pieces, his Waldemar and fol- 
lowers is the one which displays the highest poetical character. 
His allegorical allusions and adorning of the Black Knights in- 
terfere with its many beauties Of versification. Great imaginative 
streugth [ngemann has not,—but he has other poetical attributes 
which will provide for his lasting reputation, We think he is not 
generally valued in Denmark as he deserves. Critics too frequently 
compare and contrast merits which are to be judged of by very 
different standards—and such questions as—is Wordsworth not 
greater than Byron, or Oehlenschleger than Ingemann?—are not 
to be answered by a monosyllable. Many of Ingemann’s lyrics 
are interesting in the highest degree. It is a pity he should have 
wasted himself on idyls and pastorals, even with the Shepherdess 
of Tolosa, ( Hyrden af Tolose.) ‘The title is pretty enough—but 
Guipuzcoa is not-the land for keepers of flocks. 
His versified legend of the Aspen tree is pathetically poetical: 
THE ASPEN. 


Hvad hwvisker saa selsomt i Midnattens Stund. 


What whispers so strange at the hour of 
midnight 

From the aspen’s leaves trembling so 
wildly ? 

Why in the lone wood sings it sad, when 
the bright 

Full-moon beams upon it so mildly. 


Tt soundeth as ’mid the harp-strings the 
wind-gust, 

Or like sighs of ghosts wandering in sor- 
row ; 

In the meadow the small flowers hear it, 
and must 

With tears close themselves till the mor- 
row. 


* O tell me, poor wretch! why thou shi- 
verest so? 

Why the moans of distraction thou pour- 
est ? 

Say can thy heart harbour repentance and 
woe ? 

Can sin reach the child of the forest?” 


** Yes,”—-sigh’d forth the tremulous voice 
—‘for thy race 

Has not alone fall’n from its station ; 

Not alone art thou seeking for comfort 
and grace, 

Nor alone art thou called to salvation. 


“ve heard too the voice, which with 
heaven reconcil'd 

The earth to destruction devoted ; 

But the storm from my happiness hurried 
me wild, 

Though round me joy’s melodies floated. 


“ By Kedron I stood, and the bright 
beaming eye 

I view’d of the pitying power ; 

Each tree bow’d its head, as the Saviour 
pass’d by, 

But I deign’d not my proud head to 
lower. 


“ T tower’d to the cloud whilst the lilies 
sang sweet, 

And the rose bent its stem in devotion ; 

I strew’d not my leaves ’fore the Holy 
One's feet, 

Nor bough nor twig set I in motion. 


“ Then sounded a sigh from the Saviour’s 
breast ; 

And I quak’d, for that sigh through me 
darted, 

‘Quake so till I come!’ said the voice 
of the Blest— 

My repose then for ever departed. 


“ And now must I tremble by night and 
by day, 

For me there no moment of ease is ; 

I must sigh with regret in such dolorous 
way, 

Whilst each flow’ret can sinile when it 
pleases. 


“ And tremble shall I till the Last Day 
arrive, 

And I view the Redeemer returning. 

My sorrow and punishment long. will sur- 
vive, 

Till the world shall in blazes be burning.” 
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So whispers the doom’d one at midnight ; 
its tone 
Is that of ghosts wandering in sorrow ; 


The small flowers hear it within the wood 
lone, 

And with tears close themselves till the 
morrow. 


Nor can we refrain from giving his Dame Martha, which 
has all the characters of a ballad of the Kiampe Viser era. 


DAME MARTHA’S FOUNTAIN. 
Fru Marthe sad paa Karisegaard. 


Dame Mariha dwelt at Karisegaard, 
So many kind deeds she wrought : 
If the winter were sharp, and the rich man 
hard, 


Her gate the indigent sought. 


With her hand the hungry she lov’d to 
feed, 
To the sick she lent her aid ; 
The prisoner oft from his chains she freed, 
And for souls of sinners she pray’d. 


But Denmark’s land was in peril dire: 
The Swede around burnt and slew, 

The castle of Martha they wrapp’d in fire, 
To the church the good lady flew. 


She dwelt in the tower both night and 
day, 
There unto her none repair’d; 
*Neath the church-roof sat the dull owl 


gray, 
And upon the good lady glar’d. 
And in the Lord’s house she dwelt safe 
and content, 
Till the foes their departure had ta’en; 
Then back to her castle in ruins she 
went, 
And bade it be builded again. 
There found the houseless a cover once 
more, 
And the mouths of the hungry bread ; 


But all in Karise By* wept sore, 
As soon as Dame Martha was dead. 


Aud when the Dame lay in her coffin, and 
smil’d 
So calm with her pallid face, 
O there was never so little a child, 
But was brought on her to gaze. 


The bell on the day of the burial toll’d, 
And youth and age shed the tear; 
And there was no man so weak and old 

But help’d to lift the bier. 


And when they the bier set down fora 
space, 
And rested upon the church road, 
A fountain sprang forth in that very same 
place, 
And there to this hour has it flow’d. 


God bless for ever the pious soul! 
Her blessings no lips can tell: 
Oft straight have the sick become sound 
and whole, 
Who’ve drank at Dame Martha’s well. 


The tower yet stands with the gloomy 
nook, 
Where Dame Martha sat of old; 
Oft comes a stranger thereon to luok, 
And with joy hears the story told. 


K. L. Rahbek’s literary industry, aided by no small portion of 


taste and knowledge, and especially by an earnest and patriotic 
spirit which is wont to awaken in the bosoms of others those 
feelings that are eloquent in its own—did much by the periodical 
supply of interesting matter to spread the love and the cultivation 
of letters. Magazines are everywhere important instruments of 
popular instruction, but they are so in the highest degree where 
no professional authors exist, where the rewards which attach to 
literature are small, transient and uncertain. Magazines are ex- 
cellent preparatory schools for aspiring students, and being gene- 
rally in the hands of men of tolerable judgment, they bring young 
competitors for fame at once before the tribunal of an editor—a 


* Village. 
G2 
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sort of grand-jury examination—and the greater tribunal of the 
public. Who, of all the men that have obtained distinction in our 
day, has not first fluttered his pinions in a newspaper or a magazine? 
In Denmark such productions hold some of the choicest gems of 
their poetical literature. Rahbek was the editor of the Minerva, 
a monthly review, and the Danish Observer ( Den Danske Tilskuer) 
a weekly one. The criticisms, which are very numerous, are 
generally either instructive or amusing. It is not criticism of the 
highest order, which is hardly obtainable in countries where the 
quantity of literature is small, and where literary men are thrown 
much into contact with one another. Our public judgments of 
those with whom we hold frequent intercourse will, for the most 
part, be very indulgent. The pleasure of exercising a severe 
estimate will not counterbalance the pain which may be inflicted 
by those whom we have lowered in the standard of public opinion. 
Tren as it is, the literary jealousies which always exist in the 
Danish capital will surprise, and perhaps amuse the stranger. 
Men there depend too much upon one another. The range of 
independent thought, as to the literary merits of competitors, is 
constantly checked by personal and private considerations. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, literature, like politics, manages to create its 
coteries, to define its parties, and to mark their individual advo- 
cates. In larger societies there is always a vast extent of neutral 
ground, where men of all opinions may congregate, and on which 
the intellect is free to expatiate at will. This neutral ground 
grows narrower and narrower as the social circle diminishes, and 
in extremely small societies leaves only a concentrated spirit of 
faction. The scandal-mongers of a village might, in a thousand 
cases, become the judicious critics of a large capital, where their 
severity might find a sufficient number of subjects for its more 
equitable diffusion. Rahbek’s drinking songs are lively and fre- 
quent companions of the social board; and to our taste there are 
few lyrics superior to his Peter Colbiornsen. 


PETER COLBIORNSEN. 


’Fore Fredereksteen King Carl he lay But ah, they fought like Northern men, 
With mighty host ; For much lov’d land, 

But Frederekshal from day to day, And it was Peter Colbiornsen 
Mach troubie cost. That led the band. 

To seize the sword each citizen Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 
His tools let fall, 

And valiant Peter Colbiornsen 


Was first of all. eal , I 
Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen, "ia re _ een 


Such heavy blows the Norsemen deal 
Amid the foe, 


’Gainst Frederekshald so fierce and grim But sturdiest reaper weary will, 
Tarn’d Carl his might, So happ’d it here; 
The citizens encountered him Though many the Norwegians kill, 
In numbers slight, More, more appear. 
Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 
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Before superior force they flew, 
As Norsemen fly, 

They but retir’d, the fight anew 
Unaw'd to ply. 

Now o’er the bodies of his slain 
His way Carl makes; 

He thinks he has the city ta’en, 
But he mistakes. 

Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 


A speedy death his soldiers found 
Where’er they came; 

For Norse were posted all around, 
And greeted them ; 

Then Carl he sent, but sorely vext, 
To Fredereksteen, 

And begg’d that he might bury next 
His slaughter’d men. 

Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 


“ No time, no time to squander e’er 
Have Norsemen bold, 

He came self-bidden ’mongst us here,” 
Thus Carl was told ; 

* If we can drive him back agen, 
We now must try?” 

And it was Peter 
Made that reply. 

Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 


olbiornsen 


& 


Lo! from the town the flames outburst, 
High-minded men! 

And he who fired his house the first 
Was Colbiornsen. 

Eager to quench the fire, the foes 
Make quick resort, 

But bullets fell as fast as snows 
Down from the fort. 

Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 


Now rose the blazes tow’rd the sky, 
Red, terrible, 

His heroes’ death the King thereby 
Could see right well. 

Sir Peter’s word he then made good, 
His host retires; , 

But iu his path the steen it stood, 
And on him fires. 

Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 


Magnificent midst corse and blood 
Glow’d Frederekshal ; 

Illum’d its own men’s courage proud, 
And Swedesmen’s fall. 

Whoe’er saw pile funeredl flame 
So bright as then? 

Sure never shall expire thy name, 
O Colbiornsen! 

Thus for Norroway fight the Norsemen. 


So large a portion of the life of P. A. Heiberg has been 
— in exile, that he has not borne that share in the literary 
istory of his country which his earlier successes promised. Ba- 
nished by a decree of the State Tribunal of Copenhagen, in 1800, 
he made no appeal against the decision, but has pursued a life of 
study and literary labour in France, his second country,—a 
country, to his eager and generous interest in whose reforms he 
probably owed his banishment. He was born at Vordingborg in 
1758. He has written several dramatic pieces, translations from 
other languages, especially an excellent version of Churchill’s 
Ode to Independence, and many political tracts connected with 
the public events of Norway. Heiberg’s dramas have many 
comic scenes, which are painted with great felicity. He errs 
by overstretching his characters; they go too far and say too 
much. Of his lyrics the Ruins of Uranienborg afford a fair, 
though perhaps a favourable specimen. 


THE RUINS OF URANIENBORG. 
Der Vandringsmand ved Séen. 


Thon by the strand dost wander,— 
Yet here, O stranger, stay ! 
Turn tow’rds the island yonder, 
And listen to my lay : 
— every meditation 
id thither, thither haste ; 
A castle had its station 
On yon banks ages past. 


In long past days in glory 
It stood, and grandeur sheen ; 
Now—’twas so transitory — 
Its ruins scarce are seen, 
But it in ancient tide was 
For height and size renown’d, 
It seen from every side was 
Uprising from the ground. 
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For no sea-king intended, 
I ween, was yonder hold; 
Urania! it ascended 
In praise of thee so bold. 
Close by the ocean roaring, 
Far, far from mortal jars, 
It stood tow’rds heaven soaring, 
And tow’rds the little stars. 


A gate in the wall eastward, 
Show’d like a mighty mouth. 
There was another westward, 
And spires stood north and south. 
The castle dome high rearing 
Itself, a spirelet bore, 
Where stood, fore the wind veering, 
A Pegasus, gilt o’er. 
Towers, which the sight astoanded, 
In north and south were plac’d, 
Upon strong pillars founded, 
And both with galleries grac’d. 
And there they caught attention 
Of all, who thither stroll’d, 
Quadrants of large dimension, 
And spheres in flames that roll’d. 
One from the castle staring, 
Across the island spied, 
The woods’ green foliage bearing, 
And ocean’s bluey tide. 
The halls the sight enchanted, 
With colours bright of blee ; 
The gardens they were planted 
With many a flower and tree. 
When down came night careering, 
And vanish’d was the san; 
The stars were seen appearing 
All heaven’s arch upon. 

Far, far was heard the yelling, 
(When one thereto gave heed,) 
Of those who watch’d the dwelling, 
Four hounds of mastiff breed. 


The good knight ceas’d to walk on 
The fields of war and gore; 
His helm and sword the balk on 
He hung, to use no more. 
From earth, its woe and rivt, 
His mind had taken flight, 
When in his chamber quiet 
He sat at depth of night. 


Then he his eye erected 
Into the night so far, 
And keen the course inspected 
Of every twinkling star ; 
The stars his fame transported 
Wide over sea and land ; 
And kings his friendship courted, 
And sought his islet’s strand, 
But the stars pointed serious 
To other countries’ track ; 
His fate call’d him imperious, 
He went, and came not back. 
The haughty walls, through sorrow, 
Have long since sunken low; 
The heavy ploughshares furrow 
Thy house, Urania! now. 
Each time the sun is sinking, 
It friendly looks on Hveen ; 
Its rays there linger, thinking 
On what that place has been. 
The moon hastes, melancholy, 
Past, past ber coast so dear; 
And in love’s pleasure holy 
Shines Freya’s starlet clear : 
Then suddenly takes to heaving— 
Of that same ruin old, 
The basis deep, believing, 
Some evening, tis oft told— 
For many moments gladl 
*Twould rise up from the mould ; 
It may not—so it sadly 
Sinks in Death’s slumber cold. 


His son, J. L. Heiberg, at this moment the popular director of 
the Copenhagen theatre, has obtained great applause by the in- 
troduction of Danish vaudevilles, which, representing national, 
local, and personal peculiarities, have been objects of great at- 
traction, especially on account of their novelty. The drama 
seems to have been at all times the object of his attention. One 
of his earliest works is a Latin dissertation on the merits of Cal- 
tleron, which left on our minds, we remember, a very favourable 
impression of the critical acumen of the young dramatist. 

There are crowds of writers of whom we know hardly how to 
speak, yet dare not pass over in absolute silence. Jem Smith’s 
Josepha, an Italian poetical tale, kas considerable deservings. 
Schak Staffeld’s Romances are among the best of the secon 

order. Brunn’s Rimener and Skriftemaalet (Confession) maintain 
a place in the good opinion of the Daues. The brothers Fri- 
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mann, (there were four of them,) all authors, and two of them 
tolerable poets, contributed largely to the literature of Denmark. 
Molbech would be entitled to particular notice, did our space 
allow: and Thiele, who has so illustrated the popular poetry of 
Denmark, by recording those superstitions which still dwell among 
the people, and whose existence may be traced in the old ballads 
of the north. 

The Danish language is the softest in sound and the simplest 
in construction of all the Gothic dialects.* That it continued 
uncultivated for mavy hundred years is not to be wondered at, 
as Latin and German were, down to the seventeenth century, the 
idioms both of literature and of polished society. In the reign 
of Louis XIV. of France, it partook of the corruptions which 
the influence of that great period of French literature spread over 
Europe. The language, instead of being improved as compared 
with the sixteenth century, was in every respect deteriorated. 
Holberg must be deemed its real deliverer, and his authority has 
preserved it from farther pollution. 

Some explanation may be required in using this phraseology. 
We have no objection to the introduction of any appropriate 
words into a language which add to its riches and its powers, 
but we abominate those intrusions which destroy all euphony— 
which answer no useful end—which merely represent the affec- 
tation of shallow tyros, and the fopperies of fashion and folly. 
There is nothing to our eyes and ears more essentially vulgar, 
graceless, and ignorant, than the interlarding conversation or 
writing with foreign phrases, exotic words, and sounds, which, 
though harmonious among kindred sounds, become harsh, dis- 
cordant, and disagreeable, when planted in the midst of a lan- 
guage with which they claim little affinity. The nasal tones of 
the French,—the guttural of the Spanish,—destroy, for example, 
the melody of an English sentence into which they may be intro- 
duced, and break up the chain of oral and rythmical affinities 
which run through the whole speech of a people. In this respect, 
perhaps, public taste is improving, and good sense is beginning 
to put its veto upon that superficial pretence to the knowledge 
of foreign tongues, which shows itself in the slip-shod vanity of 
dragging in some un-English word on every possible occasion. 
It is not thus that literature is enriched, or language improved, 
but by those quiet and promising studies which gather eloquence 
and truth in the fields of knowledge. 


* The earliest Danish Grammar that exists is that of Peder Syr. Den Danske 
Sprogkunst eller Grammatica, Kjéb. 1685. He also printed specimens of a Danish 
Dictionary. Jens Hijsgaard published a valuable Philosophical Grammar, in 1747, 
entitled Accentueret og raissonneret Grammatica som viser de tDanske Sprog i sin naturlige 
Skikkelse. A supplement followed in 1769. 
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Arr. I1].— Nouvelles Recherches sur  Endosmose et 0 Exosmose, 
suivies de ‘application expérimentale de ces actions physiques a 
la solution du probléme de U Irritabilité Vegetale, et a la déter- 
mination de la cause de [ Ascension des Tiges et de la Descente 
des Racines.—Par M. Dutrochet, Correspondent de |’Institut 


dans. Académie Royale des Sciences, &c. Svo. pp. 106. 
Paris. 1828. 


In the first number of this Journal we gave a review of M. Du- 
trochet’s former work, entitled “ L’Agent Immediat du Mouve- 
ment Vital,” in which we presented our readers with some account 
of his physiological researches. Since that period, this indefa- 
tigable and accurate observer has been incessantly occupied in 
pursuing the new and interesting path of inquiry which his pa- 
tience had succeeded in opening ; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, his former views have received much modification, the 
necessary consequence of every fresh discovery in science. 

In recalling our attention to the result of his earlier labours, 
M. Dutrochet begins his present treatise with the following brief 
exposition of the phenomenon of Endosmose and Exosmose. 


“* When two liquids differing in density, or chemical quality, are 
separated by a membraneous partition, two currents are established 
through this partition, in opposite directions, and of unequal forces. 
Hence it follows, that a quantity of fluid continues to accumulate on 
that side towards which the stronger current is directed.” 


The first half of the present volume is occupied with the inves- 
tigation of the cause of this peculiar property, and an inquiry into 
the laws which regulate its action; and, in the remaining portion 
of his work, M. Dutrochet attempts to account for certain phe- 
nomena in vegetation by the application of this newly discovered 
principle to the physiology of plants. 

It was observed in our former article, (Vol. I. p. 229.) that 
M. Dutrochet had satisfied himself that electricity was the cause 
of endosmose. His theory seemed plausible enough, and the 
experiment upon which it was founded, apparently sufficient to 
sanction its adoption. By the sole action of the galvanic battery, 
water was made to permeate a piece of bladder, and to accumulate 
on the side connected with the negative pole.* In this instance, 
it is manifest that electricity alone can be the exciting cause of 
endosmose. M. Dutrochet therefore concluded that as electricity 
is known to be evolved upon the contact of two substances of dif- 


* We refer to the experiment detailed in our Vol. I. p. 228, where the reader will 
observe at the 13th line from the bottom, that an oversight has been committed in 
stating both poles as negative. The zinc or less dense is, of course, positive. 
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ferent densities, or of different chemical properties, the cause of 
endosmose must be always attributed to an electrical current 
elicited by the close approximation of two heterogeneous fluids 
when merely separated by a thin membrane. Subsequent expe- 
riments however, have shown, that there is no electricity evolved 
during the continuance of the endosmose capable of being appre- 
ciated by the most delicate galvanoscope. M. Dutrochet is still 
unwilling to give up his theory, and considers it probable that 
the whole electrical effect is produced within the minute inter- 
stices or pores, where the opposing currents meet in their passage 
through the membrane. 

Before we proceed further in commenting on the discovery of 
M. Dutrochet, we must caution our readers against confounding 
the property of endosmose with any of the causes of filtration 
already known. The fluid, it is true, does percolate a porous 
membrane, and, as was already well known, it may be made to 
do so either by the ordinary process of evaporation, by its own 
gravity, or lastly by the agency of electricity. But neither of 
these causes fully explain that kind of filtration which M. Dutro- 
chet calls endosmose, although the last mentioned does indeed 
produce an effect in some respects similar, viz. that of an accu- 
mulation on one side of the membrane above the level of the sur- 
face of the fluid on the other, contrary to the laws of hydrostatics. 
But, the force of endosmose, which arises from the intra-capillary 
action excited upon the approximation of two heterogeneous 
fluids, is further accompanied by an Exosmose also. 

“The cause of endosmose then, as M. Dutrochet remarks, is still 
enveloped in much obscurity. I had originally admitted this cause to be 
electricity. I am still inclined to think it so, but this is not sufficiently 
shown.” —p. 32. 

Another theory has been proposed by M. Poisson, which 
places the question in a different light, and seems to bring us a 
step nearer to itssolution. For although we agree with M. Du- 
trochet that M. Poisson’s own explanation is defective, yet we 
are disposed to think that this philosopher has discovered the right 
clue for unravelling the mystery, and that endosmose and exos- 
mose are more likely to be owing to the combined results of 
capillary attraction and elective affinity, than to any known law of 
electricity. If future researches should ever succeed in establish- 
ing a connection between capillary attraction and electricity, then 
indeed endosmose also will most probably be explicable upon 
this same principle. But, in the present state of our knowledge, 
we are inclined to think, in opposition to M. Dutrochet, that the 
agency of causes already known will be found sufficient to explain 
this phenomenon. 
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M. Poisson’s theory may be briefly stated thus. Suppose two 
vessels connected at the bottom by a horizontal capillary tube. 
Let the altitude of two fluids in the separate vessels be inversely 
as their densities, and the pressure of each at the opposite ends of 
the tube will be the same. If the tube, when placed ina vertical 
position, be capable of elevating these fluids by the power of capil- 
lary attraction, each will now enter it, and at first compress the 
air it contained between them. Afterwards that fluid whose capillary 
attraction is the greatest will expel the other, and at length occupy 
the whole tube. In this state we have the fluid in the tube pressed 
equally at either extremity by the fluids in the vessels; we have 
also the capillary attraction at each end equal. Hence no further 
motion would ensue from the operation of either of these causes. 
But if we now suppose the attraction of each fluid to be greater 
for the other than the attraction of either fluid for itself, then the 
capillary column will be more strongly attracted at that extremity 
of the tube where the contact of the heterogeneous fluids takes 
place than at the opposite extremity, and will therefore be pro- 

elled onwards, until it shall have restored the equilibrium by 
increasing the altitude of the fluid on the side towards which it is 
urged. 

M. Dutrochet observes, 


“ It follows from this theory, that there should be only a single cur- 
rent through the partition separating the two heterogeneous fluids, and 
that this single current would be directed towards that of the two fluids 
which possesses the greatest attractive force for the capillary column. 
But observation proves that there are two opposite currents of unequal 


force through the partition. This fact alone is sufficient to weaken the 
theory of M. Poisson.”’—p. 2. 


The defect in M. Poisson’s explanation, however, we do not 
consider to consist so entirely in his theory not accounting for a 
double current, as in his not having stated the exact result pro- 
duced by the action of affinity, when the heterogeneous fluids are 
brought into contact. Let us first select an example to which we 
may apply this theory, and we shall see whether it will fairly ac- 
count for the facts observed. We will place pure water on one 
side of the membrane, and a saccharine solution (diluted treacle 
for instance) on the other. According to M. Poisson the treacle 
will attract the water in the capillary tube with a stronger force 
than that by which this column is attracted towards the pure 
water in the other vessel, and hence the water in the tube will be 
impelled towards the treacle. But if M. Poisson’s reasoning were 
correct, the effect which he ascribes to the superior attraction of 
the syrup for the water, ought to be the same whether the tube 
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were capillary or not. Let us then suppose the tube not to be 
capillary, and now inquire what would be the result in this case. 
The syrup and water would certainly tend to unite, until the par- 
ticles of sugar were equally diffused through both vessels. ‘This 
diffusion would be assisted at first by some of the heavier fluid 
displacing a portion of the lighter, and passing along the bottom 
of the tube to the opposite vessel; but it would be perfected 
only by the affinity of the water for the sugar, by which action 
some of the particles in the dense solution would be gradually 
abstracted and dispersed through the pure water. So far, then, 
from the whole of the water passing over to dilute the syrup, the 
reverse would for the most part be the case, for the particles of 
sugar would pass over to the water. If the tube, therefore, were 
not capillary, it should seem that we should have the phenomenon 
ascribed to exosmose more especially exhibited, viz. a portion of 
the denser medium, or rather of the substance in solution, passing 
through the tube to the lighter. This would be accomplished by 
the known laws of affinity, without any increase in the volume of 
the fluid by which they were attracted, and through which they 
become dispersed. If now, during this progression of the sac- 
charine particles, we imagine the tube to become capillary, there 
is no reason why this action should cease. But then it should 
seem, that we shall have the exact conditions upon which M. 
Poisson illustrates his theory completely restored. We have a 
capillary column of fluid, one end of which is denser than the 
other, and consequently a difference in the capillary actions at the 
opposite extremities, which will begin to operate in propelling the 
column towards the syrup. Why the solvent (water) only should 
be propelled forward, and the substance (sugar) in solution still 
continue to advance in an opposite direction appears very strange ; 
but experiment seems to show us that this is actually the case. 
The most plausible conjecture therefore which we can offer is, 
that we have here exhibited the effects resulting from the simulta- 
neous operation of two forces (capillary attraction and affinity) 
of different kinds, and acting in opposite directions. Nor must 
we neglect to remark upon the extreme shortness of the capillary 
tubes. We can scarcely imagine the particles to have entered 
them before they have already arrived at their opposite extremity. 

In a note in the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, for Aug. 
1827, M. Dutrochet has recorded, as an objection to M. Pois- 
son’s theory, that in the case of endosmose produced by the con- 
tact of two heterogeneous fluids, the accumulation is not always 
on the side of that fluid which rises to the least height in capillary 
tubes. But as he has not repeated this objection in his present 
work, he has probably since considered this argument of no great 
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value. Where the fluids possess different chemical properties, 
we must remember that the result of their union within the capil- 
lary tubes, would be the production of a fresh substance, and it 
would be necessary first to investigate the law of capillary attrac- 
tion for this also, before we could venture to speculate upon the 
manner in which its presence might modify the action of the 
endosmose. 

It is easy also to diminish the weight of another objection, 
which M. Dutrochet has raised against M. Poisson’s theory. 
Having found that although the albumen of an egg was capable 
of exciting a very powerful endosmose, yet if water were carefully 
poured upon it, these two substances would remain in contact 
without any apparent intermixture, he concluded that the endos- 
mose must here be attributed to some other cause than the mutual 
attraction of the albumen and water. Albumen, however, is 
known to be partly soluble, which is quite sufficient to account 
for the commencement of the action, by means of that portion 
which is contiguous to the membrane. 

M. Dutrochet remarks, that another explanation might be 
offered to account for the double phenomenon of endosmose and 
exosmose, by supposing each fluid to be conveyed through the 
capillary pores with a facility of permeation, proportional to the 
force with which it rises in capillary tubes. 

We might also suggest the possibility, that each effect is the 
result of affinity alone, so soon as the capillary action has ceased 
in the manner described by M. Poisson; and that the water is 
propelled through the pores in one direction, by its attraction 
towards the particles in the solution on the one side of the mem- 
brane, while the particles of sugar are propelled through the same 
pores, in the contrary direction, by their attraction for the water 
on the other side. ‘The difference in the strength of the two cur- 
rents thus produced, might then be supposed to arise from the 
greater facility with which the water is capable of permeating the 
the membrane. But on either of these hypotheses, we shall have 
only one force producing simultaneously two effects in opposite 
directions, which seems less likely to be the case, than that two 
forces, of different kinds, should each be exhibited by separate 
results. 

With these suggestions, then, we leave the question, as to what 
may be the real cause of endosmose, to the further interrogation 
of a more varied series of experiments than those to which it has 
been hitherto subjected. 

M. Dutrochet has also ascertained, in contradiction to his 
former views, that acids in general produce an endosmose as well 
as alkalis, and not an exosmose, as he had originally imagined. 
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His error arose from his mistaking the nature of the action pro- 
duced by sulphuric acid. This acid, as well as sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when added to any liquid producing an endosmose, 
cause the action to cease altogether; or, as he expresses it, they 
are “ enemies to endosmose.” Hence he proposes to class fluids 
as active and inactive with respect to this property. This sug- 
gestion, however, must be considered as provisional, until some- 
thing be more accurately determined respecting the true cause of 
endosmose, when all such apparent anomalies will most probably 
admit of easy solution. 

A more important fact, however, has been at length clearly 
established by his later experiments. From these it appears that 
certain inorganic substances have the power of producing endos- 
mose. In his former treatise he had obtained no satisfactory 
results of this nature with thin lamine of freestone and limestone; 
but he has now shown, that with thin plates of baked clay, vary- 
ing from ,', to 3 of an inch in thickness, precisely the same effects 
can be produced as with a membrane of an animal or vegetable 
substance. ‘This fact, therefore, clearly removes the phenomenon 
of endosmose from the exclusive dominion of physiology. The 
force of the endosmose increased as the thickness of the plates 
diminished, which further tends to confirm a remark we have 
already made, that the length of the capillary tubes is an impor- 
tant element in this inquiry. 

M. Dutrochet also proposes to separate inorganic substances 
into active and inactive, confining the former class to some alumi- 
nous minerals, and including in the latter such as are siliceous 
and calcareous. 

By means of a simple contrivance, which M. Dutrochet names 
an endosmometer, he has compared the velocity and force of en- 
dosmose produced by syrups of different densities. A piece of 
bladder is stretched over the mouth of a funnel-shaped receiver, 
which ends in along tube. The quantity of fluid introduced into 
this vessel, in a given time, is then observed by noting the diffe- 
rent altitudes to which it rises in the tube. But as the strengths 
of the syrups placed in the receiver are continually diminishing by 
the influx of the exterior fluid, he is obliged to assume the mean, 
between the specific gravities at the beginning and end of his 
experiment, as the actual specific gravities of the syrups em- 
‘ ployed. Notwithstanding the rude character of such an experi- 
ment, the results obtained are sufficiently satisfactory to convince 
us, that the velocity of the endosmose varies as the excess of the 
specific gravity of the syrup above the water. M. Dutrochet has 
represented his results somewhat clumsily, and we have therefore 
reduced them, in the following Tables, to a more convenient form 
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for comparison.* ‘The first columns, under the word Diff., re- 
present the proportions between the differences of the specific 
gravities of water and the syrups employed, and the second 
columns, under the word Alt., represent the proportions between 
the corresponding altitudes to ‘which the fluid is raised in the tube 
in the same time. Experiments 1 and 2 were made with bladder, 
3 and 4 with porous baked clay. 


l. 2. 


| Diff. Alt. | Diff. Alt. 
1 ] 1 1 
1,76 1,74 | 1,59 1,65 

| 2,77 2,71 | 3,19 3,17 


These results are sufficiently striking, but, from the mode of ex- 
perimenting, not so satisfactory as those obtained in his attempts 
to establish the law which regulates the force of endosmose by 
the following process. The tube of his endosmometer is length- 
ened and twice bent until the two portions become parallel. ‘The 
receiver is then filled with syrup through an opening above, which 
is afterwards closely stoppered. The apparatus is then placed 
with the mouth downwards in water, and the parallel portions 
of the tube become vertical. Mercury is afterwards introduced 
at the open extremity of the tube, until the pressure of its column 
become equal to the force of endosmose, which is readily ascer- 
tained by observing when the column ceases to rise, which it does 
when the fluid ceases to be introduced. This experiment is pre- 
cisely the same in kind as that by which Hales ascertained the 
force of sap issuing from the stem of a vine in spring. The 
superior advantage of this experiment over the last consists in the 
weakening of the syrup being of no importance, since the force 
observed upon stopping the experiment will correspond to the 
specific gravity of the syrup at that instant. 


Diff. Alt. 
7 1 
2.| 2,12 | 2,19 
3.| 4,4 | 4,48 | 


Since the velocity is proportional to the force, each series of 
experiments establishes the same law, viz. that the endosmose 


varies as the excess of the specific gravity of the syrup above that 
of the water. 


* We have merely reduced the first term in his several proportions to unity, by 
dividing all the terms in each by the first. 
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An altitude of 452 inches was obtained by the action of a solu- 
tion composed of one part sugar to three parts water. On the 
same scale, as he observes, a syrup whose specific gravity is 1.3 
would produce an endosmose capable of sustaining a column of 
mercury of 127 inches, which is equivalent to the pressure of 43 
atmospheres. The greatest force observed by Hales, whilst the 
sap was issuing from a vine in April, was equivalent to the pres- 
sure of 38 inches of mercury. 

We have occupied so much space in discussing the cause of 
endosmose, that we have left ourselves little room for noticing its 
application by M. Dutrochet, to the mechanism by which nature 
operates in producing some of the most interesting and hitherto 
inexplicable phenomena in vegetable statics. ‘These are referred 
to under the following heads: “ Observations and Experiments 
upon the Irritability of the Balsam, (Impatiens Balsamina, ) 

. 57—of the Momordica Elaterium, p. 66—of the Sensitive 
Plant, (Mimosa Pudica,) p. 73—of the Oscillating Saintfoin, 
(Hedysarum Gyrans,) p. 78—and, lastly, “ of the Direction of 
Stems towards the Sky, and Roots towards the Earth.” 

As we cannot enter upon a separate examination of each of 
these interesting topics, we must content ourselves with a general 
description of that peculiar mechanism which seems to guide us 
towards the explanation of them all. 

Suppose, then, one row of small, and another of large cells, or 
vesicles, to be united longitudinally; and that when these are par- 
tially filled with fluid, the compound row is straight; if now, by 
endosmose, the cells were all to become turgid, since the larger 
cells will receive more fluid than the smaller, the compound row 
will be more stretched on the side composed of the former than 
on the side composed of the latter, and will hence assume a cur- 
vilinear shape, with the smallest cells inwards. But if, by exos- 
mose, the cells should all become nearly exhausted, then the 
larger cells, having parted with more fluid than the smaller, the 
curvature will take place in the opposite direction. Keeping 
this in our view, we may perhaps venture to attempt a much 
abridged description of the last of the phenomena investigated by 
M. Dutrochet. 

Vegetables are composed of two concentric systems, the cor- 
tical and the central, which are made up of similar parts, but 
arranged in a contrary order. In the central system the pith oc- 
cupies the centre; whereas in the cortical system, the parenchyma 
(which is analogous to pith) occupies the circumference Now 
in the young stem the bulk of the pith far exceeds that of the 
parenchyma, whilst in the young root the reverse is the case. It 
is a fact hitherto unobserved, says M. Dutrochet, that the largest 
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of the vesicles composing the parenchyma are placed externally, 
and the smallest internally; whilst, on the contrary, in the pith 
the smallest vesicles occupy the outward portion, and the largest 
the inward portion, of its substance. This disposition may even 
be observed in hollow stems. Hence, if longitudinal strips be 
taken from the cortical system, and from the central system, of 
young and herbaceous stems and roots, and these be subjected to 
the effects of endosmose, the former will be found to curve in- 
wardly, and the latter outwardly. If, then, a plant were held in 
a horizontal position, and, from some cause or other, the part 
which is turned towards the earth were to become weak and less 
turgid than that which is uppermost, the superior elasticity of the 
whole of the upper part would cause the stem to bend upwards 
and the root downwards. This weakening of the inferior portion 
of a plant retained in such a position, is actually found to be the 
case, and the cause of it is attributed by M. Dutrochet to the 
subsiding of the denser portions of the sap towards the lower side. 
For, as the supply of sap promotes the endosmose, and conse- 
quently the turgidity of the vesicles, these effects will be least on 
that side where the difference between the fluid within and with- 
out the vesicles is the least. It is not necessary that the plant 
should be perfectly horizontal in order that this effect may take 
place. Every deviation from verticality will be accompanied bya 
corresponding and proportional subsidence of the denser sap 
towards the lower side. This view is supported by the very 
simple, yet ingenious experiment of placing two portions of a 
stem, divided longitudinally, in syrup, and then diluting the 
solution until that part of the stem which was lowest in position 
is found to sink, though the other still continues to float. Perhaps 
this account will hardly be found sufficiently intelligible, but we 
would wish to refer our readers to the work itself. 

By the general inquirer the whole of the second portion of M. 
Dutrochet’s volume will be considered the most interesting. In 
it we are often called upon to admire the singular dexterity with 
which he seizes upon some simple experiment whereby to illustrate 
his reasoning. Indeed this department of his subject may be re- 
garded as more peculiarly his own, for though he is unquestionably 
deserving of all praise as the discoverer of endosmose, still we think 
it probable (though here we are speaking without information) 
that he is not sufficiently master of the higher branches of analysis 
to carry on his investigations into the cause of endosmose with 
much hope of ultimate success. The investigation of the laws 
of capillary attraction is among the most difficult problems which 
La Place himself has attempted, and therefore it is no discredit 
to any one, who may not chance to be a profound mathematician, 
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if he find himself foiled in his endeavours to elucidate them fur- 
ther. Should M. Poisson ever be induced to turn his attention 
again to this subject, we might expect to receive much additional 
light from his investigations, and not improbably a more satis- 
factory and complete solution of the phenomenon of capillary 
attraction, than that which we at present possess. 


Art. 1V.—Journal dun Voyage @ Temboctoo et a Jenné, dans 
l Afrique Centrale; précédé d’observations faites chez les Maures 
Braknas, les Nalous et @autres Peuples, pendant les années 
1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828. Par René Caillié. Avec une 
Carte Itinéraire et des Remarques Géographiques. Par M. 


Jomard, Membre de I’Institut. Paris: 1830. 3 vols. S8vo. et 
Atlas. 


Ir the prosecution of African discovery arose from religious zeal, 
from a desire that the Gospel should supersede the superstitions 
of the idolater and the fanaticism of the Mohammedan, so noble 
a motive would be worthy of the undertaking, and one from 
which every nation of Europe might be called upon to act: if it 
be occasioned by a wish to extinguish the traffic in our fellow- 
creatures, such tardy reparation is due to human nature from the 
two nations especially, one of which introduced this most nefarious 
commerce, and the other, before the new light broke, so vigorously 
fought for the Assiento contract. To neither of these causes, 
however, do we attribute the researches that have hitherto been 
pursued, and are still carrying on in Africa: curiosity must be 
regarded, we think, as, in a certain degree, the governing motive 
of all of them. In the British government, and in those who are 
acting under its auspices, this is certainly a liberal and enlightened 
scientific curiosity, in administering to whose gratification the 
spirit of censure can find little to reprehend. 

The great desiderata in African geography have been the 
source of the western branch of the Nile, the Bahr el Abiad, the 
course and termination of the Niger, with the locality and state 
of the city of Timbuctoo. To these objects, as to the absurdly 
vicious practice of duelling, the most enterprising spirits have 
been sacrificed. Perhaps it would not be too much to say that in 
most cases they have been wantonly sacrificed, either by neglect 
of the precautions which the climate rendered indispensable, or 
by a pertinacious adherence to a route of which each successive 
expedition proved the inevitable and almost insurmountable dan- 
gers. While the south-eastern shores of Africa were compara- 


tively open, we have always been disposed to question the policy 
NO. XI. VOL. VI. H 
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of endeavouring to penetrate into its interior from the western 
side, through nations upon whom the slave trade has produced its 
most demoralizing effects, and who, having derived only what was 
bad from their limited intercourse with Europeans, have aggravated 
the worst qualities of the savage by the vices of civilization, 
With people so constituted, a mixed desire of vengeance upon the 
authors of their misery on the one hand, and a feeling of cupidity 
on the other, would render a white man an object at least of 

lunder along the whole extent of the western shores of Africa. 

hat the tribes on the eastern side of this vast continent are in 
themselves less savage than those toward the Atlantic, we do not 
contend; but they have not been depraved to the same extent by 
the slave trade, with all the horrors it induces. Barbarous nations 
will always be much alike, except when accidental circumstances 
supervene to deteriorate their moral qualities. Now the slave 
trade has had this effect upon the idolatrous tribes of western 
Africa; and the Mohammedans, independently of their religious 
detestation of Christians, are actuated by a mingled feeling of ap- 
prehension and jealousy of them, arising from a traditionary know- 
ledge of the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, and vague state- 
ments of the British conquests in India. Yet, in defiance of 
almost every obstacle to success, very much has been accom- 
plished in Africa by British resolution and enterprize, of both 
which it has been the theatre and the grave; and if we can no 
longer hope—what till the catastrophe of Major Laing and the 
treatment which Clapperton and Lander received, was generally 
believed—that the sterling worth of our travellers and nation is 
practically recognised even in Africa, still, as far as that continent 
is concerned, we may compare with no ordinary pride the state 
of geographical knowledge at the present day, and what it was 
before British travellers had undertaken to explore it. The re- 
sults obtained are too generally known for us to do more than 
allude to them. Park, in his last voyage, sailed down the Niger 
past Timbuctoo, and Major Laing, in 1826, visited it. Pre- 
viously to the journey of M. Caillié they were the only Europeans 
who had done so.* Of the papers belonging to either none have 


* So much reliance has been placed, even lately, in this country upon Adams and 
his story, that we think it of consequence to insert the following conclusive statement 
respecting them from the pen of M. Graberg di Hemsé, the Swedish Consul at Tripoli, 
inserted in No. 197 of the Florence Antologia. 

«Such persons as are fond of reading descriptions made for mere amusement, will 
find wherewithal to gratify them in the work above referred to, and published in Lon- 
don, in the year 1816, under the title of Narrative of Robert Adams, &c. &c. This new 
Damberger, whose real name, as I have already said, was Benjamin Rose, a native of 
Hudson, near New York, in the United States of North America, was as much at 
Timbuctoo, as Damberger had been at Haussa, or Psalmanazaar in the Island of 
Formosa. His narrative begins in the year 1810, and it is matter of public notoriety, 
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as yet been recovered ; on their fate (that, indeed, of Park was 
fully ascertained by Clapperton) no additional light has been 
thrown by the work before us, and some of the declarations of the 
natives contained therein respecting the latter are clearly incom- 
patible with the authentic information published last year in the 
Quarterly Review. Of the present state of this quondam mercan- 
tile capital of central Africa very little is consequently known, and 
that but imperfectly. We shall speak of it hereafter. 

The source and early direction of the Niger, or Joliba, have 
been determined by Major Laing ; in its subsequent course it 
may be said almost to have been traced as far as Funda; and 
Richard Lander, the faithful companion of poor Clapperton, 
will, it is hoped, soon set the question at rest whether the Quorra, 
as it is there called, makes its way from thence to the sea in the 


bight of Benin, the Formosa being one of its mouths,—or, taking 


an easterly direction, becomes identified with the Shary, (not the 
Yeou, as stated by M. Jomard in a dissertation annexed to these 
volumes,) and falling into the lake Tchad, communicates ulti- 
mately, by a series of marshy lakes, with the western branch of 
the Nile,—or, issuing from the Shary under the name of Bahr 


that the brig Charles, on board of which he was a seaman, was not shipwrecked until 
the 11th of October, 1811, a fact which Rose himself deposed to, upon oath, at the 
American consulate at Tangier, in the presence of the late Consul, James Simpson, who 
redeemed him from slavery in the year 1813, and who, three years after, gave me this 
very deposition of Rose to read. Afterwards, at Gibraltar, I saw with my own eyes, and 
read the official Government Gazette of the 4th October, 1811, in which the sailing of 
the brig Charles was announced. It follows that every fact and incident, described by 
this impostor to have happened before that period in the year 1811, must be set down 
as completely false and invented; the more so, as two of Rose’s companions in misfor- 
tune, both of them seamen in the same vessel, and both Americans, viz. James Davidson 
and Martin Clarke, (the latter Rose’s own brother-in-law,) and an Englishman who had 
been shipwrecked in another vessel in the same year 1811, all unanimously swore before 
Consul Simpson, that Rose had always remained wiih them, or at a short distance, in 
the environs of Wad-Nun, during the whole period of their slavery, and that not 
one of them had ever been to the south of the parallel of Cape Blanc. Consul Simp- 
son was not the only depositary of a narrative dictated by Rose, previously to the one 
eae in London. Charles Hall, an American merchant, settled at Cadiz, with whom 

ose lived as a servant during the year 1814, drew up another under his dictation, which 
I have also had an opportunity of comparing with the one at Tangier, and with the other 
printed in 1816 by Mr. Samuel Coxe, Secretary of the African Association in London, 
to whom he had the cunning or the good fortune to sell his tinsel for gold, (i suoi picchi 
per pappagalli,) notwithstanding the doubts and the cogent objections of the sagacious 
and venerable Sir Joseph Banks, and the most learned John Barrow... . Notwithstand- 
ing, I am very far from refusing to his pseudonymous narrative every species of merit 
and confidence. .... As the narrator understood and spoke Arabic tolerably well, and 
appears to have been endowed with an excellent memory and a certain spirit of inquiry, 
it is more than probable that he had really collected from Moors and negroes, who had 
visited Timbuctoo, the information which he afterwards related at Mogadore, Tangier, 
Cadiz, and London. .... Such as it is, the narrative published under his name is per- 
haps the best which we yet possess relative to that famous city, thanks to the notes and 
observations of M. Dupuis.” 


H 2 
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Kulla, becomes ultimately the Bahr el Abiad itself. It is pro- 
bable that the present generation will yet see the physical outline 
of African geography accurately traced; to enter into further 
details, or fix the precise boundaries of the territory belonging to 
its various tribes, would be an endless task; successive years 
bring some new change, as the conquerors in one generation be- 
come the conquered in the next. 

But it is time to proceed to the examination of the work before 
us. René Caillié, like our own Richard Lander, whose senior he 
is by only four years, having been born in 1800, was the child 
of parents in the more humble walks of life residing at Mauzé, in 
the department of the Deux-Sévres. Having been brought up 
in the village charity-school, and his head being turned by the 
perusal of Robinson Crusoe, he, contrary to the will of his uncle, 
(his parents having died in his infancy,) proceeded to Rochefort 
with sixty francs in his pocket, and in 1816 entered on board La 
Loire, a tender to the unfortunate La Méduse, bound for Senegal; 
after remaining a few months at Dakar, a village of Cape Verd, 
he set off for St. Louis when the English gave up that colony to 
the French. Hearing there of Major Gray’s expedition, and that 
hands were in request, he wished to avail himself of so favourable 
an opportunity, and, with the intention of offering his services, he 
went towards the Gambia on foot, as far as Dakar, and from thence 
in a small boat to Goree. But what he had gone through in his 
over-land journey had so far damped his ardour, that no great dif- 
ficulty was found in inducing him to relinquish his project, accept 
a free passage to Guadaloupe, and remain there for six months in 
some petty situation. Here, however, the perusal of the travels of 
Mungo Park confirmed the impression which Robinson Crusoe 
had left, and in his thirst for African discovery he quitted Pointe- 
a-Pitre for Bordeaux, and returned, in very humble circumstances, 
to St. Louis in the end of 1818. At this place he joined, as a 
volunteer, M. Adrien Partarrieu, who had been sent by Major 
Gray to purchase the merchandize required by the king of Bondou. 
The subsequent sufferings of this party, and of Major Gray's expe- 
dition generally, are well known.* Poor Caillié had his full share 
of them, so that upon reaching Bakel he was taken ill with a fever. 
To re-establish himself from the effects of this he returned to 
France, and in 1824, still cherishing his favourite project of visit- 


* At length we reached a village, where some negroes readily brought us some cala- 
bashes of water I received only as much as a large glass-full, But scarcely had 
we begun to drink, when swarms of bees settled upon the vessels which contained the 
water, and in attempting to drive them away, they fastened upon our lips: supplice 


affreux, douleurs cuisantes, auxquels nous avons été plusieurs fois exposés dans notre 
voyage.—vol. i. p. 12. 
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ing the interior of Africa, he again repaired to Senegal with a 
small quantity of merchandize, with which he had been generously 
supplied. Baron Roger was then in command of the colony, and 
this distinguished friend of science, unable to check the ardour of 
the young traveller, advanced to him, on account of the govern- 
ment, some goods with which he would be enabled to live among 
the Braknas, acquire from them a knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage and the ceremonies of the Mohammedan worship, so as 
afterwards to penetrate with greater facility into the interior. 
From August 3, 1824, to May 11 of the following year, he re- 
mained among this tribe of Moors, professing to be a conscien- 
tious renegade, seeking for religious instruction. The Braknas 
are established a little to the north of the Senegal, and it is 
with them principally that the traffic in gum is carried on. But 
before mentioning the few particulars regarding them which our 
limits admit, we must enter our protest against the system 
adopted by M. Caillié. Between respecting the prejudices of 
the natives, and pretending to receive them, there is a manifest 
difference. Laying aside the religious question, on which there 
cannot be two opinions, we are bold enough to doubt if the 
advantage compensate the risk. To profess Mohammedanism, 
and act like a Christian, is impossible,—at least for a white 
man. ‘To embrace Islamism is to embrace its ignorance. An 
enlightened native Mussulman would be sacrificed to the fana- 
ticism of those around him; much more a renegado, of whom 
they are always jealously suspicious. All note- -taking, except 
dumtalinds, must be at an end; all scientific research is pre- 
cluded; observations with instruments, so absolutely indispen- 
sable in the present state of human knowledge, are entirely im- 
practicable; the sphere of investigation, as in the case of Burk- 
hardt, must be limited to usages and customs, habits and man- 
ners. M. Caillié professes to have succeeded in keeping a jour- 
nal of bearings with the needle, which would be quite invaluable, 
and in this case the end would have justified the means. It may 
be said that to him, travelling as he did, no other course was open; 
that he could only act as a ‘geographic: al pioneer, and clear the 
way; others must measure it. ‘To determine astronomically the 
positions of the different stations, to collect scientific information, 
such as Christians alone possess, requires a Christian professing 
to be such, and like Denham, Clapperton, and Laing, boldly con- 
fronting the perils of their undertaking, conciliating “where conci- 
liation is possible, but, where milduess fails, pre pared to act with 
resolution. 

From the extremely abstemious habits of the Braknas, among 
whom he had established himself, Caillié was nearly famished. 
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“ During a month that he remained in the camp of the king, he did 
not once see him take any solid food, but always drink milk.” ‘“ Such 
of the Moors as possess young slaves of from ten to twelve years old, 
make them remain at milking time near the inclosures wherein the 
calves are kept, and from every cow they are allowed a mouthful of 
milk; this is their only sustenance, and consequently they suffer much 
from hunger.—vol. i. p. 10. 


Meat, in very small quantities, and as a great rarity, the tra- 
veller occasionally received, when it became an object for a gene- 
ral scramble ; and thus we can see nothing but folly in what he 
regards as a merit, viz., his not having laid the different camps in 
which he sojourned under contribution, at least for necessaries, 
when obliged, like most other Europeans, to play the part of 
physician. ‘The extreme temperance, however, of these people, 
for the most part prevents their being subject to any serious ma- 
ladies, but they have no fortitude to “hear even the slightest pain. 
Wherever he went, he was an object of most annoying curiosity; 
on one occasion they made him recite prayers during part of the 
evening. Many females asked if he would share their couch, and 
on his answ ering in the affirmative they ran away laughing immo- 
derately. ‘“ One of them wished to examine me to ascertain if I 
had fulfilled the law of the prophet; but I did not think it right 
to satisfy her.” In fact it was the opinion of the priests that 


from his mature years this ceremony might be dispensed with. 
Among these Moors, as among the nations further north, some- 
thing more than the absence of all angles is the criterion of 
beauty, and to produce something like Clapperton’ s pinguetudinous 
belle, the tender widow Zuma, the following process is resorted to. 


‘* Beauty among the female Moors consists in extreme embonpoint : 
the young girls are forced to drink milk to excess: they who are some- 
what grown up voluntarily drink an enormous quantity of it, but the 
children are compelled to do so by their parents, and frequently by a 
slave, whose duty is to make them swallow their allowance. This slave 
avails herself of the brief authority allowed her over these weak crea- 
tures to revenge herself with a sort of cruelty for the tyranny of her 
masters. I have seen these unhappy little girls cry, roll themselves on 
the ground, even reject from their stomachs the milk they had just 
taken; neither their cries nor their sufferings stopped the cruel slave, 
who beat them, pinched them till the blood came, and tormented them 
in a thousand ways to oblige them to swallow the quantity of milk she 
thought proper to give them. If their diet were more substantial, such 
a system might have the most injurious effects, but far from impairing 
the health of the children, they become sensibly stronger and fatter. 
At the age of twelve years they are of an enormous bulk, but at twenty 
or twenty-two they lose much of their embonpoint, and I did not see 
one woman of that age remarkably corpulent. The women of the 
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greatest size are considered the most beautiful. The Moors are attached 
neither by personal nor mental charms; on the contrary, what we es- 
teem a capital defect is regarded by them in an opposite light: they 
like their women to have the two incisor teeth of their upper jaw pro- 
jecting beyond the mouth; hence intriguing mothers employ all possible 
means to force the teeth of their daughters to take this direction.” — 
vol. i. p. 100. 


The above system will scarcely suffer by comparison with the 
most approved method of incapacitating a Chinese lady from 
walking, or of lacing into a consumption a modern English 
dandizette. 

“ Polygamy does not exist among the Moors of this part of 
Africa; their wives would not allow of their having concubines. 
‘The king himself has only one wife like his subjects.” Perhaps 
the reason may be found in their poverty. “ They are extreme 
gormandisers; but if they wished to satisfy their appetite their 
flocks would be insufficient. It is only when travelling they 
satisfy their voracity, where they can lay their hosts under con- 
tribution.” “ I never saw the Moors embrace;” he says, “ even 
a lover does not salute his mistress: he places his hand upon her 
mouth and then transfers it to his own, doubtless to take the kiss 
she has impressed on it.” 

The following anecdote is most characteristic. 


* On quitting the camp of the king, I gave a cloak to the slave who 
had taken care to supply me with sanglé (a sort of porridge made with 
meal from millet, or any other grain): my marabout (priest) who per- 
ceived it, took it from her and scolded her severely. I insisted that my 
present should be restored to her, which he would not consent to, but 
scolded me in my turn, and told me to recollect that a marabout should 
never give, but always receive. He gave back the article to my guide 
to be put among my other effects. This trait paints their character 
well.’ 


We think so too, and it will save our entering into any further 
details respecting them. 

The following particulars, however, concerning the gum, in 
trading for which the absurd competition between the French 
merchants has been most injurious, will be found of interest. 
The jealousy of the natives prevented M. Caillié from witnessing 
what he describes, and his information was derived from the wife 
of his host. 

“« It has been erroneously believed up to the present time that forests 
of gum trees were found in the desert ; a mistake which has been sanc- 
tioned by all travellers who have written from the inexact accounts de- 
rived from the Moors, who, to exalt their country, aver that every thing 
is found there in abundance. The acacia, which supplies the gum, grows 
singly in all the high parts of the desert, never in argillaceous or alluvial 
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earth and deposit therein what they have collected, and when the holes 
are full, they are covered over with ox hides, straw and earth: in 
covering them, care is taken to imitate the soil around, for if the hoard 
were discovered, it would be plundered by other Moors. On any change 
of place a mark is made upon some tree or stone in the neighbourhood, 
and the collection remains there until it is carried to the mart on the 
river for sale ; it is then put into great leather sacks and transported 
upon the backs of oxen and camels. ‘The gum trees are not the pro- 
perty of individuals: all the marabouts have a right to send to them as 
many slaves as they please, without being subject to any formality or 
paying any consideration. This might be a source of great riches to 
some of them if they understood their interests better; but in conse- 
quence of their natural indolence, they not only do not endeavour to in- 
crease the number of their slaves, but even neglect to send for the crop 


as many as they might. ‘Their wants are very limited; a single gar- 
ment is sufficient for them.”—vol. i. p. 133. 


Not being able to obtain from the colonial government of 
Saint Louis any farther advances, which would enable him to 
complete his education among the Braknas or proceed to Tim- 
buctoo, (M. Beaufort having already received from it 20,000 
francs for the latter purpose,) M. Caillié, after having experienced 
much vexation among his countrymen, repaired to Sierra Leone. 
There he was well received by Sir Charles Turner, who gave 
him some small appointment. But soon afterwards, in 1826, Sir 
Charles being succeeded by Sir Neil Campbell, our traveller 
applied to him for 6000 francs “ pour faire son grand voyage ;” 
Sir Neal refused his request, alleging that the glory of being the 
first to reach ‘Timbuctoo was not to be taken away from Major 
Laing. This statement we do not believe. Between two and 
three hundred pounds is more than most officers can afford to be- 
stow out of their own private purses, which must have been the 
case here; for it was not to be expected that the English govern- 
ment, having already expended large sums of money on African 
expeditions, would allow a charge for an unknown adventurer, 
who might or might not apply the money in the way specified. 
There were too many adequate reasons for refusing M. Caillié, to 
allow of our believing that jealousy would have been the domi- 
nant cause. But we can imagine that he was told government, 
having fitted out Major Laing, would not incur any farther ex- 
pense. However, M. Caillié ‘having given up an allowance of 
fifty francs per month when he quitted Saint Louis, now re- 
linquished his appointment at Sierra Leone, and having laid out 
in such commodities as were likely to be profitable in the interior, 
the greater part of 2000 francs, which he had saved, and putting 
the remainder into his belt, provided also with some medicines, 
by the generosity of his friends, proceeded on his expedition. 
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ground, but on a sandy and dry soil; it is very rare on the banks of the 
Senegal. It is not the mimosa gummifera of botanists, which | had 
learned fo distinguish in our colonies ; its leaves, equally pinnate, have 
the leaflets larger, thicker, and of a deeper green: it approaches nearer in 
its form and appearance to the acacia cultivated in France. Wells dug 
in the interior, at the places where the gum is generally collected, give 
their name to the country in which they are situated; such has been 
the origin of the names bestowed upon the supposed forests. Near these 
wells the marabouts establish themselves. ‘The slaves cut straw for the 
construction of huts: one marabout superintends the slaves of all 
his family or of several friends: he assembles them all, frequently to the 
number of forty or fifty, under the same roof. Every marabout sends 
as many slaves as he can spare; and sometimes adds some unhappy tri- 
butaries, ‘The proprietor gives to each of his slaves a milch cow for his 
maintenance, a pair of sandals, and two small leather sacks. ‘The super- 
intending marabout takes two cows and carries with him a sack of millet 
for his provision. When a tributary joins the slaves, he applies to a 
marabout, who furnishes him with a cow and what is necessary; then 
when the gathering is over, he receives half of the gum which he has 
collected. ‘The tributaries are allowed to participate in the gathering 
only on this condition ; if they went on their own account, they would 
be pillaged by the Hassanes (warriors). Each gang is provided with a 
pulley, with a cord for the wells, and with a leather sack, which serves 
as a bucket to draw the water. I have been assured that these wells are 
very deep: the cords which I have seen were from thirty to forty fathoms 
long. ‘The pulley is fixed to two stakes planted, one on each side of the 
well, and united at their extremity. The end of the cord passes through, 
it is tied to the neck of an ass, which, driven by a marabout, raises the 
bucket; another remains to receive it, and empty it into a wooden 
trough in which the cows drink. The superintending marabouts are 
charged with this employment. The slaves every morning fill one of 
their leather sacks with water, and, provided with a great forked pole, 
traverse the plains in pursuit of gum: the gum trees being all full of 
thorns, the pole serves to detach from the branches the globules of 
gum which they are unable to reach with their hands. As this is gathered, 
it is placed in their second leather sack. In this way they pass the day 
without taking any other nutriment than a small quantity of water to 
quench their thirst. At sunset they return to their hut ; a woman pre- 
pares the sanglé for the marabout’s supper: another milks the cows, and 
each person drinks the milk of that one which is designed for their 
support. When the gum is abundant, every individual collects about 
six pounds daily; which proves that the gum trees stand singly, and are 
not united in forests, as the Moors assert ; as in that case, having to hunt 
about less, they would collect more. ‘The superintending marabout re- 
ceives a remuneration, which he deducts from the gum: the slaves work 
during five days for their master, and the sixth is for the benefit of the 
superintendent, who in this way obtains the best part of what is collected. 
The Moors have neither vessels nor sacks to carry away the gum; when 
they have a certain quantity, the slaves of each make a hole in the 
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mentions having fallen in with a white negro and negress, in 
whom this colour was not the effect of disease. At Cambaya, a 
white infant, the child of black parents, was brought to M. Caillié. 


“* He was about eighteen or twenty months old. His mother trusted 
him to me, and I took him upon my knees and examined him attentively ; 
his hair was curly and white, his eyelashes and brows of a bright flaxen 
hue, his forehead, nose, cheeks, and chin, were of a light red, his eyes 
of a beautiful sky blue, very bright, the pupil red as fire, his lips rather 
a dark red, and the rest of a bright flaxen white. 1 remarked that bis 
sight was very weak ; I induced him to look up, drawing his attention 
with my rosary:* he appeared to have some difficulty, cried and put 
down his head. He was beginning to cut his teeth; his nose was very 
flat, and lips rather thick; he had altogether the physiognomy of a 
Mandingo, and appeared in very good health. The negroes have no re- 
pugnance to this colour. I was assured that children born of parents 
of this description, that is to say Albinos, were black.” —p. 311. 

In addition to the causes we have already enumerated as ope- 
rating so powerfully against every Christian in Africa, the Foulahs 
of Fouta, it seems, are persuaded that the former ‘‘ wish to take 
possession of the gold mines situated to the east of Fouta.” 
While in the interior of Soudan an idea is prevalent “ that we in- 
habit small islands in the midst of seas, and that the Europeans 
desire to gain possession of their country, which they believe the 
most beautiful in the world.”—pp. 328—843. The lively, merry 
character of the negroes, of which so much was made by the 
English travellers, who joined in their sports and encouraged 
their amusements, was lost on M. Caillié; he bears ample testi- 
mony to their frolicsome hilarity, but his assumed character im- 
posed unceasing restraint. His being supposed to come from 
the country in which the prophet was born, made him frequently 
be looked up to with religious awe and astonishment; but those 
freedoms, which in so many instances seemed to identify our 
countrymen with the natives and endeared them to each other, 
M. Caillié did not dare to indulge. ‘“ Music and dancing are 
forbidden among the Mussulmans; their diversions are far from 
equalling the joy and gaiety which reign among the pagans.”— 

p- 332. At Courouassa, a pretty village surrounded with a mud 
wall ten or twelve feet high, and eight or ten inches thick, he 
crossed the Joliba. On ” first coming up he ran to the river, 
which had so long been the object of his wishes; it came from 
the south-west- -by-south point, and was slowly rolling east-north- 
east for some miles, when it turns east. ‘The current appears to 
run about two miles and a half or three miles au hour, and the 
water was about eight or nine feet deep, 1 its breadth equal to that 


* The Comboloio or Mohammedan rosary is ‘composed of ninety-nine beads. 
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During his stay at the British colony, this adventurous traveller 
had comnected himself with some Mandingos and Saracolets, 
members of a corporation of travelling merchants which exists in 
Africa. The story he told them, and to which he subsequently 
adhered, was, that when the French army visited Egypt at the 
commencement of this century, they took him away from his pa- 
rents, who were Moslem merchants at Alexandria, and carried 
him with them to France ; that having accompanied his master to 
Senegal, and effected his escape from the Christians, he was, at 
length, returning to his home. The costume he adopted in con- 
sequence was Arabian, and his pockets were filled with the leaves 
of a Koran, which he had torn up for the purpose. 

On March 22, 1827, M. Caillié left Sierra Leone for the Rio 
Nunez; arriving at the mouth of it on the Slst, he landed and 
remained in Kakondy and the neighbourhood, receiving much 
attention both from the French and English inhabitants, till the 
19th of April, when he quitted his hospitable friends and set for- 
ward on his journey. 

Among the people inhabiting the shores of the Rio Nunez, 
M. Caillié states the existence of a society bearing some analogy 
to the Free Masons; the details which he gives are too long to 
be inserted here, and by no means establish his analogy. An in- 
stitution similar to Free Masonry, if not identical with it, does 
exist in Africa. Not many years since a British officer, wrecked 
on the coast, had reason to be most grateful for the benefits he 
received from it; but it has nothing to do with the Simo and his 
roguish superstitions. 

In this neighbourhood the bees “ are so abundant that it is not 
uncommon to see them take possession of the huts, and oblige 
the families which live there to give them up. To expel them 
recourse must be had to smoke.” Of the Bagos, a people in the 
vicinity, he states that he was “ assured they took for a divinity 
the first objects which came into their thoughts, such as the horn 
of aram; the tail of an ox,a reptile, &c. receive equally their 
sacrifice.” —p. 248. 

Travelling on foot, with a slave to carry his baggage, and 
in the company of a greater or less number of native traders, the 
vexatious annoyances and impositions to which M. Caillié was ex- 
posed, were not inferior to what every European, professing to be 
such, has undergone in the same districts. The first volume of 
the work terminates with the author’s arrival at Timé, a village 
inhabited by Mohammedan Mandingos, and the most southern 
point of his route; its latitude seems to be about 9° 20’ N. and 
its longitude 9° 10’ W. of Paris. We shall insert only a few of 
the remarks which occur in the intervening route. Lander 
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of the Senegal at Podor; unluckily this is not specified, but would 
appear to amount nearly to a quarter of a mile. Although this 
place was a well known ferry, there were but four canoes, each 
twenty-five feet long by three broad and one deep, to transport 
at least 200 persons. We have no doubt that Mr. Macauley 
will feel amply compensated, in this world at least, for the re- 
sponsibility he has incurred by so pertinaciously maintaining 
that charnel-house, Sierra Leone, when he learns that among the 
negroes he is regarded as “ the king of the whites” in that colony. 
His name is well known throughout this part of Africa, and at 
Kankan, M. Caillié made it available by representing that this 
individual had endeavoured to retain him, whereas he preferred 
returning amid privations to his family and the exercise of his 
religion. 

“ All the merchants carry small scales made in the country, 
and which appeared to be very correct; they have no other weights 
than the seeds of a tree which is found in the Fouta-Jalon, the 
name of which | have forgotten. ‘These seeds are black, of the 
size and shape of those of the corossol, but rather heavier: the 
weight in gold of two of these seeds is of the value of six francs. 
The dealers are never deceived; their weights are as exact as 
ours.”—p. 391. At Diecoura he remarked the use among the 
men of “ large pipes, of which the stem is about the thickness of 
a man’s little finger, and three feet in length; they are made of a 
grey-coloured earth, and very well glazed; the part which con- 
tains the tobacco is about the size of a coffee cup, and orna- 
mented with designs so well executed that I could scarcely be- 
lieve they were manufactured in the country; but I was so well 
assured of it as to be finally convinced.”—p. 428. 

At Timé M. Caillié was detained four months by a severe 
attack of the scurvy. Among Mohammedans the religion he 
professed was partially a safeguard, but it could not protect him 
from petty vexations and the most annoying importunity. When 
he quitted his hut, the women, who seem to have been an un- 
ceasing plague, followed him clamorously vociferating, “the 
Arab is not good! he gives nothing to any one.” Sometimes he 
got rid of them by distributing a few glass beads, but they re- 
turned to the charge too frequently. ‘The first month he was not 
so much harassed, but when they were more accustomed to him 
they became intolerable. 


“The wound in my foot was the object of their raillery, and the dif- 
ficulty that I had in walking excited their immoderate laughter: such 
were the beings with whom I was obliged to live! Not that I precisely 
accuse them of maliciousness, it was rather stupid ignorance; they are 
a species of savages. Sometimes I asked for water those who tormented 
me the most, and they gave it to me with eagerness. The men were 
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not more hospitable than the women: if they did not amuse themselves 
at my expense, they reproached me with giving them nothing. On their 
reiterated demands, I represented to them that I had a long journey to 
perform to reach Mecca, that the little merchandize I had would pro- 
bably not be sufficient for the way, and that then I should run the risk 
of remaining upon the road. They were little affected by this observa- 
tion, and pointing out my woollen wrapper and leathern bag said, “ see, 
here is a wrapper and a bag in which are many stuffs and various mer- 
chandize: the Arab gives nothing to any one—he is not good.” They 
have a great idea of the riches of the whites, and even of that of 
the Arabs, whom they place on a par; from whence they conclude that 


a white man passing through their country should make them consider- 
ble presents.”—pp. 20, 21. 


At length an astringent medicine, consisting of a decoction of 
the bark of a tree usually employed in such cases, which are by no 
means uncommon in this part of the country, restored M. Caillié 
to health, and he set forward on his way to Jenné on the 9th of 
January, 1828. His companions were his guide, with his 
guide’s brother and wife, the latter to carry his baggage. Here, 
as among other savages, the women are little better than beasts of 
burthen, The loads they are forced to carry are frequently enor- 
mous. Their treatment, indeed, is frequently disgusting. ‘The 
luxury of smoking, so freely indulged in by the men, is unknown 


to the softer sex; snuff-taking, however, is by no means uncom- 
mon. 


“ With regard to physical suffering, the women are very courageous, 
(we should rather have said display great fortitude,) they undergo the 
hardest labour during their pregnancy, and up to the very moment of 
their confinement; they are delivered without uttering a groan; one 
would imagine they feel no pain, and the following day they resume their 
occupations. I remarked that the infant comes into the world white, 
only with a yellowish tinge, and that it gets progressively darker till the 
tenth day, when it is perfectly black.”—p. 65. 


Among the Mandingoes, indeed, among the Negroes gene- 
rally, he remarked what he considered a very singular custom. 


“* At the end of every repast they return thanks mutually, and then 
run through the village thanking all whom they meet, which signifies 
they have dined or supped—(they have usually but two meals a-day—a 
breakfast about eleven, and a supper at seven in the evening:) one may 
easily judge of the quality of the repast they have partaken according to 
the greater or less degree of gaiety displayed in uttering the word 


thanks. Some also came to the door of my hut to return me thanks.” — 
p- 61. 


In his journey to the N.E. he remarked, that in the village of 
Borandou, the women who had goods to sell cried them about 
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the streets, and carried them on their heads as in Europe: and at 
the gate of Syenso, a large walled-village, 

“A strangely dressed man was seated under a large baobab; only his 
feet and hands, which were bare, were visible: bis dress was entirely 
black, his trowsers, waistcoat, and bonnet, which also covered his face, 
were of one single piece, closed with a running string; his cap, of 
a square form, was ornamented with handsome white ostrich feathers ; 
the place for the mouth, nose, and eyes, was edged with scarlet. The 
personage thus masked, who, they informed me, was the officer of cus- 
toms and the magistrate, was armed with a whip; the inhabitants call 
him Naferi; he received the tolls; they are paid in couries by all the 
strangers of the neighbourhood, as well as the caravans which arrive 
there. The men and the women stop as they pass near him, and if any 
one refused to pay what was demanded, he had recourse to his whip. 
I perceived under a tree, at a small distance from him, a great heap of 
couries guarded by a man who was not masked ; it was, I imagine, what he 
had received during the day. The duties are levied according to the 
quantity of merchandize, and not upon each person: from five to one 
and two hundred couries are paid. As the market of Syenso is always 
well supplied, the tax that is levied upon the merchants renders the chief 
of this village very rich. These custom-house officers are also entrusted 
with the police; they chase with their whips the children who make 
a noise in the village: but they exercise their authority only when in uni- 
form.” —vol. ii. p. 85. 

In Bambara he fell in with another species of initiation, more 
absurd if possible than that upon the banks of the Rio Nunez, 
a strange mixture of self-illusion and of voluntary fraud. Al- 
though the natives in this part of Africa make palm oil in consi- 
derable quantities, it seems they are unacquainted with the pro- 
perty of this tree to furnish an intoxicating liquor. 

As M. Caillié proceeded northward, he found the costume 
nearly the same as that in the south, except that it was more 
cleanly; the gaiety of the inhabitants, however, seemed to have 
vanished ; he never saw them dancing and amusing themselves. 
On March 10, the traveller reached the Joliba, opposite to Jenné. 
The river was flowing from the W. } N.W. to the N.E. at the 
rate of about a mile and a half per hour, and about 500 feet in 
breadth—the depth was considerable. After having crossed the 
main stream, and subsequently two other branches of the Joliba, 
M. Caillié arrived at the city of Jenné. From the account he 
gives of it, it would appear that this is the principal commercial 
city of Central Africa. The shops were well furnished with 
European goods, principally of English manufacture. The 
gunpowder made by the natives, which is thought but little 
of in comparison with foreign, instead of producing a regular 
detonation, frequently goes off like a squib. Slaves were cried 
about the streets without any clothing, and for the price of 25, 
30, and 40,000 couries. The city itself is about two and a half 
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miles in circumference, surrounded with a wall of earth badly 
built, ten feet high, and fourteen inches thick; it has several 
gates, but they are all small; the houses are built of sun-dried 
bricks, which are round, but solid; they are about the size of 
those of European villages, and one story high, with terraced 
roofs, and the windows looking into an inner court-yard. The 
environs are marshy and without any trees. One observation that 
occurs here is whimsical enough:—“ I say with pleasure, that in 
this country a pocket handkerchief might be carried without excit- 
ing ridicule; the inhabitants employ it, whereas along the whole 
route I had traversed it would have been dangerous to use it,”— 
p- 212. Passing an evening with a wealthy Moor established 
in the city, M. Caillié and the other guests were served after 
dinner with tea in a set of small porcelain. From this individual, 
as well as from some others, the traveller in his assumed cha- 
racter received much kind attention, his expenses to Timbuctoo 
were defrayed, and on the 23rd of March he proceeded down the 
river in a boat of 12 or 15 tons burthen. The intercourse be- 
tween these two cities is carried on in decked boats of from 90, 
to 100 feet long, by 12 or 14 broad in the middle, and six or 
seven feet deep in the hold. ‘They are composed of planks five 
feet long by eight inches broad, and one thick, apparently cut 
with a saw, and tied together with ropes made from the leaves of 
the palm tree. ‘The crew consists of 16 or 18 sailors, two steers- 
men, and a commander: sometimes they proceed in little fleets 
of from 60 to 80 vessels. Their course varied between N. and 
N.E., and on April 2, he entered the Lake Debo, (Dibbie of all 
the geographers,) and most characteristically named three islands 
that he fell in with, Saint Charles, Henri, and Marie Thérése, 
in honour of his King, the Duke of Bordeaux, and the Dau- 
phine. The land may be seen on every side of this lake, except 
the west, where it expands like an inland sea. Having passed 
this and pursuing their course, they reached Cabra on the 19th 
of April, M. Caillié having been for the most part confined 
below during the intervening time, for fear of attracting the cupi- 
dity of the wandering Touarics, who infest the banks of the river, 
and lay under contribution the vessels as they pass. A channel, 
navigable only for small vessels, leads from the Joliba to Cabra: 
were this channel cleared of weeds, it would admit of the passage 
of boats of 25 tons, but such as it is, if we understand the author, 
it forms the port of Cabra, being half a mile in length and 
about seventy paces broad. The town itself is of a moderate 
size and neat, but very trifling notice is taken of it, and the fol- 
lowing day the traveller proceeded to Timbuctoo, the object of 
his wishes, in company with the slaves and a merchant belonging 
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to-that city, to whom he had been recommended. From Cabra to 
Timbuctoo the distance is.five miles.in a northern direction. 
The very meagre description M..Caillié, affords of the latter 
city may be thus briefly summed up:— 


“The spectacle before me did not answer my expectations: at first 
sight it presents but a heap of houses badly built of earth—it is neither 
so large nor so well peopled as I expected: its commerce is Tess consider- 
able than is stated by public report: a g¥éat’ concourse of strangers 
coming from every part of Soudan is not seén ‘here as at Jenné. 1 met 
in the streets only the camels’ coming from Cabra. The city is inha- 
hited by negroes of the Kissour nation; they form the principal popu- 
lation—many Moors are established here for commercial purposes. They 
have much. influence over the natives: nevertheless the king or gover- 
nor, with whom he bad an inverview, is a negro—is named Osman —is 
much respected by his subjects—his dignity is hereditary —his eldest son 
should succeed him. The city may be three miles in circumference; 
its form is a sort of triangle—the houses are large, not lofty, and have 
only a ground floor; in some a small room is raised above the entrance ; 
they are built of round bricks rolled in the hand and dried in the sun; 
the walls resemble in height those of Jenné. The streets are clean and 
sufficiently broad for three horsemen to pass abreast ; both within and 
without the city are many straw huts, almost round like those of the 
Foulah shepherds. There are seven mosques ;—in another place he says 
eight,—of which two are large, each surmounted with a brick tower. The 
city is without any walls—open on all sides, and may contain 10 or 
12,000 inhabitants, including the Moors, All the native inhabitants of 
Timbuctoo are zealous Mohammedans. The commerce of this place is 
much restrained by the neighbourhood of the Touarics, a warlike nation, 
which renders tributary the inhabitants of this city. The western part 
of the great western mosque appears very ancient.’ 


Of this edifice there is a very ample description, and two illus- 
trative plates: there is also a view of Timbuctoo itself, a sort of 
bird’s-eye view, professing to be taken from a mound outside of 
the town—but no more resembling the account in the text than 
the city of London. The house in which M. Caillié lodged was 
opposite to that which had. been occupied by the unfortunate 
Major Laing,—but as the details collected respecting him are 
clearly incompatible, as we have already remarked, with the au- 
thentic account contained in Number LX XVII of the Quar- 
terly Review, we shall notice them no farther... But before we 
accompany the traveller in his journey; across the desert, after 
staying fourteen days at Timbuctoo, we ‘shall. state all that is ac- 
curately known of this metropolis of Central Africa, referring to 
the conclusion of this.article for a probable solution of the discre- 


pancies between these accounts and the information contained in 
M. Caillié’s pages. 
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Mr. James Graberg de Hemsd, whose account of Robert 
- Adams we have already quoted, and who resided for many years 
in Morocco and Tripoli, has collected and arranged the following 
data:— 

1, The population of Timbuctoo cannot exceed 100,000 souls. 
Abd-es-Salam Sciabini, in his account published a few years 
since by Mr. Gray Jackson, does not allow more than 50,000, 
which other and more modern estimates reduce to much less. A 
merchant scheik of Gadamis, who had performed several journeys 
to that mysterious city, in which he possesses some houses, wives, 
and slaves, and sometimes has been resident for a year, positively 
assured Mr. de Hemsé, that it was not more populous than Tri- 
poli. But the latter is convinced that he alluded only to the 
native and fixed population, while the highest numbers will refer 
to the period of the arrival of the caravans from every country of 
Africa in this celebrated emporium. 

2. The government of Timbuctoo was independent, and in the 
hands of native pagan negroes before its recent conquest by the 
Falatahs, a new and warlike nation, who are making a conspi- 
cuous figure in Central Africa under their Sultan Bello, whose 
father Danfodio laid the foundation of their empire. When 
Sciabini travelled some forty years ago, he found Timbuctoo de- 
pendent upon Houssa, after which it was subject to the king of 
Bambara. 

3. The Joliba, or Nile of the Negroes, does not pass close to 
Timbuctoo. The celebrated traveller, Ibnu Batuta, had settled 
this point at the beginning of the 14th century. There is another 
river that runs near the city and falls into the Joliba, which is 
called by the natives Guin. 

4. Timbuctoo is not surrounded with walls, and never had any. 
The houses have only one floor, and are built without any atten- 
tion to regularity or external appearance. Some Moors, who 
had remained a long time at Timbuctoo, wishing to give an idea 
of it to M. Lesseps, now Consul General of France in Tunis, sig- 
nificantly said, “ take a heap of cabins in your hand—cast them 
into the air—let them fall upon the ground, and you will see Tim- 
buctoo.” The Mohammedans inhabit a particular suburb, and 
are not permitted to establish themselves within the city. 

5. The dominant religion at Timbuctoo, a few years back, was 
paganism: it seems improbable that the Falatahs should have 
altogether substituted Mohammedanism in its place. 

6. The women of Timbuctoo are in general very handsome, 
and appear to enjoy great liberty. Abd-es-Salam-Sciabini as- 
sures us of it, and the scheik of Gadamis has frequently corro- 
borated it to me. 

VOL. VI. NO. XI. 1 
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7.. From the, in such cases, paramount authority of the 
Quarterly Review, from an official paper and a letter of Major 
Laing, contained in the number for April, we learn that Calva 
(the port) is five miles distant from the city, which is four miles in 
circumference, and that a personage named Osman is “ lieutenant- 
governor for Sultan Ahmad Ben Mohammed Labo, the lord 
and sovereign of all those countries,” who is a Falatah and in 
alliance with, or dependence upon, Sultan Bello. 

To return to M. Caillié. On the 4th of May, 1828, having 
resisted a friendly offer to prolong his stay at Timbuctoo, he pro- 
ceeded with a caravan to cross the great Sahara. “ I thought,” 
he says, “ that if | returned by Sego, Sansanding, and our esta- 
blishments in Galem, those who envied the success of my journey, 
the undertaking of which had already made me so many enemies, 
would doubt my arrival and stay at Timbuctoo, whereas by re- 
turning through the Barbary States, the point that I should reach 
would silence envy,”—p. 332. That many sceptics should exist 
as to this Captain Cochrane sort of expedition we are by no means 
surprised, and although the above reasoning in particular has 
been sneered at, we are disposed to allow it considerable weight. 
The departure of the traveller from the settlements on the Rio 
Nunez, and his arrival at Tangier being ascertained, it does not 
seem possible for him to have gotten from one of these points to 
the other but in some such way as he has described, and if so, 
why should not the narrative itself be received ?—Of thie more 
hereafter. L 

The caravan for El-Arawan to which M. Caillié belonged was 
to proceed at sunrise: prior to this “ my host was stirring so early 
that I had time, before we set off, to breakfast with him upon tea, 
fresh bread and butter.” ‘‘ Hot rolls and butter in the dog days,” 
says the dramatist, and this is still more whimsical. 

Travelling in a northern direction, they reached El Arawan 
on the 9th of May. This city has a very extensive commerce 
in salt obtained from the mines of Tudeyne, which is forwarded 
by caravans to Sansanding, twenty-five days march to the west 
¢5.S.W.) and to Yamina. “ Caravans from Tafilet, Cape Mogador, 
Drah, Tawat, the cities of Aghdamas and Tripoli, arrive here. 
They bring European merchandise, manufactures, such as fire- 
arms and gunpowder, stuffs, and some productions of their own 
country, tobacco, dates,” &c.—p. 377. On their arrival there they 
ees the spot, which was pointed out to M. Caillié, where Major 

aing had been assassinated; but as we have already observed, 
the details are utterly untrue, and appear to have been founded 
upon. rumours circulated as facts, if the whole were not invented 
at the time. In this city the author was at first an object of sus- 
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picion; from his zealous observance however of the ceremonies 
of the Mohammedan law, this distrust gradually wore off, and 
after having suffered severely from the effects of an east witid, hie 
again set forward on the 19th of May in a caravan of 1400 camels, 
destined for Tafilet, not a city but a district, at the principal 
town of which, Ghourland, they arrived on the 23d of July. 
During the march the whole caravan suffered extremely from the 
want of water, and M. Caillié in particular, through the roguery 
of a hypocritical Moor to whose care he had been entrusted; he 
was frequently obliged to beg for a drop of water with his rosary 
in his hand. On the 23d of May they were overtaken by a 
whirlwind carrying with it a column of sand; being encamped at 
the time, the tents and every thing within its reach were spun 
round and tumbled together “ like straws ;” this danger passed away, 
but not so the persecutions of which M., Caillié was the object. 
From his having been affected with the scurvy the Moors regarded 
him with horror, and would not eat with him, and “ notwithstand- 
ing the care with which he had studied their manners and habits, 
they remarked that he could not, like them, jerk the rice into his 
hand, make it into a small ball, and pitch it into his mouth; and 
when they intended to offend him, repeated that he ate like a 
Christian.”—p. 407. Their slaves were encouraged to offer him 
every sort of insult and annoyance, and the burthen of all theirabuse 
was, “ he resembles a Christian.” One man, on hearing that a 
Christian slave would fetch 1000 piastres, proposed to sell him 
as such. 


** On June 5, having reached the wells of Amoul Gragim, the night 
seemed to me cooler than what we had hitherto experienced ; but I was 
disturbed by the appearance of a serpent, which made me spring up 
from my sleep: it was preparing to mount upon my head when I per- 
ceived it. I got up quickly; the noise which T inal frightened it, and 
it immediately entered a hole which was not far off: this reptile was 
five feet and a half long, and as thick as the thigh of a child twelve years 
old. The idea of such an unpleasant neighbour prevented my sleeping 
the rest of the night: my fellow travellers had also similar visits, and 
seemed not less terrified than myself. The 6th we retired to rest, and, 
as on the preceding night, 1 was tormented with seeing enormous 
snakes.” —vol. iii. p. 2. 


A peculiarity which he thinks worthy of remark is, that his 
health was better in the desert, notwithstanding the privations of 
every sort met with there. He was only apprehensive of dying 
from thirst.—vol. iii. p. 10. This fear, added to the effects of 
hunger, rendered M. Caillié less scrupulous than he had been at 
the commencement of writing charms and amulets, and the fair 
sex most liberally supplied him with messes, in which the butter 

12 
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with which they had previously greased their hair was introduced 
as a delicacy, in consideration of receiving amulets which should 
procure husbands for all their relatives; as his stay in the country 
was but short, little risk was incurred by the measure, In visiting 
some Berbers encamped near a spot where the caravan halted, the 
author had a narrow escape of being devoured by their dogs. 


“The Berbers have numerous dogs to guard their flocks: they are 
so unaccustomed to allow any stranger to approach the habitation they 
are set to guard, that the robbers, so frequent in this country, are re- 
strained by fear of being eaten by them. Even Berbers, if they belonged 
to another camp, would not dare to approach without precaution that 
where they are not known; but if any business call them there, this is 
the method they employ to escape the rage of these merciless guardians : 
the stranger comes up slowly and goes round the tents at a certain dis- 
tance ; the dogs bark, but on account of the distance do not attack ; as 
soon as the owners appear he mentions what brings him, and they are 
eager to satisfy him ; if it be hospitality he requires, a mat is spread for 
him at a little distance from the tents, and supper is given him; but no 
one approaches any dwelling.” —vol. iii. p. 50. 


We were nota little surprised by the statement that the richest 
inhabitants of Tafilet breakfast upon tea, bread, and figs.—p. 71. 
aving gone to Boheim, a small village three miles from Ghour- 
land, to solicit, but in vain, some assistance from the governor to 


enable him to proceed to Fez, our traveller’s career was nearly 
terminated. Having gone with other poor wretches to pe the 
night under the roof of the mosque, he met with an adventure, 
which we shall give in his own words :— 


** La cour de ce lieu fermait & clef, et l'on ne pouvait en sortir ; cir- 
constance qui faillit m’attirer une trés-facheuse affaire. Dans cette 
cour se trouvait la tombe d’un saint chérif décéde depuis long-temps : 
le lendemain, & leur grand scandale, mes compagnons de gite s’aper- 
¢gurent que cette sépulture révérée avait été salie pendant la nuit ; alors il 
s’éleva un cri général d’indignation, et tous les regards se tournérent sur 
moi, Confus et épouvanté, je n’eus pas le courage de nier que je fusse 
le coupable ; je m’excusai sur mon ignorance des localités, et protestai, 
ce qui était bien vrai, que le hasard seul, et non la volonté de commettre 
une profanation, m’avait conduit vers cette place. Malgré cette alléga- 
tion sincére, les tétes étaient loin de se calmer, et je ne sais trop ce qui 
m’en serait advenu, si par bonheur quelques vieillards n’avaient pris le 
parti d’intercéder en ma faveur. Ils représentérent que l'on devait avoir 
égard & ma qualité d'étranger ; que j'ignorais sdrement qu'il y eit une 
tombe dans cet endroit ; mais que, lors méme que je l’aurais su, je n'avais 
pas pu apprendre, chez les Chrétiens, & respecter ce qui est l'objet des 
hommages de tout bon musulman; qu'il fallait donc avoir aneigne 


i ecieean pour mon défaut d'instruction. Ce plaidoyer fit son effet, 
et l’affaire en resta-la.”—vol. iii. p. 82. 
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By disposing’ of his’ cloak and’ whatever else he could spare, 
M. Caillié was enabled to hire an ass to carry him, in company 
with a small caravan, to Fez, where, having left Ghourland on the 
2d of August, he arrived on the 13th. ‘This city he mentions as 
the most beautiful that“he had seen in Africa; but the work of Mr. 
James Grey Jackson has rendered the description of it familiar to 
the English reader. From Fez he proceeded to Mequinez, where 
he met with more inhospitality than even the Moors are in the habit 
of showing; the mosques, which in other places serve as’ an asy- 
lum for the destitute, were here cleared and closed at ten’ at nitht. 
Quitting this town on the 16th of August, on the 18th he reached 
the sea-port of Rabat, the ancient Sallee.. The French consul in 
this town being absent with the emperor, and the vice-consul, a 
Jew, refusing to assist him, M. Caillié hired an ass, and went to’ 
Tangier. Here also there was no French consul; he was, indeed, 
but recently dead; the vice-consul however, M. Delaporte,. re- 
ceived the traveller with kindness, and having taken such precau- 
tions as were indispensable for his security while in the country, 
and attended him during a severe fit of illness, the result of the’ 
fatigues and privations he had undergone, he induced the French’ 
commander on the Cadiz station to send a small vessel, by which 
he was landed at Toulon. M. Delaporte entertained at first 
many suspicions as to the correctness of M. Caillié’s statement, 
which, however, were dissipated upon a careful investigation, and 
the traveller, having passed through a more severe ordeal before 
the Geographical Society of Paris, was awarded by them the 
highest honours and rewards in their power to bestow, and, on 
their representation, he has received from the king the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Such may be termed M. Caillié’s “ personal’ narrative,” and 
we are willing to receive it as authentic and genuine. But our 
readers may recollect the zeal with which, even in 1829, the spu- 
rious narrative of Adams was defended in the Quarterly Review, 
and we have no higher claims to infallibility than the official 
writers in that periodical. The idea that the papers of the de- 
ceased Major Laing have served as the basis of this work is 
——— If Baron Rousseau, the late French consul at 

ripoli, upon whom, from the statement inthe last Quarterly 
Review, (a statement which has not yet met with any contradic- 
tion,) such strong suspicions lie at this moment, of having most 
villamously possessed himself of these papers, be disposed to 
make any use'thereof, we may be sure it will be on his own 
account. Besides, had any of the documents on which it is 
founded passed through his hands, they would bear the impress of 
his inquisitive, vigorous, and intelligent mind. Nothing of the 
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sort appears ; there is not one particle of novel information from 
the commencement to the end of the book. It is precisely such 
as would be written by a man like what M. Caillié describes 
himself, uneducated and curious, to whom every thing, conse- 
quently, was new. The errors and mistakes into which he falls 
are those of one but imperfectly acquainted with the language 
which is the medium of communication, and having arranged no 
system of investigation in his mind. ‘The repetitions, discrepan- 
cles, incongruities, contradictions, are just such as might be ex- 
pected from a person supplying imperfect and half-effaced memo- 
randa, (notes écrites au crayon . . . fatiguées, effacées par le temps ) 
by the doubtful aid of his memory, and the help of leading ques- 
tions: on these we are disposed to lay great stress, and to their 
effect, against which it is, under similar circumstances, almost im- 
possible to guard, we ascribe the most palpable objections that 
have been raised to “ the personal narrative” in the work before us. 
On both sides of the Channel it has been estimated too highly. 
Quoad M. Caillié’s share of the book, it is undeserving the serious 
and elaborate criticism which it has met with here, and certainly 
it does not merit the pompous eulogies it has received from his 
countrymen. Still, the latter were natural enough; the ad cap- 
tandum spirit in which it is addressed to them, and the prejudices 
it flatters, which would be regarded with disgust or contempt by 
every other nation, are admirably calculated to delight the French. 
At Marca, a young Moor, who was interested in his history, invited 
him, or rather allowed the traveller to invite himself, into a gar- 
den, when he presented him with some fruit without having pre- 
viously selected the best for his own eating, and M. Caillié “ was 
astonished to find in him wn genre de politesse Francoise.” When 
he wished to ingratiate himself with any Moor, we are told in 
another place, “ I said, to flatter him, that his gun was of French 
manufacture.” Then a French Jew, in the service of the vice- 
consul of ‘Tangier, advised him to carry to England the fruits of 
his journey; “ he assured me that this nation had offered £25,000 
sterling as a reward for travelling to Timbuctoo. Far from 
listening to such a contemptible proposition, I replied, que j’etais 
Frangots, and I added, the rewards of my government will 
doubtless not be so considerable, but I will not hesitate a single 
moment to offer to my country, and my king, the homage of my 
modest labours.” ‘There is something very whimsical in the com- 
pound of national and personal vanity with which the worthy 
traveller exults over the anticipated disappointment of the Eng- 
lish, that after having expended more than eighteen millions of 
francs (£750,000 sterling) in the prosecution of African research, 
the palm for which they have been contending should be snatched 
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from them by the intrepid perseverance of an mdividual French- 
man, travelling upon his own resources—they, by the by, con- 
sisting of some eighty pounds he had saved in au appointment 
conferred by an English officer. ‘This is too ridiculous to dwell 
upon. We certainly do admire the patient endurance and enter- 
prise of an illiterate man undertaking an enterprise to gratify his 
curiosity and pride, without the possibility of any beneficial result 
accruing to science from his labours. After all, we, like M. 
Caillié’s countrymen, may have been imposed upon; we do not 
think this is the case; stillit may beso. For ourselves, we would 
rather prefer being imposed upon, if thereby encouragement can 
be given to any rising enthusiast in the same career, than run the 
risk, by chilling scepticism, of extinguishing in any youthful breast 
the spark of daring iutrepidity which must animate every man 
who hopes to tread with advantage the shores of Africa. The 
Geographical Society of Paris will be no worse off than their 
brethren of the Institute, who, but a very few years since, be- 
stowed their highest honours upon a work which the philosophers 
of Europe have ever since regarded as apocryphal; and Charles 
X. will be much in the same situation as our Most Gracious 
Sovereign, who, by a bare-faced fraud, was led to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon a pair of most impudent and consum- 
mate quacks, 

But while we are disposed to receive as authentic and genuine 
what we have denominated “ the personal narrative” of M. 
Caillié, the Geographical memoir and the map and the scientific 
details, if such they are to be called, upon which it is founded, 
we regard as entirely of Paris manufacture. The name of M, 
Jomard, of the Institute, by no means excludes such a supposi- 
tion ; quite the reverse. To English readers his name must be 
familiar; among other things, from the reiterated charges brought 
against him of plundering, without acknowledgment, our most 
valuable periodicals, and presenting the original information con- 
tained therein to support hypotheses of his own. He is likewise 
“‘ most advantageously known” from his connection with the great 
French work upon Egypt; the utter worthlessness of which has 
been shown by the Gallo-Tuscan expedition under Champollion 
and Rosetti; for in works of that sort it is accuracy alone which 
constitutes worth. Now the system of laying down a map. for 
any particular book of travels, and then writing a journal of 
bearings, &c. from the map so protracted, is one to which we are 
no strangers in this country. Of late years, too, we have seen 
official maps got up to authenticate hypotheses in a distinguished 
journal, and vice versd. There is nothing, therefore, very mon- 
strous in our supposition that the atlas before us was produced in 
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the same way. If this map, constructed by M. Jomard upon 
M. Caillié’s data, is to be regarded as correct, then every pre- 
ceding geographer and traveller has toiled in vain. Let us briefly 
examine the grounds on which it is proposed to throw again 
into confusion all that has hitherto been determined of African 
geography. 

‘« M. Caillié was not provided with astronomical instruments ; he had 
no watch, and he guessed the hour by the sun’s altitude; but he pos- 
sessed two compasses, which were of great use to him. _ All his bearings 
have been carefully noted by means of this instrument during the day, 
or the stars during the night. As for the distances, they were estimated 
from many experiments made by himself at Sierra Leone, during the 
time he was preparing for his enterprise. He was accustomed to tra- 
verse a distance measured exactly in English miles, and to observe the 
time in which he described it. It is in this way that he ‘rated the num- 
ber of miles in each of his journeys.”—vol. iii. p. 282. 


We request our readers to consider attentively the different 
statements in the foregoing extract, and then to decide for them- 
selves, if, even in laying down a rough map, much more, in 
presuming to correct one in which many points were approxi- 
mately known, upon such authority, a more barefaced attempt 
were ever made by impudence to impose on credulity. But it 
seems the routes thus obtained agree most harmoniously with the 
itineraries published by other travellers, and the latitude of Tim- 
buctoo, resulting therefrom, differs only one minute from that 
deduced from measuring the length of a shadow cast at midday 
by a stick about two feet long. ‘ Tant pis pour les faits.” This 
is proving too much ; for when it is considered, what every practi- 
cal man will avow, that such accuracy could not be obtained by 
such means in a survey carried round a parish, much less over 
one-third of the African continent, we think no more conclusive 
proof can be afforded of what we have already declared, that the 
journal was drawn up from the map, not the map protracted 
from the bearings. Adducing a lieutenant-colonel of engineers 
to calculate the latitude from the length of the shadow cast by a 
style when the sun was in the meridian, was intended, we pre- 
sume, to, authenticate the original observations; we feel for M. 
Corabeeuf, the officer in question. 

Our statement that every thing in these volumes approaching to 
what might be designated a scientific memorandum is an interpo- 
lation, is not lightly made; although, possibly it may not be the 
work of M. Jomard. ‘Take the following:— 


“* It is by this (the pole) star that the Arabs are guided in all their 
journeys across the Desert; the oldest guides in the caravans take the 
Jead to point out the road to the others; a sand hill, a rock, the diffe- 
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rence of the colour of the sand, some tufts of grass, are for them infal- 
lible signs by which they know where they are. Without a compass,’ / 
without any other method of observation, they have such a habit of 
remarking the smallest things, that they never lose their way, although 
there is no road traced, and the tracks of the camels are in an instant filled 
up and effaced by the wind.”-—vol. ii. p. 362. 

(On the 7th of May, 1828,) ‘‘ the night was warm and calm; the 
sky, which was serene, allowed us to see its starry vault: before’ us 
(their course was due north) we had the Great and Less Bear, which ap- 
peared very near the horizon. Not being able to sleep upon the beast that 
was carrying me, I observed the stars describe their course; I remarked 
in the east the group of stars so remarkable, called the Constellation of 
Orion ; I still observed it nearly in the middle of its course almost in 
our zenith ; at the approach of day it disappeared, and seemed to bury 
itself in an ocean of sand.”—vol. ii. p. 367. 

Any boarding-school miss, who can rectify a globe for the, 
latitude of 18° N., may have the satisfaction of exposing this mis- 
statement. 

The two vocabularies of the Mandingo and Kissour language, 
published in this work, agree nearly enough with those already 
made known in the writings of English travellers. ‘The Kissour 
at least, more extensive than that of Denham, agrees pretty closely 
with him, but not with what has appeared in the volumes of 
Adams, Bowdich, and Lyon. From these, however, no conclu- 
sive inference could be drawn. 

In taking leave of this work, we cannot help expressing our 
deep regret at the way in which it has been brought forward. 
Had no undue attempts been made to push it into disproportion- 
ate prominence, had there been no suspicious concealment, no 
contemptible mystification on the part of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, nor so much to-do-about-nothing by M. Jomard, the 
distrust with which it has been received would not have been 
excited, and M. Caillié would have been universally recognised 
as a man intrepid and zealous, from whose efforts, with more 
ample means at his disposal, and with adequate instruction, great 
benefit might accrue to science. Every government in Europe 
would have been proud to enlist such a man in their service ; 
whereas we now think that the cloud of suspicion which hangs 
over him will never be dispelled, for we see no method by which 
to separate the true statements of M. Caillié from the fabrications 
of his editor. 
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Arr. V.—Swensk Anthologi. (Swedish Anthology.) 3 vols. 
16mo. Stockholm. 1828, 

Tus florid Greek title means in plain English nothing more than 
Elegant Extracts, and of course if these were in a language with 
which, or with the translated literature of which, the British 

ublic were familiar, such a compilation would not deserve notice. 

his, however, is far from being the case with Swedish. By 
scientific men Sweden is, indeed, revered as the birth-place of 
Linné, of Berzelius, and of some other distinguished natural 
philosophers; but prior to the appearance of the Foreien Quar- 
TERLY REviEw, not a score of readers in this country, we appre- 
hend, were aware of her possessing any authors whatever. In our 
very first Number we afforded some glimpses of information upon 
this subject, showing that the Belles Lettres neither then were, 
nor ever had been, neglected in the Scandinavian Peninsula; and 
subsequently the account we gave of the Bishop of Wexio’s ex- 
traordinary poem, must have convinced our readers that the Hyper- 
borean Muse is by no means to be utterly despised. Still, how- 
éver, little is known here of her votaries beyond their names, and 
we are glad of the means the Swensk Anthologi offers of making 
our readers somewhat better acquainted with Swedish poetry; to 


diffuse a knowledge of which was, we are told, one principal ob- 
ject that induced the editor, P. A. Wallmark, a privy counsellor 
and ci-devant Swedish preceptor to the Crown Prince, to under- 
take the present publication. Another object was to facilitate 
the initiation of youth into the beauties of poetry, which Coun- 
sellor Wallmark esteems an important part of education. In his 
preface he says— 


“ The sense of poetic beauty is closely allied to the sense of moral 
beauty, and cannot be developed without lending a prop to virtue. It 
is, if I may be allowed the expression, the invisible Church that unites 
all under one shepherd. And what is good taste, which I will call the 
Warden of the Temple, but right judgment; or bad taste, but obliquity 
of judgment? But if the heart be governed by the judgment, how im- 
portant is it that the latter should be sound and right, and that it should 
be moulded accordingly as early as possible. ‘The former will hardly 
follow the right path if the latter do not. He who loves what is de- 
praved in thought. and expression, is not far from equally loving it in 
conduct ; and he who is without sense of beauty will readily become as 
insensible to the dignity of virtue.” 


Herr Wallmark has divided and subdivided his collection agree- 
ably to a classification of his own of the different species of poetry, 
which appears perfectly original, and which we confess ourselves 
at a loss to comprehend. Without, however, either entering into 
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or following its details, we shall select from some of the divisions 
usually recognised, such pieces as seem best adapted to exhibit 
the genius of Swedish poetry, both as it was and as it is, at least 
so far as this Anthology supplies us with the means. It would 
more fully have auswered the purpose had its compiler observed 
a strict neutrality between the two factions of the Gallican and 
anti-Gallican, or national, schools. ‘This was, perhaps, too much 
to expect; and the privy counsellor unluckily belongs to that 
school, of which, even if we thought it comprised most talent, we 
should still be the least desirous to see, or to offer our readers, 
specimens. Wallmark has, we believe, succeeded to Leopold as 
the head of the French party. His volumes accordingly abound 
with the productions of Gallican writers; whilst of the others, 
although we do not mean to charge him with actually passing 
them by, he affords us but few specimens, not always favourably 
chosen; and he altogether omits some names of considerable 
Swedish celebrity. ‘The national author whose name recurs most 
frequently in the Anthology is Tegner, and though we certainly 
cannot object to this preference, ‘Tegner’s works are those we are, 
upon the present occasion, least inclined to trauslate, inasmuch as 
our review of his Frithiof’s Saga has made his talents and his 
style sufficiently known to our readers. In consequence of Wall- 
mark’s partiality we shall feel ourselves compelled to bestow a 
shorter article than we might otherwise have done upon his pub- 
lication, We intend ere long to notice separately some of the anti- 
Gallican writers. 

We shall not translate any of the editor’s epic or dramatic ex 
tracts. A poem of either description must be judged as a whole, 
and cannot be fairly appreciated by extracts, since a bad poem or 
play may afford a fine passage or scene; and the converse of the 
proposition will hardly, we fear, admit of cavil. With respect 
therefore to the first of these loftiest branches of poesy, we shall 
merely say that our editor separates the epopoea from narrative 
poetry, (we cannot conceive why,) placing it after that, descriptive 
poetry, and the idyl, and gives extracts from several epics: e. g. 
a “ Choice of Hercules,” in hexameters by Stiernholm, one of 
the oldest of the modern Swedish poets; a ‘‘ Sweden’s Liberty,” 
by Von Dalin, who lived in the beginning of the last century, and 
wrote in Alexandrine couplets exactly modelled upon the French 
vers heroiques—a favourite measure with all the disciples of the 
Gallican school, who, further, to prove their devotion to their 
French masters we presume, usually adopt the Frenchified form 
of classical names, as Orfée, Pompée, &c. ‘To return to the epic 
poems, respecting which our compiler has shown more liberality 
than in any other division of his collection:—he gives extracts 
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from six more epic poéms, two upon Scandinavian Mythology by 
Ling and Skidldebrand; three upon Charles X., Gustavus Wasa 
and Gustavus Adolphus, by Count Gyllenborg, Celsius and Pro- 
fessor Franzen; and one upon the conversion of the Russians to 
Christianity, by Stagnelius, a young and promising poet, not long 
since. prematurely cut off. His Wladimir den Store, or the 
Strong, merits a degree of attention which we hope soon to afford 
it. In addition to these we must mention’a mock-heroic poem, 
by Rudbeck, upon the municipal squabbles of a country town 
unknown to us even by name. 

We cannot equally praise Wallmark’s liberality as to the drama. 
He confines his extracts to three dull tragedies of Leopold and 
Adlerbeth, all most sedulously fashioned to the French pattern, 
entirely omitting Ling’s numerous tragedies. In comedy he gives 
some scenes from Count Gyllenborg’s Nya Herrskapet, New 
Lordship, (which seems to offer, as far as we can judge upon 
such data, an amusing picture of Swedish manners,) and, com- 
plaining of great national poverty in this department, nearly com- 
pletes his very brief dramatic division, with a few scenes from 
dramas and operas of Kellgren, an author of high and merited 
reputation, but to us insupportably French in thought and feeling, 
as well as in style. Voltaire is evidently the god of Kellgren’s as 
of Leopold’s idolatry. We said “ nearly completes,” for the 
editor gives us two scenes from a dramatic poem by Stagnelius, 
entitled “ the Martyrs;” and as this is a production of a species 
better to be appreciated by extracts than the epopoea or regular 
drama, we shall translate part of a dialogue between a Pagan 
mother and her Christian daughter, which may, we trust, awaken 
some curiosity respecting this author’s works. 


“* Emilia. If that thou love me, wherefore not intrust 
Thy sorrows and thy pleasures to my bosom? 
Confidence is the holy aliment 
That nourishes the fire of tender feeling, 

As the lamp’s flame by Pallas’ oil is fed. 

Believe me, he, who, silent visionary, 

Shuts up within himself his joy and grief, 

Nought but self-love within his bosom kindles. 
For eyen as the fire will.in its eddy 

Whirl up tow’rds Heaven whatever owns its power; 
As iron by the magnet’s witchery 

Attracted, will forsake its resting, place; 

So tenderness, wherever found, rests not 

Until united to its likeness. Where, 

Oh where are fled those former happy days, 

When in thy laughing eye each new-born thought ; 
I read ?—when into a fond mother’s breast 
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Thy. hopes and fears, thy weal and woe were poured ? 
Now bathed in tears, a gloomy wanderer 
I find thee evermore. ou sufferest-— 
May not thy mother with thee mourn? Is she 
Unworthy to compassionate her child? 

Perpetua. Mother, I suffer not! Oh couldst thou know 
The blessedness of tears! Not sweeter falls, 
I’the hour of evening’s crimson glow, the dew 
On Syria’s nardus rose. ‘The myrrh-tree’s sweat drops 
In Saba’s groves less precious are than tears, 

Em. Aye, truly, they yield solace; but that solace 
By burning agony must be preceded ; 
Their balm, Fate's sun, with scorching noontide rays, 
Expresses. Hapless child! Thou sufferest. 
Strive not to laugh—a ghost-like laughter only 
Hovers round thy cold lips. 

Per. Alas! ‘This earth 
Deserves not gladness. Like the butterfly 
That has outlived the rose’s day of bliss, 
Our soul on dusky pinions here below 
Round desarts flies, pining incessantly. 

Em, My daughter, others praise life’s plenteousness ; 
Why pinest thou alone? Youth’s cup for thee 
Still mantles, and each wafture of Heaven’s breath 
Should pleasure thee. Thou lovest not. Lo! this, 
The single reason of thy melancholy ; 
Love and be happy! with an hundred tongues 
Nature exhorts thee thus.—Obey her voice! 
The hand of death quenched thy first nuptial torch. 
Venus for thee superior bliss prepares 
I’the second’s light. Oh bid her kindle it, 
And by its golden beams begin a new 
Olympian life! Cornelius loves thee. Yet 
In life’s mid season, like the stately palm 
He blooms, and Fortune dwells in his proud halls. 
Present him with thy hand at Hymen’s altar, 
And bid the Fates spin a rose-coloured thread 
Of many joyful years for both of you. 

Per. Oh, I conjure you, utter not a word 
Of earthly happiness, of earthly love! 
Not theirs to satisfy the soul—I know them. 
Oh force me not on my heart's higher longings 
‘To act a murder, and false sacrifices 
Offer to gods whose impotence I've proved! 

Em. Wilt thou then, daughter, haughtily reject 
Each solace proffered by a mother’s heart ? 
Like the delusive light in forest shades, 
Fly’st thou injuriously our outstretched arms ? 
‘Then let my tenderness no longer speak, 
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But mine upbraidings storm thy soul! Now hear, 
And answer. Wherefore dost thou thus forsake 
Thy mother’s home, thy father’s ancient halls? 
Wherefore dost thou no longer celebrate 
Our yearly festivals? No longer crown 
Our household gods with rosemary and myrtle, 
Or offer boly salt on their chaste altars ? 
Hast thou thy heart changed with thy residence, 
And to the house that sheltered thee in childhood 
Does no soft fire now draw thy soul? Have all 
The rosy recollections of thy youth 
Fled with the hours’ still circling dance? 
Per. My heart 
God sees, and in high Heaven hears the sighs 
I for your welfare breathe. 
Em. With fiction’s blossoms 
Thou'dst decorate the winter of thy heart. 
Like serpent amidst roses does thy soul 
Conceal itself. Thou breathe a sigh for us 
To Heaven? No! The cloudy heights to which 
In solitary piety thou prayest, 
For us have only wrath and thunderbolts. 
Oh grievous word, die not upon my lips! 
Infernal thought, embody thee in sound ! 
Let it howl mournful as the north wind's sigh 
In forest, or owl's hoot from moss-clad grave ! 
Come hither, daughter! Look into mine eyes. 
Traitress, come hither! Sink not to the ground 
Like vapour; what thou think’st in night eternal 
To hide—before thy mother’s gaze severe 
It lies unveiled. Wretched one! Thou’rt a Christian. 
Per. Oh woe is me, unhappy, that myself 
I was not first mine honour to proclaim ! 
Yes, mother, I’m a Christian. Holy waves 
Have purified my soul ; from darkness’ errors 
The blessed mystery of the high Cross 
Has called me to the path of light and truth. 
The hidden manna I’ve already tasted 
That feeds the soul in desarts—I have gathered 
The golden fruit, in Eden’s morning dew, 
That shines seraphically o’er life’s stream. 
Oh grudge not to thy daughter her delight, 
But share thyself her happiness, her glory. 
Em. Alas! What sorceress from Thessalian huts 
Has with her witcheries bewildered thee? 
What dream, of subterranean vapours formed, 
Deceives thy heart?) Which of th’ Eumenides 
Has lured thee criminally to abandon 


Thy childhood’s faith, thy maidhood’s golden gods ? 
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Per, Those gods are visionary, and the poets 
Say truly, that by Night, black, desolate, 
Void, unexisting Night, they were engendered. 
% + + * * 

Em. Oh, cruel daughter, that into her grave 
Precipitat’st thy mother! Ne’er believe 
I can survive thee. Thou'rt the sun, whose rays 
Of softened purple brighten my late autumn, 

And open life's last flowers of gladsomeness. 

If thou art lost, what should remain for me 

Save Death’s cold winter night, and sleep eternal ? 
+ * * - * 
Believe as likes thee, but conceal thy faith. 

Per. Thy tender counsel I may not obey ; 
Thou biddest me against my conscience act: 
Believe, and own thy faith, are life's conditions. 

Em. Have mercy on the heart that throbbed for thee 
Whilst thine was yet unmoved. Oh! turn again! 

Be as thou wast of yore ! 

Per. Thou, who in sorrow, 

To sorrow bor’st me, and a deathful life, 

Take back thy gift! I to the sacrifice 

Offer me willingly. 

* ” * * 

Oh, God! Amongst the many habitations 

That shine above, the thousand rose-formed bowers 
In Paradise—is there no place for her ?” 


We should willingly translate a few Odes, from the abundant 
lyrical stores of the Swedish muse ; but their great length obliges 
us to limit our selection. ‘The following philosophical Ode upon 
the Desire of Deathless Fame, is by Leopold, the chief leader of 
the Gallican party, and a prime favorite with Gustavus III. We 
shall take the liberty of shortening it by three heavy stanzas. 


** Vainly, amidst the headlong course 
Of cent’ries, centuries on that urge, 
Earth’s self, despite her weight and force, 
Becomes the prey of time’s wild surge ; 
Vainly Oblivion’s depths profound 
Bury of former names the sound, 

With manners, arts, and deeds gone by : 
Born amidst ruins, we survey 

Sixty long centuries decay, 

And dare time’s sov'reignty defy ; 

“* Ev’n when by Fame’s impetuous car 
Our glory round the world is spread, 

A breath from eastern caves afar 
Comes poison-fraught—The Hero’s dead ! 
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A worm, condemned in dust to crawl, 
Concealed in grass, from thy foot-fall, 
Thy soaring flight for ever stays ;— 

A splinter starts ;—thy race is run ; 
Shines on thy pride the rising sun, 
Thine ashes meet his setting rays. 


** And thou, the insect of an hour, 
O’er time to triumph wouldst pretend ; 
With nerves of grass wouldst brave the power 
Beneath which pyramids must bend! 

A slave, by every thing controlled, 
Thou canst not for an instant mould 
Thine actions’ course, thy destiny ; 

In want of all, of all the sport, 

Thou, against all who need’st support, 
Boastest o’er Death the mastery ! 

* Recall’st, as they would prove thy right 
To honors but to few assigned, 

Our Wasa sovereign’s annals bright, 
The triumphs of a Newton's mind. 
Whilst round the globe thy glances rove, 
On works and deeds, that amply prove 
Man’s strength of intellect, they fall : 
‘Their mysteries time and space unfold, 
New worlds are added to the old, 
Beauty and light adorning all. 

“* Strange creature, go, fulfil thy fate,* 
Govern the earth, subdue the waves, 
Measure the stars’ paths, regulate 
Time’s clock, seek gold in Chile’s graves ; 
Raise towns that lava-buried sleep, 
Harvest the rocks, build on the deep, 
Force nature, journey in the sky, 
Surpass in height each monument, 

On mountains mountains pile—content, 
Beneath their mass then putrefy ! 

“ Yes, fruits there are that we enjoy, 
Produce of by- gone centuries’ toil ; 

The gifts remain, though time destroy 
The givers, long ago Death’s spoil : 

And whilst deluded crowds believe 
Their guerdon they shall straight receive 
In admiration’s empty cries, 

Their whitening and forgotten bones 
Repose, unconscious as the stones 
Where burns th’ atoning sacrifice. 

* * * * 


* We need hardly observe, that this stanza is imitated from Pope, who is honoured 
with the approbation of the Gallican school. 
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* * * 


. 
“ The Poet’s, Hero's golden dream,;, 
Olympus’ Heaven,, Memory’s,days,.. 
Valor enthroned in Earth’s esteem,, 
And Genius’ never-fading,bays |. 
Proud names, the solace.of our woes, 
That often vanity bestows 

On empty shadows, nothing worth ; 
Oh have ye giv’n in Memory’s shrine 
To virtne honors more divine 

Than vice and folly gain on earth? 


* But grant we that for victory’s prize 
The Hero brave. fierce war’s.alarms; 
His deeds are noble if unwise, 
His valor overawes and charms ; 
And pardon him, created strong, 
For energy in right or wrong ; 
Who darkling with the crowd remains, 
A son of ruin’s night is he, 
Immersed in dreams of memory, 
That sound philosophy disdains. 


“* Go, shake the Neva’s banks with dread, 
With liberal arts our Northland grace, 
With Genius’ torch, or War’s, blood-red, 
Enlighten, or destroy thy race; 
A deathless name by arms, be won 
For Ingo* or for Marathon, 
Establish thrones, or overturn, 
Our Europe’s tottering liberty 
Down trample, or exalt on high, 
Then crown thyself, and danger. spurn. 


** But when a soul of vulgarer mood, 
For shadows, fancies such as these, 
Abandons life's substantial good, 

Life's humbler duties that displease ; 
But when, seduced by dreams of praise 
From unborn worlds, ideots would raise 
A monument of baseless fame, 

Who, with false arrogance elate, 

May guilty prove, but never great, 

I blush in human nature's name. 

** Still may this thirst for mien’s esteem 
Spur merit forward on his course ! 
Deprive not earth of that fair dteam, 
Her culture’s and her honout’s source. 


* Alas! thatthe“ deathless name” of this Swedish-Merathon should be unknown to 
Englishears: of © wie a tint ‘ 
VOL, VI, NO. XI. K 
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Woe worth the day, when Reason’s hand, 
Unloosing prejudice’ last band, 

From the world’s eye the veil shall tear, 
Shall with her blazing torch reveal 

The nothing that rewards our zeal, 

The errors that our steps ensnare! 


“< Young son of Art, thy bosom’s flame 
With hopes of centuries’ wonder cheer ! 
Shrink, Monarch, from the voice of blame 
Whose sound shall never reach thine ear ! 
And virtue, thou, in life betrayed, 
Forgotten, proudly through death’s shade 
Thy memory see with honors graced! 

A God, befriending our weak kind, 
Illusion, as our balm assigned, 
By th’ entrance to life’s desart placed. 

“* To Genius, in his kindling mood, 
Statues are promised by her breath ; 

She purchases the warrior’s blood 

With garlands in the hand of Death ; 

She animates the poet’s song 

With all the raptures that belong 

To immortality divine ; 

The student, o’er his night lamp bent, 

Sees through her glass, though poor, eontent, 
His light o’er distant ages shine. 

“« Break but her witchery’s golden wand ;— 
No longer Genius flashes bright ; 

Rome shrinks from the Barbarian’s brand, 
Athens and science fade from sight ; 
Europe's old dread, our Northern ground 
No more with heroes shall abound, 

When threaten danger, blood, and broil ; 
And paid by thanklessness, no more 

Shall birth-crowned monarchs, as of yore, 
Exchange their joys for duty’s toil.” 


We shall next translate an Elegiac Ode, (as it is named by either 
the author or the editor) the only piece in the collection from the pen 
of the highly gifted and admired Atterbom ; though its somewhat 
mystical and gloomy philosophy is not, as far as we comprehend it, 
to our taste, and we cannot consider it as a fairly chosen specimen 
of so renowned an author. It is written in the person of the 
Hyacinth, referring to the classical fable which produces that 
flower from the blood of Ajax, and inscribes upon its petals the 
Greek ejaculation, forming the first half of his name. As the 

-two unrhymed lines may surprise our readers, we must state once 


for all, that, in our translations, we closely imitate the metrical 
forms of the original, 
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THE HYACINTH. . 


“ The heart’s blood am I of expiring strength, 
Engraved on mine urn is its cry. 
My dark glowing pangs, to thee are they known ? 
Art thou too a stranger 'mid life's shadows thrown, 
Deceived by its dreamery ? 
Learn that youth-giving joy to the stars alone 
Was allotted! Their youth in the sky 
With circling dances they celebrate ; 
And our steps from the cradle, illuminate 
To the grave. 


** Why longer endeavours thine earnest glance 
To a merciless Heaven to pray ? 
An adamant door bars its tower of light ; 
To earth’s abyss from its dizzying height 
What bridge may open a way? 
There Blessedness, Truth, may be throned in might, 
But thou, canst thou destiny sway ? 
Of suffering only can dust be secure ; 
Who rises, thy happier lot to insure, 
From the grave ? 


“* Hope points indeed to a verdant shore 
Where the beautiful Syrens sing, 
And waken their harps while bright shines the sun ; 
But the bone-whitened coast shows where murder is done, 
And treachery dwells on each string: 
Illusions on distaffs of Nornas spun, 
To the feeble distraction bring : 
He is wise who disdains to fear or implore ; 
But wisest he who desires nothing more 
Than a grave. 


‘“ Yet within thee, to battle with time and fate 
There blazes a fire divine. 
Whate’er’s evanescent its flame shall consume ; 
And if clouded the course of the planets in gloom, 
Thy star on the conflict shall shine ! 
And soon shall the long, happy night of the tomb, 
With peace and her laurels 4 thine, 
He whose bosom of heaven and hell holds the fires 
Suffices himself, and no solace requires 
But the grave.” 


Passing from this Elegiac Ode, to the regular Elegies, which 
upon the whole we think the most pleasing portion of the com- 
pilation, we shall take as our specimen of Professor Franzen (re- 
puted the Byron or Scott of his countrymen) a Love Elegy upon 
his high-born aud absent fair. 

K 2 
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“ Nature! Thy sun uprises bright, 
The scattering clouds dissolve ; 

Each worm revives, and to our sight 
Earth, heav’n, new charms evolve. 
In hopelessness I only pine ; 

My sun no more shall shine. 

“* Gone is the drifted snow, erewhile 
Where battling whirlwinds strove. 
All seems in nuptial bliss to smile, 
Each breath’s a kiss of love. 

But ah! Amidst my bosom’s pains 
A springless winter reigns. 


“* Unfolds its flow’r bud after bud 
Whence thousand colours glance : 
Gay butterflies around them scud 
In ever-varying dance. 
One flower alone my heart could cheer ; 
Alone it is not here. 


‘* Hither once more the chaffinch flies 
From wintry pilgrimage, 
Nor wastes, on Orient’s fairer skies, 
Thoughts, tender cares engage. 
Winter or Spring shall never more 
Mine absent one restore. 


“* Mark the fond pair on yonder spray 
In blissful liberty ; 
He at each trill suspends his lay, 
Awaiting her reply. 
Alas! Unanswered by a word 
My song ; not even heard. 


“ What scared them midst their harmless love ? 
But see, where even now 
They meet within the nearest grove, 
And kiss upon a bough. 
We parted, and I pining roam 
Where she shall never come. 
“ They're parted nor by wealth nor state 
That faith and troth-plight break ; 
No care, so tender be each mate, 
They for a dwelling take : 
The grave's my dwelling; I shall sleep 
Where she must never weep.” 


The following, upon the Tints of Evening, is by Ingelgren. 
* The sun has sunk behind the hill, 
But over earth, and sky, and air, 
Eve's crimson tints are glowing still, 
And tidings from the morrow bear. 
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“ Thus hope, when sinks life’s happiness, 
Upon our night of sorrow glows, 
Promising brighter, endless bliss 
After our pilgrimage of woes. 


“ The longing heart, whose wishes spring 
To fond foreboding’s unknown land, 
Borrows imagination’s wing, 
Though fettered here in Reason’s band. 


“« Presumptuous! whither wouldst thou fly ? 

Earth’s vapours mock thine eye of clay. 
Mark crimson evening's golden sky, 

And Hops the morrow’s promised day.” 


We now turn to the Satires, from which we select one of Kell- 
gren’s, bearing a somewhat astounding, though incontrovertibly 
true title. It is written in alternately rhyming Alexandrines; a 
measure which would, in English, be so intolerably heavy, that 
in our translation we must needs lop a foot off the lines, at the 
risk of being thereby a little cramped. 


FOLLY IS NO PROOF OF GENIUS. 


“ T grant ’tis oft of greatest men the lot 
To stumble now and then, or darkling grope ; 
Extremes for ever border on a blot, 
And loftiest mountains’ sides abruptest slope. 


* Mortals, observe what ills on genius wait. 
Now god, now worm—why fallen ?—a dizzy head! 
The energy that lifts thee to heaven’s gate, 
What is it but a hair—a distaff’s thread ? 


‘* He, who o’er twenty centuries, twenty climes, 
Has reigned, whom all will first of poets vote, 
E’en our good father Homer nods at times ; 
So Horace says,—your pardon, I but quote. 


Thou, Eden’s bard, next him claim’st genius’ throne ;— 
But is the tale of Satan, Death, and Sin, 
Of heav'n’s artillery,—the poet’s tone ? 
More like street-drunkard’s prate inspired by gin. 


“ Ts madness only amongst poets found ? 
Grows folly but on literature’s tree ? 
No! wisdom’s self is to fixed limits bound, 
And passing those—resembles idiotcy. 


“ He, who the planetary laws could scan, 
Dissected light, and numbers’ mystic force 
Explored, to Bedlam once that wondrous man 
Rode on th’ Apocalypse’ mouse-coloured horse. 
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“ Thou, whose stern precept against sophists hurled, 
Taught that to truth doubt only leads the mind, 
Thy law forgot’st,—and in a vortex whirled, 
Thou wander’st, as a Mesmer, mad and blind. 


“* But though some spots bedim the star of day, 
The moon, despite her spots, remains the moon ; 
And though great Newton once delirious lay, 
Swedenborg’s nothing but a crazy loon, 


“ Fond dunces ! ye who claim to be inspired, 
In letters and philosophy unversed, 
Who deem the poet's fame may be acquired 
By faults with which great poets have been cursed ! 
“* Ye Swedenborgian, Rosicrusian schools, 
Ye number-prickers, ye physiognomists, 
Ye dream-expounding, treasure-seeking fools, 
Alchymists, magnetizers, caballists ! 


“ Ye’re wrong—though error to the wisest clings, 
And judgments, perfect here, may there be shaken, 
That genius therefore out of madness springs 
When ye assert, ye’re deucedly mistaken. 


** Vain reasoning !—all would easily succeed, 
Was Pope deformed, were Milton, Homer blind ? 
To be their very likeness, what should need 
But just to crook the back, the eyes to bind? 


** But leave we jest—weak weapon jest, in sooth, 
When justice and religion bleeding lie, 
Society disordered, and ’gainst truth 
‘Error dares strike, upheld by treachery. 


** Arouse thee, muse! snatch from the murderer 
His dagger, plunging it in his vile breast ! 
By nature thou, Reason’s interpreter 
Wast meant ; obey—and nobly—her behest ! 


‘* Manhem !* so named from olden Manhood’s sense 
And olden Manhood’s force ; from error’s wave 
What haven shelters thee? Some few years hence 
One spacious Bedlam shall the Baltic lave. 


“ Virtue from light, and vice from folly springs ; : 
To sin 'gainst wisdom’s precept is high treason 
Against the majesty of man, and kings! 
Fanaticism leads on rebellion’s season, 


“ Pardon, my liege, the virtuous honesty 
That swells the poet’s breast and utterance craves! 
Th’ enthusiast for thy fame must blush to see 
Thy sceptre raised to favour fools or slaves. 


* The abode of men ; an ancient, poetical, and somewhat arrogant, name for Sweden. 
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“ But you who to his eyes obscure the light, 
What is’t you seek ? what recompense high prized ? 
I see’t !—Oh, fame! all, all confess thy might ; 
And even fools would be immortalized. 
** Ye shall be so! your brows and mind await 
A thistle, and a laurel crown. To thee, 
Posterity, their names I dedicate, 
Thy laughing-steck to all eternity!” 


We shall next translate a tale by Fru Lengren, a lady highly 
esteemed by her countrymen, and habitually designated the Tenth 
Muse—no very uncommon compliment, by the way, to poetesses. 
We select her Portraits, as our specimen of the Tales (since 
Wallmark so classes it, though we think it might have been quite 
as justly placed under some of his other heads,) and we have two 
reasons for so doing; the first, its affording us a curious and 
not unamusing peep at the manners and education of Swedish 
noble ladies, at least, of those whose fortunes confine them to a 
country life; the second, its brevity. Count Oxenstierna’s Disa, 
which we might have preferred, is longer than we intend this 
whole article to be; and even Von Dalin’s modernized version of 
the old ballad of Stolts (proud) Ingeborg, which tempts us hugely, 
would occupy four pages, and thus oblige us either to neglect all 


other poets and kinds of poetry, or to extend the article beyond 
the limits befitting a compilation that does not include the best 
works of all the best authors. 


THE PORTRAITS, 


“ Upon an old estate, her father’s heritage, 
A shrivelled countess dowager 
Had vegetated half an age ; 
She drank her tea mingled with elder-flow’rs, 
By aching bones foretold the weather, 
Scolded at times, but not for long together, 
And mostly yawned away her hours. 
One day, (God knows how such things should occur !) 
Sitting beside her chambermaid 
In her saloon, whose walls displayed 
Gilt leather hangings, and the pictured face 
Of many a member of her noble race, 
She pondered thus: ‘ I almost doubt 
Whether, if I could condescend 
Some talk on this dull wench to spend, 
It might not call my thoughts off from my gout. 
And though the mawkin cannot comprehend 
The charms of polished conversation, 
‘Twill give my ows some exercise ; 
And then the goosecap’s admiration 
Of my descent, to extasy must rise. 
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‘Susan,’ she said, ‘ you sweep this drawing-room, 
And sweep it almost every day ; 

You see these pictures, yet your looks betray 
You're absolutely ignorant whom 

You clear from cobwebs with your broom. 
Now mind! That’s my great grandsire to the right, 
The learned and travelled president, 

Who knew the Greek and Latin names of flies, 
And to th’ Academy, in form polite, 

Was pleased an earthworm to present 

That he from India brought; a prize 

Well worth its weight in gold — 

That next him, in the corner hung by chance, 
The ensign is, my dear, lost, only son, 

A pattern in the graces of the dance, 

My pride and hope, and all the family’s. 

Seven sorts of riding whips did he invent ; 

But sitting by the window caught a cold, 

And so his honourable race was run. 

He soon shall have a marble monument.— 
Now, my good girl, observe that other, 

The countess grandam of my lady mother, 

A beauty in her time famed far and near ; 

On Queen Christina’s coronation day 

She helped her majesty, they say, 

And truly, no false tale you hear, 

To tye her under-petticoat.— 

The lady whose manteau you note, 

Was my great aunt; beside her see 

That ancient noble in the long simar ; 

An uncle of the family, 

Who once played chess with Russia’s mighty czar.— 
‘That portrait further to the left, 

Is the late colonel, my dear wedded lord ; 

His equal shall the earth, of him bereft, 

In partridge-shooting never more afford !— 
But now observe the lovely dame 

In yonder splendid oval frame, 

Whose swelling bosom bears a rose ;— 

Not that one, ninny ;—look this way ; 

What haughtiness those eyes display ! 

How nobly aquiline that nose ! 

King Frederick once was by her beauty caught ; 
But she was virtue’s self, fired as she ought, 
And scolded, reverently, the royal youth, 

Till, utterly confused, he cried, ‘ my charmer, 
Your virtue’s positively cased in armour !’ 
Many can yet attest this story’s truth. 

‘ Well, Susan, do you know the lady now ? 
What! don’t you recognize my lofty brow *” 
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But, ‘ Lord have mercy on me!’ Susan cries, 

And scissors, needle, thread, lets slip ; 

‘ Could that be ever like your ladyship ! ! !'— 

‘ What! what!’ the countess screams, with flashing eyes ; 
* Could that be like me? Idiot! Nincompoop! 

Out of my doors with all thy trumpery ! 

Intolerable! But so must it be 

If with such creatures to converse we stoop.’ 

A gouty twinge then seized the countess’ toe, 

And of her history that’s all I know.” 


We shall now finish our extracts with a few short pieces, the 
first of which shall be a couple of fables by Dalin, and Count 
Gyllenborg. To the best of our fabular knowledge they are 
original. 

THE FALCON AND THE BUSTARD. 
“ A falconer once his sport t’ enjoy, 

Had raced and bounded like a boy; 

As hobbling grey-beard weary now, 

Awhile to rest him, down he lay, 

Placing his falcon on a bough. 

But the poor bird got little rest, 

Because he was so finely drest 

With gilding, painting, helm, and crest ; 

And ’tis the commonalty’s way 

To cross themselves and gape and stare. 

Thither in hundreds birds repair, 

To gaze upon his grand attire. 

Small compliments at first they pay, 

His elegance of taste admire, 

In every thing so point de vice ; 

And then respectfully inquire 

What article’s of Paris make ? 

Where this was bought, and what the price ? 

And would he just the trouble take 

To name the shop where that was found ? 

And of his tailor the direction ? 

A tailor clearly all perfection. 

Such questions on all sides resound, 

Although most clamorously heard 

From an old prosy bustard, clad 

Himself in garments dark and sad ; 

But he was an affianced bird. 

The falcon answered, with a sigh, 

‘ That man to all may best reply, 

Who with his tackle sleeps below. 

"Twas he provided all this gear— 

For me, I’ve bought my finery dear ; 

"Tis purchased with my liberty.’ 

* How "’ said the bustard, ‘ do you glitter 
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In gold and satin’s gorgeous show, 
And cannot fly where’er you list ? 
Like me, soar idly, or desist ?— 
Whence a captivity so bitter ?” 

‘ Alas!’ the falcon cried, ‘ bewitched 
By love of pomp and admiration, 

I weakly let myself be hitched, 

And I am splendid, but not free.’ 

* Aye,’ said the bustard, ‘ now I see, 
That under greatest ostentation 

Oft lurks the greatest slavery.’ ” 


THE CUCKOO AND THE BEE. 
“ ¢ My dearest cuckoo,’ said a bee, 

‘ "Tis right to celebrate the spring ; 
But evermore the self-same strain to sing 
Year after year, day after day, 
Is somewhat to abuse one’s liberty. 
And really I must insist 
You wake us with some newer lay, 
If you'd be held a first-rate vocalist.’ 
‘ My little friend,’ the cuckoo cried, 
* It well becomes you to endeavour, 
From us to take our well-known song away, 
You, who the self-same track pursue for ever ! 
Pray what new architectare have you tried, 
Through all the centuries you've spent 
In making wax and gathering honey ? 
Your hexagons, they are not for my money— 
And certainly you might invent 
New shapes, without the detriment 
My voice would suffer from new trills and quavers.”’ 
* A most untenable excuse,’ 
The bee retorts, ‘ buildings are not like songs ; 
Your law is pleasure, ours is use; 
And as utility ne’er wavers, 
Our uniformity's an excellence ; 
Yours shows deficiency of sense : 
To pleasure’s essence change belongs.’ " 


We must needs give something of Count Oxenstierna’s, and 
can find nothing to suit us but the following lines upon the Swe- 
dish peasantry, apparently extracted from a long poem, of the 
name and subject of which the compiler tells us nothing. This 
is not the sort of specimen we like, but the passage is good, and 
we have no room for a long piece. 

“ You, for your children who adorn 
A home, your father’s heritage, 
Who laws, yourselves have made, obey, 
And live secure, from youth to age, 
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Beneath an equal king’s just sway ! 

You, of bold Gothic fathers born, 

Their laws’, their blood’s, their valour’s heir ! 
Should you ’mongst other nations see 
The peasant, doomed to slavery, 
Consuming life midst toil and care, 
Whilst you, the sons of liberty, 
Yourselves assess the land you till, 
Learn your proud lot to estimate. 

And worthy of those fathers still, 

To whom you owe your high estate, 
May you, and all who from you spring, 
With equal virtue, courage, might, 
Deserve and guard each precious right ! 
Ne’er may insatiate wishes bring 
Suspicion, envy, discontent, 

To mar your cottage-hearth’s blest peace ! 
But whilst your grateful hearts are bent 
To gather in your fields’ increase, 
Confiding in that Providence 

Whom with pure spirits you adore, 

Be't yours to give in manly guise 

A pattern still, as heretofore, 

Not less of moral excellence, 

Than of fair freedom’s glorious exercise.” 


The songs are very lengthy, and less to our taste than, with the 
exception of the tragic extracts, any other portion of the collection. 
The wild Bacchanalian dythyrambics of Bellman, termed the 
Swedish Anacreon, are indeed jovial, original, and national, but 
we cannot say that to us they are pleasiig. They affect to be 
ale-house effusions, addressed to, and written in the character of, 
its drunken frequenters, especially vagrant musicians. Their 
joviality is accordingly unrelieved by elegance of fancy, and it 
probably requires an intimate acquaintance with Swedish low life 
to appreciate them duly. We regret, nevertheless, not being able 
to give a specimen of them, but their peculiar character renders 
them pretty nearly untranslateable. The only thing we can find 
of Bellman’s that is not so, is an epigram upon one of his favo- 
rite characters, and we insert it, though we confess it is no fair 
sample of his talent. 


** Mollwitz fain would learn to read, 
And began with A, B, C, 

But his long red nose, indeed, 
Hindered his discovering D.” 


To return to the songs. The drinking songs appear to us 
generally to breathe rather the love of wine, than of gaiety and 
good fellowship; we do not think any, except Bellman’s, worth 
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notice, and shall dismiss them with remarking the singular fact, 
that many of them are the production of a female, Madame Len- 
gren. It is satisfactory, for the lady’s sake, to add, that these are 
by no means Bacchanalianally jolly, but the circumstance con- 
firms a suspicion which had been growing upon our mind, that 
Swedish poets, instead of painting like Germans their real feel- 
ings, invent feelings and verses together for the occasion. We 
incline to hope that this process may be confined to the Gallican 
school ; but to its chilling influence, the apparent coldness and 
dullness of the love-songs may probably be ascribed. We can 
find no song worth translating in Wallmark’s collection, except a 
popular patriotic one (of which the sentiments please us better 
than the poetry) by J. D. Valerius, who bears the title of Foreign 
Secretary, though we believe he is not actually to be considered 
as the Swedish Lord Aberdeen. 


THE SWEDISH SONG. 


*€ Of all the lands on earth that are found, 
The best is our northern Swedish ground, 
So rich in all blessings of heaven ; 
The south’s superfluities are not here, 
But men and iron, bread and beer, 
And maidens by God's self given ! 


Of all the tongues on earth that are found, 

The best is that spoken on Swedish ground; 
If harsher than some of its brothers, 

Never can words deficient be, 

When each man’s heart in pain or glee 
Can understand the other's. 


Of all the maidens on earth that are found, 
The best is the maid born on Swedish ground, 
A violet in the bower ; 
She breathes perfume, but not too much, 
Nor wound the rose’s thorns our touch 
By her long blooming flower. 


Of all the wives on earth that are found, 
The best wife dwells upon Swedish ground, 
Within, without doors, duly 
She labours, and her household drilled, 
Her larder and her cradle filled, 
Prove her a helpmate truly. 


Of all the morals on earth that are found, 
The best are the morals on Swedish ground, 
Frank, genuine, and glowing; 
Sound soul and body, household bliss 
Alternate jest and seriousness, 
And goblets overflowing. 
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Long life to all upon earth that are found ! 

But the land for the Swede, is our Swedish ground, 
He honours its worth and beauty; 

Nor cares, however he think it strange, 

If others land and morals change, 
And violate each duty.” 

We cannot conclude without apologizing to Privy Councillor 
Wallmark, for not giving any of his own productions; but those 
we liked best were too long for our purpose. 

Since this article was written, we learn that a German song 
(and what is still worse, an English version of it*) exists, so closely 
resembling Valerius’s, that the one must needs be a translation of, or 
adaptation from the other, and we fear we cannot claim the honour 
of originality for our friend the Foreign Secretary, although 
assuredly no translations should have been admitted into a Swensk 
Anthologi. Of this, Councillor Wallmark is so well aware, that 
he justifies his not giving extracts from the best comedies acting 
at Stockholm, upon the ground of their being translations. The 
song in question, however, is not the only occasion upon which 
he breaks his rule, Lewis’s Alonso and Imogen being one of the 
four ballads in the collection. It is too late to change our song 
specimen, and we do not suppress it, because the version of the 
German original in the Stray Leaves has received some poetical 
embellishments from the translator, which render it a less faithful 
portrait of the Swedish song, than ours, 


Arr. VI.—Ueber den Bund der Amphiktyonen. Von Friedrich 
Wilhelm Tittmann. Eine von der Koniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Berlin gekronte Preisschrift. (On the Am- 
phictyonic League. By Fred. Will. Tittmann. A Prize Essay, 
crowned by the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin.) Berlin. 
1812. 8vo. 

WE propose in the present Article to give our readers an account 

of the nature, origin and powers of the Amphictyonic confederacy, 

a subject on which, as far as we are aware, little satisfactory in- 

formation is to be found in any English author. ‘The question 

has indeed been discussed by M. de Sainte-Croix in his well- 

- known work on the federative governments of antiquity; but not 
in such a manner as to deter the philological and historical class 

of the University of Berlin from proposing it, some years ago, as 

the subject of a prize-essay. The prize was gained by the work 
named at the head of this article; the author of which, Dr. Titt- 


* See Stray Leaves, including Translations from the Lyric Poets of Germany, 
with brief Notices of their Works, by J. Macray, 12mo. London, 1827. 
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mann, has since been advantageously known by his elaborate work 
on the constitutions of the states of Ancient Greece. It is from 
this Essay on the Amphictyonic league, assisted by some later 
works of German historians, that our account is chiefly borrowed. 
Dr. Tittmann, indeed, has collected nearly all the information to be 
gleaned from ancient authors, but he has, in our opiaion, taken 
an incorrect view of the subject, and formed much too high an 
estimate of the importance and powers of the confederacy whose 
history he has undertaken to write. 

The origin of the Amphictyonic confederacy appears to lie 
very far beyond the period of authentic history. It is stated by 
Strabo, that nothing is known respecting it before the time of 
Acrisius, King of Argos, (who is a fabulous personage, probably 
derived from the worship of Minerva Acria*). Other writers 
ascribe its foundation to Amphictyon, a son or grandson of Deu- 
calion. This is, however, a mere fiction of mythologists, to ex- 
press a high antiquity; having no more claim to be regarded as 
historical than the genealogies of the Greek races; in which, as 
m so many other instances, the name of the author was formed 
subsequently from his supposed work. Other names are men- 
tioned of persons who are supposed to have strengthened this 
confederacy, and even the precise year of its establishment. But 
setting aside these fabulous accounts and etymologies, it seems 
that the Amphictyons means “ the neighbours” (the az¢nerioves) ; 
and that in remote times their league was formed between a number 
of small tribes inhabiting the district of Greece, afterwards called 
Thessaly. These were twelve in number, viz. the Thessalians, 
Beeotians, Dorians, Ionians, Perrhcebians, Magnetes, Locrians, 
CEteans or AZnianes, Achean-Phthiotans, Melians, Phocians, 
and Dolopians. Of the nations composing this league many 
spread themselves by migration and conquest over wide and dis- 
tant countries, and were divided into numerous independent states. 
This was particularly the case with the Ionians and Dorians; the 
former of which races does not appear ever to have dwelt in 
Thessaly, while the earliest settlements of the Dorians are known 
to have been about Mount Parnassus near the district which 
always retained their name. The fact then that races not states 
were the members of this confederacy, is both a proof of its high 
antiquity and that a great change in its real operation, though not 
in its legal constitution, must necessarily have been produced by 
the dispersion and disproportionate growth of the several tribes. 
For while the Ionic race afterwards possessed the most powerful 
state in Greece, and spread themselves over a large part of Asia 


* See Miuller’s Dorians, book ii, ch. x. 5. 2, 
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Minor and the islands of the Aigean sea; while the Dorians over- 
ran the Peloponnese and filled Magna Grecia, Sicily, Crete, 
Rhodes, and Cyrene, with their colonists; the Giteans, the Mag- 
netes, and others, never wandered beyond the limits of their 
original territory, and the Dolopian nation had, before the Chris- 
tian era, become extinct. 

From the accounts which have been preserved respecting this 
confederacy in later times, when its constitution had probably 
been little changed, it appears that it had a double object, viz. the 
superintendence of religious as well as of political affairs; and 
this coincidence of the civil and religious communion which it was 
established to introduce, is another proof of its great antiquity. 
The temple and sacred property of Delphi were always in some 
degree under the management of the Amphictyons (though the 
Delphians doubtless had the chief share of the power), and of the 
three Amphictyonic wars, the first was against Cirrha for en- 
croachment of the sacred territory, when that town was razed to 
the ground, the inhabitants sold for slaves, the land dedicated to 
Apollo, and its cultivation solemnly prohibited. For the infrac- 
tion of this last decree, the Amphissians were punished by the 
Amphictyons. They had also the superintendence of the Pythian 
games. And, in general, so numerous and exclusive are the in- 
stances of their power in religious matters, that Sainte Croix, in 
his work already alluded to, wishes to prove that the powers of 
the Amphictyonic league were exclusively confined to religion.* 
But the proofs against this supposition are numerous and conclu- 
sive. Inthe Persian war the Amphictyons erected monuments 
and inscriptions to the warriors of Thermopylz, and set up in the 
temple of Delphi statues of Scyllis and his daughter Cyane, who 
had dived under the sea and cut the cables of the Persian ships. 
They also set a price upon the head of Ephialtes, who had be- 
trayed the Greeks at Thermopylae. The Lacedemonians likewise 
proposed to exclude from the Amphictyonic league all those states 
which fought against Persia. It is also reported, that the Plateans 
complained to the Amphictyons of Pausanias inscribing his own 
name only on the tripod dedicated to Apollo by the Greeks for 
their victory over the Persians. As still stronger proofs of their 
political power, may be mentioned the Amphictyonic proceeding 
against the Phoceans for piracy,} the accusation of Thebes against 


* Tittmann (p. 160.) remarks, with some point, that Sainte Croix should not have 
given the name of an Essay on Federative Governments to a work, of which the chief 
part is occupied with proving that the Amphictyonic league was not a federative 
government. 

+ Plutarch, Cimon, 8. This affords a good illustration of the legal and practical 
authority of the Amphictyons. The application of the Athenians to that tribunal shows 
that the case lay within its jurisdiction, but the Athenians after all were obliged to take 
the law into their own hands, and punish the pirates, 
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Sparta for the capture of the Cadmea, the dispute between Delos 
and Athens, &c. And the sacred wars, though. undertaken for 
a religious purpose, were set on foot and waged by a political 
power ; nor do we hear of anything similar to the delivering over 
to the civil power of modern religious tribunals; but the decree 
and its execution emanate from the same authority, .The Am- 
phictyons, moreover, appear to have been in some measure patrons 
of art and literature. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus states, that Amphictyon founded 
this league to protect the Greeks against the numerous barbarian 
nations ; and ‘Tittmann is even inclined to think that the Amphic- 
tyonic league had partially the effect of binding the Greeks into 
a federal union,—that it tended to foster their national spirit,— 
that its meetings were attended by deputies possessing full powers, 
and debating subjects of great practical importance,—and that it 
was in fact, to use the words of Cicero, “ the common council of 
Greece.”* We are in possession either of a part or the whole of 
the oath taken by the members of the Amphictyonic assembly, in 
which there is no mention of mutual assistance against a common 
enemy; but it is only declared that no one of the confederate 
nations shall injure another. This limited condition was, perhaps, 
in early times enforced; but when we come to historical ages, it 
is only necessary to mention that the Dorians and Ionians were 
two of the confederate nations. This document, however, does 
not afford any farther information on the object of the confe- 
deracy, But whatever might have been the powers of the Am- 
phictyons in the times of which we have no record, it is certain that 
its effects in consolidating and uniting the scattered and discordant 
forces of Greece were very inconsiderable. In the Persian war 
many of the states composing this league sided with the enemy, and 
it was chiefly by the exertions of one or at most two states, that 
the Greeks were enabled, in the first instance, to make head against 
the invader; and afterwards it was the authority of the council of 
the Peloponesian confederacy, sitting at Corinth and at Sparta, 
which composed the differences of the Greek states, and enabled 
them successfully to terminate the contest. Throughout the Pe- 
loponnesian war the authority of the Amphictyons was in com- 
plete abeyance ; and neither the ambitious and encroaching policy 
of Athens at the beginning, nor the unrelenting cruelty of Sparta 
at the end of the war, was in the slightest degree checked by this 


* De Invent. I. 23. Commune Gracie Concilium. It is also called xowdy raw “EAA ve" 
gio, by AEschines and Demosthenes, (De Coron. p. 279. in Ctesiph. p. 549); 
which Sine Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthumskunde, vol. i, part 1. p. 120,) 
accounts for by the share which all the Greeks had in the religious festivals and the 
oracle of Delphi. 
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supposed Diet.* Indeed it is quite plain, that after the political 
relations and balance of power in Greece had been entirely 
changed, so also would the constitution of the Amphictyonic league 
have been re-modelled, if it had, in fact, ever been an assembly 
representing the conflicting interests of all the Grecian states. 
Nor can it be conceived that in the congress of Greece, which 
(to use the words of Tacitus) “ had the chief jurisdiction in all 
questions,” most of the votes should have belonged to small and 
insignificant tribes of Thessaly, and that the Doric and Ionic 
races, each containing many states severally far more powerful 
than those Thessalian nations, should collectively have been con- 
sidered as only equal to them. The Diet of Germany was de- 
fined to be ‘‘ an assembly of the states of the empire, convened by 
the Emperor in order to deliberate and to decide conjointly with 
him on the rights and wants of the empire.”+ But the Amphic- 
tyonic confederacy bore no resemblance to such an assembly as 
this. Every state prosecuted its own rights and satisfied its own 
wants; nor indeed could every state, even if it was inclined, seek 
for redress before the national congress. ‘The Arcadians and 
Eleans, two considerable nations of the Peloponnese, were entirely 
excluded, and at a late period the Lacedemonians also. No 
regard was ever paid to the multiplication or aggrandisement of 
colonies. Even the confederate states slighted the powers of 
their own league. Thus Demosthenes ridicules “ the persons 
who called themselves Amphictyons,” and advises the Athenians 
not to engage in a war “ for the sake of that shadow at Delphi ;” 
an expression which seems to imply an ancient state of greater 
power, of which their present weakness only served as a me- 
morial. Again, it would be impossible, if this confederacy had 
possessed any real powers, that other leagues should have sprung 
up co-existently with it in Greece. The Achzan league, a-poli- 
tical confederation of real influence, neither fettered nor interfered 
with its privileges; and when that last effort of Grecian liberty 
had been suppressed by the Romans, and every relic of Grecian 
independence carefully rooted up,{ the Amphictyonic league was 


* It has been remarked as a proof of the political unimportance of the Amphictyons 
that they are not once mentioned in Thucydides. It is indeed a most decisive proof, 
applying not only to his own but to earlier times ; as he enumerates all the most im- 
portant events in Greece which preceded the Peloponnesian war. Nor are they once 
alluded te by Aristotle in his Politics; in which work he has made use of all the great 
events of Greek history. 

+t Droit Public d’Allemagne, p. 289. 

¢ At the time of the reduction of Greece by Mummius, cuvidga xara ibwe va 
ixdoray, Ayasdaiy xal rd by Oaxsiow A Boswroig i iripwOl mov rig “ENAdd0¢, xaTtAiAuTo 
dpeolmg wavra, Puusan. lib. vii. 16.9. But not many years afterwards (he adds) the 
Romans cuvidga xara ibvog amod®acw ixderag ta aeyaia. We must not, however, 
suppose that these assemblies, in the desolate and helpless state of Greece and under a 

VOL, VI. NO. XI. L 
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still suffered to subsist. At a somewhat later date, Augustus 
Cesar, wishing to give consideration to the city of Nicopolis, 
which he had founded near the Promontory of Actium, took 
away the votes which the Magnetes, Malians, Ainiaues, and 
Phthiotans possessed in the Amphictyonic assembly, who were 
thenceforward reckoned as Thessalians, and these votes, together 
with that of the Dolopian nation, which had become extinct, he 
gave to the inhabitants of Nicopolis; and thus a city, not a nation, 
first became a member of this confederacy. By this measure 
Augustus doubtless added honour and dignity to his new city: but 
although some shadow of the national leagues, such as those of 
the Achzans, Phoceans, and Beeotians, might still have existed, 
it is evident that a Roman ruler would never have re-modelled 
the Amphictyonic council, if it had been a congress of the whole 
Greek people. 

An account of the internal constitution of this confederacy, as 
it existed both in early and later times, will serve as a further 
aoe of its inefficiency. Each of the twelve confederate nations 

ad two votes; and these were sometimes divided between two 
cities of one nation; for example, Athens gave one, Priene, or 
Samos, the other vote of the lonic race; Cytinium and Sparta 
shared the two votes of the Dorians. This number of votes be- 
longing to each member, appears to have remained the same till 
the extinction of the independence of Greece. The place of 
meeting was variable. In early times probably at Anthela, or 
Thermopyle, and afterwards also at Delphi. Twice a year the 
deputies assembled; who were of two kinds, the Hieromnemons, 
whose office was for life, and the Pylagore, who were chosen for 
the occasion. Demosthenes, and also Cleon the demagogue, are 
mentioned as having filled the former office. These delegates, 
however, had not full powers, and the decrees of the Amphictyons 
were sometimes confirmed, sometimes rejected by the federate 
states. It is also a fact that other persons than the delegates were 
admitted to the assembly of the Amphictyons;* but it seems 
plain that they did not vote, although Mr. Tittmann, who so 
strongly contends for the influence of this confederacy on the 
political affairs of Greece, is inclined to think that their votes 
were received. 

These, then, being the chief points in the constitution of the 
assembly of the Amphictyons, we may see that the unequal dis- 


Roman governor, had any real power. The Amphictyonic league, if it had been 
equally powerful, would have been equally obnoxious. 

* In the United States, no limit was set to the number of deputies which each pro- 
vince might send to speak in the States General, but they had jointly only one vote.— 
See Sir W. Temple’s Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands, ch. ii. 
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tribution of the votes, the disproportionate weight of unimportant 
and the total exclusion of some important states, the infrequency of 
the meetings, the circumstance that the office of the chief delegate 
was for life, the small power which he possessed, and also the little 
value apparently set on the right of admission, are fresh proofs of 
the real insignificance of this celebrated league. 

In the time of Pausanias (A.D. 174) the assemblies of the 
Amphictyons were still held, and were composed of the following 
members :—the Macedonian and Thessalian nations, aud the city 
of Nicopolis, had each six votes; the Beeotians, Phoceans, and 
Delphians, each two; Ancient Doris, the Ozolian Locrians, 'the 
Locrians opposite Eubcea, the Eubceans, and the Athenians, liad 
each one vote; and one was shared by Argos, Sicyon, Corinth 
and Megara, making altogether thirty votes, of which ‘Thessaly, 
Macedon, and Nicopolis, had eighteen. 


“The cities of Athens, Delphi, and Nicopolis,”’ says Pausanias, “ send 
delegates to every assembly; but of the nations mentioned above, each 
state sends its deputies in turn, and at certain intervals of time, to the 
Amphictyonic council.” 


Such was the state of this confederacy in the age of the Anto- 
nines, having survived the political death of the nation whose 
infancy and growth it had witnessed. It had been formed when 
the tribes which were once to spread themselves over Greece, 
lived together among the mountains of Thessaly; it had seen 
some of these overrun the Peloponnese, Asia Minor, Sicily, Crete, 
and Italy; it had bent before the Persian invader; had outlived 
the Peloponnesian war; had seen the supremacy of Greece pass 
from Sparta to Athens, from Athens to ‘Thebes, from Thebes to 
Macedon; it had been spared by the foreign and native enslavers 
of Greece, by Philip and the Romans; and, having been re- 
modelled by Augustus, still remained for some centuries as a 
memorial rather than a restorer of ancient independence among 
the shattered and lifeless states of Greece. ‘The Amphictyons 
still continued to preside over religious festivals in the second dnd 
even in the third century of the Christian era. Nor did theit 
power, perhaps, expire until the heathen worship and solenmities 
had been entirely abolished, viz. about the end of the’ fourth 
century. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Histoire Générale de ? Inde Ancienne et Moderne, 
depuis Pan 2000 avant J.C. jusqu’a nos jours ; précédée d'une 
notice géographique et de traités spéciaux sur la Chronologie, 
‘la’ Religion, la Philosophie, la Législation, la Littérature, les 
Sciences, les Arts et le Commerce des Hindous. Par M. de 
Marlés, Auteur de I’Histoire de la Domination des Arabes en 
Espagne, &c. Paris. 1828. 6 vols. 8vo. 

9. Lettere sulle Indie Orientali, scritte da Lazzaro Papi. Edi- 
zione II., con aggiunte, correzioni, ed una lettera del Marchese 
Cesare Lucchesini all? Autore, sull’ origine della Mitologia 
Indiana. Lucca. 1829. 8vo. 


Tue publication of Bishop Heber’s Journal has prepared us to 
appreciate whatever descriptions we may receive of a country, 
regarding which ignorance had long been not only tolerated as 
venial, but even affected as fashionable. Should a corresponding 
reaction ensue, and general attention be attracted towards a sub- 
ject whence it has for a long time been unaccountably estranged, 
there is danger that we may’be overwhelmed by the sudden out- 
pouring of all those stores of information which the indifference 
of the reading public has hitherto locked up from the press. 
Into what various moulds this redundant information, if once 
set loose, may run, it is impossible to foretell, but probably much 
of it will be worked up into that species of literary ware which in 
the present day finds the readiest vent. Indeed, there seems to 
bean indistinct consciousness of the existence in British India of 
a precious store of incidents, in the minds not merely of the infe- 
rior members of the novel-writing craft, but even of the Grand 
Master himself; and although he has never been less successful 
than in his attempts to extend over the East the empire which he 
has established in the West, and to pour the treasures of our 
Oriental possessions into the retort in which the annals of our 
history and the very records of our jails have been sublimated 
into forms of witchery and beauty, yet even his failure is not to be 
ascribed to any defect in the material, but solely to that want of 
local experience, against which the very loftiest talents must 
struggle in vain, in the composition of those moral paintings 
whose effect depends not less upon accuracy of outline than on 
brilliancy of colouring. 

It is, however, too true, that for novel writers as well as other 
adventurers the golden age of British India is past, and that the 
character of our countrymen in that. quarter has lost many of 
those prominent peculiarities, which from the days of Clive to 
those of Cornwallis or eyen till a later period, rendered it so easy 
to sketch or to caricature the manners of a class, eminently free 
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—whatever its other foibles might have been—from the sins of 
affectation or disguise. If we regret this change, it is not on our 
own account but on that of. our cotemporaries, for-we are. bythe 
plan of our) work. debarred from noticing those productions,.in 
which alone it\is to be expected that the amusing topics \we have 
alluded to, will, be touched upon. 

There ‘is at this moment before us a novel, which if we could 
bring it within our jurisdiction we should be delighted to review. 
It is entitled Calcutta, or Life in India, evidently the production 
of a female pen, and altogether a most attractive work. The plan 
of the tale is so ingeniously contrived as to admit of the points, of 
interest being multiplied with a truly Oriental profusion. There 
are no less than six heroines, which, at the rate of three swains to 
each nymph, (a very moderate calculation as we are assured by a 
lady lately returned from Calcutta,) gives us at the very outsét'a 
prospect of eighteen heroes, of whom twelve must come to an 
unhappy and interesting end, while six may be led through’ as 
many distinct and several courtships to a corresponding number 
of felicitous marriages. ‘Then we have a voyage, a sea-fight, @ 
capture, a hurricane, and at last the six heroines reach Calcutta, 
and there some turn out good and some turn out naughty, and 
some lose their wits and others lose their health, but all are tmar- 
ried ; nor does the interest cease here, for poetical justice is done 
to ‘their deserts by unmarrying some, and reconducting others 
with fortunes and families to their native land. ‘There 1s also'a 
native hero, a Byronical Hindoo, called O’Meer Sing, whose 
very first exploit, that of killing an elephant in a duel, is ‘singu- 
larly in keeping with the Irish orthography of his name. But it 
is tantalizing to dwell upon the attractions of a work which we 
must quit to follow our foreign guides, whose delight it is to lose 
themselves and bewilder their readers among the mmiazes of Eas- 
tern mythology and the rubbish of Shanscrit ruins, and from 
whose writings we can derive little to add to what our own re- 
sources may “enable us to supply upon points of more general 
interest, both td our English and foreign readers. 


* If the history of India does not commence with that of the World, 
as the Brahmins pretend, it must be admitted at least that it goes back 
to a period close upon that of the Deluge.” 


With these formidable words M. de Marlés opens the histori- 
cal division of his learned and valuable work. Highly as' we 
think of its merits, it is not at a’ season when the demand for in- 
formation regarding the present state of India is quickened by the 
approaching discussions in parliament, that we can attempt’a 
minute criticism of a treatise which, commencing with the days of 
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Abrahain; professes to embrace the political and moral history of 
the: Hindoos during thirty-eight centuries. To the English orien- 
talist the dissertation of M.de Marleés will not, perhaps, present 
much that is new; but to the continental reader it must be valu- 
able; as combining with many original remarks a luminous digest 
of ‘the information scattered through the writings of Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Dow, Wilson, Ward, Maurice, and other Anglo-Indian 
antiquarians. 

» Of the comments contained in the first volume, on the origin 
and early history of the Hindoos, we can only fiud room for the 
following summary. ' 

Considering it not improbable that the Hindoos may, accord- 

ing to the conjectural genealogy assigned to them by the Arabs 
and Persians, be descended from Rama, the son of Cush, the son 
of ‘Ham, (the common ancestor also of the Egyptians and Aithio- 
pians,) M. de Marlés regards it as almost certain that Iran, or 
ancient Persia, was the cradle of these various races, and thus ac- 
counts for the similarities traceable in the religions of the ancient 
Persians, Egyptians, and Hindoos, by supposing them to have 
proceeded from a common source.—(vol. i. pp. 353—388; vol. ii. 
p; 316.) 
: Though it is not till towards the fourth century B.C. that the 
history of the Hindoos begins to emerge from the mist of fable, 
the author shows that the fact of the Deluge, and the preservation 
of'a sitigle family amid the destruction of the human race, is 
(although denied by some of the Brahmins, in as far at least as 
their own country is concerned) distinctly reeorded in their sacred 
books. On this point the following passage seems to merit 
extraction :-— 


_, There is an historical fact which we find in the annals ofall nations, 
even of those who have had no communication with each other—and 
that fact is the Deluge. 

_“* And certainly, when we find an event of this kind figuring in the 
history of the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, the Scythians, the 
Greeks, even the nations of America, we may believe in the Deluge with- 
out being taxed with looking at history only through the prism of reli- 
gious prejudices, 

“So many testimonies beyond suspicion may serve as a foundation 
fora free opinion, independent of the sacred documents collected by 
Moses; and it is mot by way of concession to received notions, but 
purely: from my conviction, that. in attempting to reconcile the vulgar 
chronology with that of the Hindoos, I assume the Deluge as my start- 
ing point, '—vol. i. p. 427, 


‘He considers Noah to ‘be identified with the 7th Menou, and 
* eites' ti long ‘passage from one of the Pooramas, which contains a 
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description of the Deluge in no essential point differing from that 
given by Moses.—(vol. i. p. 440.) Ridiculing the. extravagant 
chronology of the Brahmins, and the reasoning of some of. its 
European supporters, he well observes, * that it requires no small 
portion of enthusiasm to enter the list as a defender of the Brah- 
minical stories.”—(vol. i. p. 402.) At the conclusion of a learned 
dissertation, in the course of which he undertakes to prove the 
difference between the Brahminical and the vulgar (@. e.. the 
Mosaic) chronology to be more appareut than real, and to arise 
out of a peculiar mode of calculating astronomical periods, first 
detected by M. Legentil, he remarks :— 


“ This chronology, which is that of Genesis, we must either entirely 
adopt, or entirely reject; but putting aside the authority which it 
derives from the name of its author, and stripping the question of the 
influence of religious ideas, we must admit that, supported by these 
writings, or by the traditions of all nations, this chronology bas so much 
probability on its side, that it would require proofs clear as day-light to 
establish a contrary system, For myself, I frankly confess that after 
searching for these proofs, [ have found them nowhere. 

‘| have seen theories more or less abstract, opinions more or less 
plausible ; I have seen learned geologists lending to their hypothesis the 
colours of a brilliant imagination, or the seductive harmony of style, but 
my conviction has not been shook, and I have adhered to the chronology 
of my fathers.”—vol. i. p. 435. 


The earnestness with which, in the preceding and several other 
passages, M. de Marlés deprecates the imputation of a too am- 
plicit acquiescence in the truth of the Mosaic narrative, is rather 
remarkable. Not less so is his declaration at p. $28, vol. i., that 
by violating the first duty of a historian, and writing against his 
own conviction, he might easily have composed a system capable 
of interesting, and even of seducing, through the influence of the 
celebrated names which he could have brought to its support, 

As attempts have of late been made abroad to revive the scep- 
tical objections that were once so eagerly aud so fruitlessly sought 
for in the East, it is satisfactory to find an author like M. de 
Marlés, of deep learning and patient research, standing forth to 
proclaim, that two years spent in the diligent study of oriental re- 
cords have ended im confirming his confidence in that narrative 
which it has been alleged that those very annals would disprove. 

In the second and third volumes M. de Marlés proceeds to 
trace the progress of the Hindoos in theology, philosophy, lite- 
rature, science and morals. In common with most writers who 
have not lived in the country, he underrates the pernicious and 
debasing practical influence of a superstition of which he knows 
only the theory, and consequently he exaggerates not a little the 
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moral. and. intellectual attainments of the. Brahmins. and their 
countrymen. 

As a corrective to many of his statements, we must now intro- 
duce the work of the Italian author mentioned at the head of this 
article. Signor Lazzaro Papi is a gentleman who passed ten 
yeats*in the military service of a tative prince in the southern 
part of India, and returned to Europe about 1802, when the 
letters were first published, of which a second and improved edi- 
tion, printed in the course of last year at Lucca, is now before us. 

Signor Papi is well known in Italy as the author of a recent 
aud most beautiful translation of Paradise Lost.| His Letters on 
India are written in a lively and agreeable style, but with a less 
felicitous selection of subjects. ‘This is to be regretted, for had 
he given us, as Bishop Heber. has done, a simple record of his 
own impressions on topics of general interest, it will be seen from 
the following extracts how entertaining his Letters might have 
proved. He thus describes the deportment of a Brahmin to- 
wards. an European, when consulted on the subject of Hindoo 
antiquities. 


“‘ A Brahmin is always actuated by interested motives; when at the 
hopse of a European, he studies attentively to say whatever pleases his 
host; ifthe latter denies, he denies; if one affirms, the other affirms ; 
if one doubts, the other doubts —in short, he has no other opinion than 
that of the person who pays him, and appears to think that he is really 
paid for no other purpose.”—vol. i. p. 189. 


Remarking on the admiration expressed by Colonel Dow for 
the wisdom of some of his Brahminical acquaintances, he says :— 


“*T have sometimes been astonished myself at the answers given by 
some of the Brahmins to the questions I have put to them, but on con- 
tinuing my inquiries, without allowing myself to be caught by admira- 
tion, (a passion which, like every other, frequently makes one see what 
does not exist,) I found them always wandering into such strange opi- 
nions, and such fantastical arguments, that the entertainment they gave 
me was not worth the trouble of examining them further. However, if 
we were to compare their knowledge and our own during the barbarous 
ages, they would probably be found not to differ very much in their sub- 
tilties and fanciful distinctions.” 


He then puts the following natural and sensible query :— 


“ Why should we admire in India that. which we now laugh at in 
Europe ? 

“Look at the ‘Institutes of Menu,’ translated by Sir William Jones 
certainly it must be confessed they aré a great curiosity, considering 
their remote antiquity, and showing, as they do, that the Indians were 
the first, or at least one of the: first nations that began to ‘be acquainted 
with trades, arts, sciences, government: and civil life. ‘But, good hea- 
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vens ! where could we find another book so full of the greatest childish- 
ness, frivolity and absurdity that ever entered into the human mind; 
such strange superstitions, such idle whims, as to. what it styles pure and 
impure, devotion and, .its,power, upon penitence and the facile expi- 
ations of the, greatest crimes ? , ' joa) i 

** What a load of ceremonies, of foolish formalities, of, mgieenies, 
constitute in this book the greatest part of the duties of man,!, what a 
system of barefaced roguery the whole appears when reduced to itself, 


and what deep-rooted pride !”"—vol. i. p. 181. 


M. de Marlés haying, though he does not praise, yet devoted 
a section (yal, ili. p. 151,)to Hindoo music, it may be interesting 
to know what Signor Papi says on a point on which the: opinion 
of an Italian must be conclusive. 

‘** Indian music has obtained the honour of several dissertations, not- 
withstanding which it is the coldest and most insipid music in the world ; 
the god of music forbid that I should ever hear a drama of Metastasio 
composed in it !”—vol, i. p. 44. 

Alluding to the mystical wisdom alleged by some to lurk under 
the visible absurdities of the Brahminical superstition, ‘he’ ob- 
serves :— 

“ To pretend, like Maurice and many others, that Indian theology is 
entirely emblematical, mysterious, philosophical, full of lofty and pro- 
found thoughts, of high and wondrous doctrines, is, in my opinion, 


nothing but the merest quackery of a set of idle and dreaming men of 
letters." —vol. i. p. 47. 


It is surprising to find immediately after this passage, Signor 
Papi plunging into the pool of Indian mythology, and wading on 
through 100 pages; when at last, fairly tired of the subject, he 
exclaims :— 

“* But I am now completely tired of wandering through these weak- 
nesses of human reason, and this tedious jumble of castes, a minute 
description of which would fill a large volume, requiring no small pains 
to compose, and which probably nu one would ever read when pub- 
lished.’’—vol. i. p. 231. 

When to this exclamation of Signor Papi we add the admis- 
sion of M. de Maries, (vol. ii. p. 363,) that no mortal could com- 
pose, no mortal could peruse, a complete system of Brahminical 
philosophy, our readers will readily forgive us for quitting the 
wilderness of Indian antiquities, to introduce them to a race 
nearly as unknown in Europe as the Hindoos, namely, the. Eng- 
lish in India, or rather in Bengal, for it is to that single division of 
our Eastern empire that we propose in the sequel of this article 
to confine our remarks. 

Of the capital of the Eastern empire and the countries imme- 
diately subject to the government of which it is the seat, mach 
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has of late been written; yet no where have we seen any distinet 
account of the various classes of which the European community 
in Bengal is composed, to the moral varieties obtaining among 
whom, the extraordinary discrepancy so generally observed in the 
statements which we here receive, regarding that part of our 
empire, is maiuly imputable. Among so small a number of 
individuals, standing in one common local situation, and animated 
by one common motive (that of realizing a fortune), we are apt 
to imagine a uniformity of character, opinions and prejudices, 
than which. nothing can be more entirely at variance with the 
actual relative moral position of our countrymen in Bengal, who 
are in fact divided into nearly as many castes as the people 
whom they govern. That this must be the case will easily be 
perceived when it is seen of what heterogeneous materials the 
European population of Bengal is composed. Cemented only 
by the circumstance of one common expatriation, the individuals 
who are jumbled together in the composition of the European 
society of Bengal have as little sympathy with each other, and as 
little community of opinion or feeling, as if they had been born 
in different lands. ‘The lawyer fresh from Westminster, the cler- 
gyman from Oxford, and the soldier from the Horse Guards, are 
brought into contact and contrast with the civil servant who has 
shrivelled in the atmosphere of Eastern office, the military veteran 
who has outlived the very recollection of his native land, or the 
indigo-planter who emerges from the interior, where, for months 
together, he sees not the face of a European. 

It is accordingly by the European or Asiatic leaning of their 
minds that the English in India can be most distinetively classed ; 
and we shall commence with those over whose habits, thoughts 
and views, the spirit of purely European society is most likely to 
exercise a preponderating influence. Under this head may be 
meluded the members of the legal and clerical professions, the 
officers of his Majesty’s army, and the leading members of the 
commercial community. 

So little is known of the true situation of our countrymen in 
the East, that many of our readers may be surprised to learn that 
by members of the legal profession we do not mean the servants 
of the East India Company entrusted with the administration of 
justice in the interior of the country, but only a small body of 
English lawyers who are attached in various capacities to his 
Majesty’s or, as it is styled, the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Bengal. ‘The direct jurisdiction of this tribunal is confined to 
the original limits of Calcutta, and does not even embrace the 
populous city which, under the appellation of the suburbs, has 
grown up im immediate contact with the capital, Small ‘as their 
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numbers are, it-can scarcely be supposed that the Calcutta law- 
yers in general are satisfied with the narrow extent of their pre- 
fessional range, or over partial to those institutions for the govern- 
ment of the interior of the country, to whose existence they, must 
ascribe their own exclusion from the rich realm of cli by 
which they are surrounded, Of the people of India the: in 
danger of judging inaccurately, from want of familiarity with 
their language and of opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
any but individuals of the motley and sophisticated race which 
forms the native population of Calcutta. Occasionally, it is true, 
people from the remoter provinces may be brought under the 
Calcutta lawyer’s observation; but with these he must probably 
communicate through the medium of an interpreter, and seldom 
upon any but topics of business, little calculated to lay open the 
real character of a reserved and ignorant Asiatic, to the inspec- 
tion of a person who has left England at too advanced an age to 
find it easy to divest his mind of the habit of viewing every thing 
through a European medium. As members of the Calcutta 
society, the leading gentlemen of the bar occupy, as may be 
expected, from their superior education and immense incomes, 
the very foremost places. ‘The inferior practitioners are said to 
bear a general professional resemblance to their brethren in 
Europe. Their numerical strength is not great: at one time it 
amounted only to forty; but this having been held an awkward 
number for a body of attornies, it has been suffered to increase 
to something little short of a hundred. 

With one recent and splendid exception, it may be doubted 
whether the members of the clerical profession in Bengal have 
done as much as might have been expected, from the advantages 
and leisure which they enjoy, towards making the British public 
acquainted with the real state of that country. .Of this failure 
the cause is, we suspect, to be sought at home rather than 
abroad. From the ignorance which we have, at the opening of 
this article, represented as prevailing at home on the subject of 
India, no exception can, we fear, be made im favour of the 
clergy. Even that learned body, and those immediately con- 
nected with it, are possessed with certain prejudices and erro- 
neous opinions inimical to the formation of a fair and candid 
estimate of the real moral condition of that country, or the true 
‘merits of its present system of government. Hence it follows 
that a person who quits England, as every clergyman does, not 
only after his education is completed, but after he has been 
made free of a certain circle of society, carries with him a stock 
of opinions, every one of which that circle hopes that he will 
‘confirm. In this hope, if he write under the influence of his 
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first. impressions on his arrival in a country where he must 
encounter much to startle, if not disgust him, his correspondents 
in England will probably not be disappointed, and his communi- 
catigng, though neither very accurate nor very instructive, will, as 
ec their previous sentiments, be loudly praised and widely 
circ@lated, Subsequent observation must convince such a person 
of the inaccuracy of many of his first conceptions ; but, ready as 
he may be to acknowledge his own error, it is to be concluded, 
from the little that is afterwards said upon the subject, that he 
generally declines the ungrateful task of attempting to induce 
his friends in Europe to abandon their supposed well-founded 
opinions. How such impressions may sometimes operate to the 
dissemination of inaccurate notions regarding the people of 
India, a proof may be found even in Bishop Heber’s instance. 
In one of his earliest letters from Bengal, the Bishop pro- 
nounces the morality of the Hindoos to be of the lowest standard, 
their conversation the most impure, and their indifference to 
bloodshed greater than that of any other people in existence. It 
is not here that we wish to discuss the merits of the Hindoo cha- 
racter, but what we wish our readers to remark is, that when the 
Bishop penned this passage, he had been but a short time in the 
East, knew little of the Hindoostanee, and nothing of the Bengalee 
language, and could not have understood, had he overheard, a 
dialogue between natives of the country. It is evident, therefore, 
that he advanced more than, at the time of writing, he could from 
his own observation have known to be true; in short, that even 
his ‘lofty intellect did not prevent him from sliding into’ the 
common fault of persons visiting a stranger land. ‘To an ordi- 
nary mind this hasty declaration might have given a bent from 
which it never would have recovered. In Bishop Heber’s case 
it had not this effect; and we need only refer to his valuable 
Journal for the best corrective of the erroneous conclusions to 
which this hasty, sweeping sentence might otherwise mislead us. 
Now it is a striking fact, and corroborative of our suggestion 
regarding the influence of opinions prevailing in England upon 
communications transmitted from India, that this solitary vitupe- 
rative passage has been more pointedly cited than any other line 
of Bishop Heber’s writing, and that there are persons (and those, 
too, of some little weight and consideration) among whom whis- 
pers of dissatisfaction may be heard to circulate at the over lati- 
tude of his delightful work. 

To the influence above adverted to, must it, we fear, be attri- 
buted that the writings of the independent missionaries are so 
deeply imbued with a spirit of religious controversy on all matters 
concerning the Hindoos; that, notwithstanding the opportunities 
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which they enjoy of gathering information, their evidence cannot 
be received, without much caution, even by those who most 
highly honour their zeal ‘and reverence their motives. An ap- 
prehension seems to run through their communications, to 
admit the co-existence of a single virtue with Hindooism ld 
be to betray the cause which they have undertaken to ‘pro- 
mote, and such it would very probably be deemed by the party 
to whom their statements are addressed. The regular clergy in 
the interior reside at the larger towns, and at the cantonments oc- 
cupied by the European troops, where, being engaged in attend- 
ing their Christian parishioners, both English and half-caste, their 
intercourse with natives is not generally so familiar as it might be, 
were chaplains appointed to the more retired and solitary stations, 
The operations of the independent missionaries are, for the most 
part, confined to the lower provinces of Bengal and Bahar. To 
both, as fellow-labourers in one common cause, as well as to the 
more enlightened among those in whose eternal welfare they are 
interested, we would, in the humble hope of forwarding the great 
object towards which their views are directed, offer a few plain 
suggestions. The time is happily past when we could talk of the 
natives of India as of infants or of deaf people, in the confidence 
of not being overheard or understood. ‘There is now rising in 
Calcutta, and its immediate vicinity, a class who may be regarded 
as the first fugitives from the ranks of Hindooism, though they 
have not yet sought refuge in the camp of Christianity. This 
most interesting body is now said to comprise several thousand per- 
sons, and is headed by the well-known Ram Mohun Roy, and other 
natives of opulence and influence. These individuals, having cul- 
tivated European literature and science with wonderful success, 
are anxious, by rejecting the grosser idolatry of their countrymen, 
discountenancing its equivocal and opposing its more barbarous 
rites, (such as the suttee, for instance,) and only complying with 
the prejudices of the people in so far as may be absolutely neces- 
sary for the retention of their influence over them, to establish 
their own claim to be regarded as pure Theists, or Hindoo Uni- 
tarians. Now this is the class upon whom the ordinary mis- 
sionary writings are calculated to produce no beneficial effect 
whatever; yet upon them any real impression that may be made 
is likely to prove of incalculable efficacy towards the introduction 
of pure and correct ideas of religion among the people at large. 
by M. de Marlés, in the following passage :—‘“ Mr. Ward gathers into a single heap all 
the acts of religious madness to which these people have addicted themselves, the 
volantary sacrifices, the burning of their wives, the punishments, the private crimes, &c, 


and then he exclaims, ‘ See, this is the mild and timid race you cry up so much!’”— 
p+ 24. vol, ii. 
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These are no longer men to be addressed by other arguments than 
such as in Europe we would use in seeking to make an impression 
upon full-grown and cultivated intellect. To such men as these 
we would urge the perusal of the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
wotksiof our old divines, and many of the productions of more 
modern writers, most especially those of Paley, Summer, and 
Chalmers ; not by reproaches savouring of spite and disappoint- 
ment, or by menaces which ring with something very hke tri- 
umph, but by calm and temperate expostulation, earnest and 
friendly entreaty. With them we would seek for no concealment, 
but openly professing our wish for their conversion, make it mani- 
fest, in as far as human infirmity will permit, that it is their 
eternal welfare, not any temporal object of our own, which we 
seek to advance by leading them into the path into which we have 
been led; that path which we presume not to imagine that we, 
any more than they, could have discovered for ourselves. It is to 
this class, and to this class alone of our Asiatic fellow-subjects, 
that the great inductive argument, drawn from historical evidence 
in support of Christianity, can at present be rendered intelligible. 
How, indeed, is the common Bengalee, who believes in all the 
monstrous absurdities of Hindoo geography*—who fancies Eng- 
land to be one big town, because all Englishmen eat together— 
and has not an idea of the situation or existence of Egypt, or Pa- 
lestine, or Greece, or Rome,—to be made to comprehend a chain 
of evidence, every link of which arises out of the history and lite- 
rature of those regions? But what the common Bengalee wants 
there are now happily some superior Bengalees who possess ; 
and to them we would use no other arguments than those em- 
ployed by the authors we have named, in their works com- 
posed for the benefit—not of the superstitious and ignorant, but 
—of the careless and indifferent among their own countrymen. 
To the Bengalees, of whom we now speak, arguments against 
Hindooism are superfluous ; for they have virtually rejected it, 
and stand upon the same neutral ground as those of our country- 
men just alluded to, on a footing of complete parity with whom 
we would show that we regard them. To these intelligent natives 
themselves, should our pages ever come under their perusal, 
we would offer one remark. It is said, we hope not truly, that 
some among them are in the habit of opposing the missionaries 
by other weapons than those of fair and open controversy, and to 
encourage if not hire mobs to hoot at and interrupt them when 


* “The geography of the Hindoos is like their history; it offers nothing but a dry 
nomenclature, except when it describes places which exist only in imagination ; there 
they are inexhaustible—the details are heaped up under their pens—they paint as if 
they had seen with their own eyes.”—De Marles, vol. ii. p, 19. 
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they attempt to address the people. Such conduct is very uns 
worthy of men who aspire to be accounted enlightened, and will 
lower them in the estimation of every class in Europe. With the 
press to resort to, and with liberty to refute—if they can refute— 
whatever the missionaries assert, (which liberty we know that-they 
have long enjoyed,) their having recourse to the measures ad- 
verted to can only be imputed to conscious weakness, or a linger- 
ing barbarism, of which pride itself might teach them to dread the 
reproach. But from the Church we must turn to the army. 

The many interesting narratives of military events in India, 
which have been published by officers of His Majesty’s forces, 
suffice to show that, along with the spirit to perform, they pre- 
serve unimpaired in the East the talent to describe great and in- 
teresting achievements. There are several of His Majesty’s offi- 
cers, who, by a protracted stay in the country, have attained to 
great proficiency in many branches of Oriental study. Such in- 
stances, however, are the exceptions; and, as a general rule, we 
may assume that an officer of His Majesty’s army regards himself 
as a mere sojourner in a land where he finds nothing to his taste 
but the additional pay which he there receives, and whence he is 
ever liable to be suddenly recalled. Under such circumstances, 
and living as he does entirely among his own countrymen, he has 
little inducement to cultivate an acquaintance with the languages 
or people of the country. With the native soldiery, His Majesty’s 
officers have, of course, some occasional intercourse ; but this is 
mostly on parade or on duty, and seldom such as to favour the 
acquirement of a correct knowledge of the peculiar character of 
this singular body. 

The leading members of the commercial community constitute 
a small but most influential class, powerful in their union, 
their wealth, and the sympathy which they can so easily excite in 
their own behalf among their mercantile brethren in Europe. 
Their situation, happily for them, is one which all classes at home 
can be brought easily to comprehend ; and their difficulties, unlike 
those under which official men in India labour, may be readily 
made obvious to the public, since they spring from causes: not 
altogether beyond the range of its ordinary diurnal experience. 
With a few exceptions, they all, while in Bengal, reside in Cal- 
cutta,—and are there, though invested with no rank or power, 
most prominent members of society; affording, in their pros- 
perity and independence, an amusing comment on those queru~ 
lous lamentations which sometimes issue from the bosom of their 
circle against the grinding tyranny of that government undér 
which they so often accumulate fortunes, and in spite of whose 
blighting mfluence they are enabled to retire, long ere the vigour 
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of manhood be past, from a land whence so many of its function- 
aries never realize the means of escape. Known to be often un- 
friendly to the Government, they are sure to hear little from their 
native informants but what is calculated to harmonize with their 
understood opinions on matters connected with its administration. 
As no establishment ever yet existed, which, if its faults alone be 
dwelt on, may not be made to appear detestable, they occasion- 
ally, by dint of listening only to the complaints of the discon- 
tented, or the exaggerations of the designing, work themselves 
into a belief that they and their unhappy native partners in afflic- 
tion are absolutely groaning under a cruel despotism, and then 
fly to the press, not to prove this to be the fact, but to assume it 
as such, and thereon to pile up arguments for the total demolition 
of the existing system. Of that system we are not very ardent ad- 
mirers;. its. defects are many, but these are not in our opivion 

recisely what are pointed out as such, neither are they wholly 
unputable to the individuals by whom it was planned, or by whom 
it continues to be administered. Its defects are, we conceive, in 
a great measure the inevitable results of the rapid growth of our 
empire, and the character of its inhabitants; and to put this in a 
clearer light, we must now proceed to consider the situation of 
those classes of English whose lot is more decidedly cast in Ben- 
gal, and to whom their mother-country is sometimes almost a 
stranger, but never a forgotten land. Under this head we must 
include the Honourable Company’s civil, medical, and military 
servants, with the secondary and generally dependent class of the 
commercial community. 

The process by which the Bengal civil service is recruited in 
England is sufficiently well known; and, since the tardy success 
of Mr. Wynn’s laudable experiment at Oxford has shown the dif- 
ficulty of inducing full-grown and proved capacity to expatriate 
itself, it appears to be of less moment in whom the nomination 
may. be vested,—as the nominees must, under any system, pro- 
bably, continue to be mere lads, of whose future development the 
wisest can form but a conjecture. It is not till their discharge 
from the College in Calcutta, which generally takes place within 
a few months after they reach Bengal, that the comparative capa- 
city of individuals begins to show itself decidedly. Those who 
evince real talent, or possess that tact which often supplies its 
place, generally manage either to remain near the seat of power, 
or to quit it only for such situations in the interior as by their im- 
mediate dependence on the Government form part of that circle 
of higher places reserved for the more able and fortunate mem- 
bers of the service, while the main body are limited to the beaten 
track of slow and gradual promotion. 
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Although individuals frequently pass from one to the other 
of the several classes, the distinction between them is still suffi- 
ciently marked to justify us in assuming its existence, to facili- 
tate our exposition’ of the real situation of the civil service in 
general. The first class may be held to comprise the secre- 
taries of government and principal functionaries at the presidency, 
with the political residents and commissioners at foreign courts, 
or in the newly conquered provinces; while the second includes 
the individuals employed in the administration of justice and col- 
lection of revenue, throughout the forty-five original districts, de- 
pendent on the Bengal government, each of which may be rec- 
koned to contain a million of inhabitants. The duties of the 
secretaries, and other officers connected with the bureaux in Cal- 
cutta, closely resemble those of the persons filling similar posts 
in other parts of the world. In former days a Bengal secretary 
bore about him a very distinguishable air, of which some faint 
traces may still be discerned: at present, however, we conceive 
that we are warranted in representing folk in office in Calcutta to 
bear a strong family-likeness to folk in office in London, the fea- 
tures and the expression being generally the same, though brought 
into stronger relief in the instance of the former, by the influence 
of the atmosphere in which they are reared. If we imagine him 
to be just a shade less given to woo interference and court con- 
tradiction than his counterpart in Europe, we shall probably form 
a pretty accurate abstract idea of an Eastern secretary. It is not 
quite so easy to convey a correct notion of those who fill the high 
political offices in the interior, their situation being one which has 
no parallel in Europe. Of purely diplomatic posts, the gradual 
absorption of our various allies has wonderfully diminished the 
number; those at the courts of Lucknow, Gualior, and Katman- 
doo, the capitals of the King of Oude, the Mahratta potentate 
Scindeah, and the Raja of Nepal, being the only remaining ap- 
pointments of that description immediately appertaining to Ben- 
gal. The public duties of the resident are nearly the same at 
each of these three places, though in his private capacity, if, in- 
deed, he can be said to have any private character, he has a very 
different part to perform at Lucknow from what devolves upon 
him at Gualior, or Katmandoo. ‘Though each of the three po- 
tentates above-named enjoy, within what is significantly styled 
their reserved territories, a full and complete independence in re- 
gard to the internal administration of the same; yet even in-this 
department, the influence of the representative of the British Go- 
vernment must have great weight, while with reference to all 
matters of external policy, it is by treaty supreme. “ 

To controul, without irritating ; to soothe, without compromis- 
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ing; to interpose a mediatory influence for the occasional protec- 
tion of the people who hold, and justly too, the British Govern- 
ment reponsible for the excesses of the Prince whom their autho- 
rity, and that alone, perhaps, sustains, without wounding the 
sensitive pride of the Prince himself, who looks, and with equal 
justice, to the same government, for its dearly-purchased support; 
to be open to information, yet to guard against informers; to keep 
pace with intrigue, and yet never to mingle in it; to become an 
adept in all the wiles of a semi-barbarian court, without abate- 
ment to his character for openness and truth, for the loss of which 
nothing can compensate; these are duties which, however well 
performed, are seldom heard of in Europe, but which require in 
the individual the qualities of temper, penetration, and judgment, 
and each in no ordinary degree. At Gualior and Katmandoo 
the European society is so small, consisting of little more than 
half-a-dozen individuals, that the resident, in his private capacity, 
may be considered rather as the head of a family than as a public 
functionary. It is different, however, at Lucknow, which city, it 
may be necessary to inform some of our readers, is the metropolis 
of Oude, an independent Mahometan kingdom, situated on the 
eastern bank of the Ganges, immediately above Benares. ‘There 
is no monarch in the East who, judging from the motley assem- 
blage of characters in his capital, can produce so good a claim as 
the King of Oude to the common oriental title of “ refuge of the 
world.” Lucknow is literally a city of refuge;—fugitive debtors, 
public defaulters, portrait and miniature painters, civil engineers 
and mechanists, veterinary and other surgeons, performers on the 
bassoon and bagpipe, male and female vocalists, jockeys, coach- 
men and grooms of every nation in Europe, are to be found 
among the Japhetine portion of its population, while among the 
Asiatics who resort to it are many a Mussulman of rank, whose 
pride is galled by the levelling tendency of the law in the Com- 
pany’s territories, and who flies to the capital of a native prince 
as to a stage, on which he can strut with more undisturbed 
dignity: many a deserter from the ranks of our army, or fugitive 
from the quest of our police; many a comely Persian and rough 
Afghan; in a word, a stream of adventurers and mendicants of 
every class and complexion is constantly flowing to Lucknow, as 
the common sink of that part of India. The duty of the resident 
im such a place, and at the head of such a society, may be more 
easily imagined than described. Among Europeans, who have 
acquired the pliant subtilty of the Asiatics, and Asiatics who 
have caught something of the dissolute daring of the European, 
encircled by intrigue, and beset by importunity, his words being 
noted, his very looks watched, he has need to be circumspect in 
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every movement, and to walk, in the exercise of his authority, 
with the caution of Gulliver in Lilliput, “ bewaring, lest with the 
very skirts of his garment he should unwittingly do harm.” 

It is in the forests, at the base of the mountains, to the oath 
of the King of Oude’s dominions, that the most daring gangs of 
robbers in Upper India are harboured. These individuals, the 
leaders at least, are mostly of the Hindoo persuasion, and of high 
caste, and their haunts are perfectly well known to the landholders 
and native officers in their neighbourhood, without whose connive 
ance and protection they could not remain where they are: some 
of them, we regret to say, were persons whom the sudden intros 
duction of our Jaws had stripped, (by a process which we cannot 
find room to describe,) rather legally than justly, of their lands in 
our provinces, and thus converted them into the Rob Roys of 
Hindostan. Their operations used to be conducted with great 
skill and courage: an individual of the gang was sometimes seut 
to a town, generally one in the Company’s territories, there to en- 
gage himself as a workman, or in any menial capacity, in the ser- 
vice of some merchant or banker; having made himself master of 
all the localities of the house, as also of the time when any remit- 
tance of treasure was expected to fill the destined victim’s coffers, 
the spy either returned to his confederates, or else transmitted in- 
telligence to them through a regular line of posts, established at 
long. distances from each other, between their haunt and the un- 
suspicious banker’s abode. On receiving the expected informa- 
tion, the arms (generally spear heads) were packed into little 
baskets, (similar to the hampers which hold the jars in which the 
Ganges’ water is put, for transportation for the use of distant vo- 
taries of the sacred stream,) and attached, in pairs, to the ex- 
tremities of a bundle of bamboos, to serve eventually as their 
shafts, but by which they were carried upon men’s shoulders, ac- 
cording to the common practiee of bearers in India, as represented 
in Bishop Heber’s and other sketches. 

Moving separately, persons thus equipped could excite no sus- 
picion, and, on approaching their destination, the contents of 
their baskets were concealed, generally buried at some place pre- 
viously selected and indicated by the spy. The gang separating 
into little parties of two or three, and carrying only their swords, 
as is the general practice of all natives in those provinces, 
would then draw near enough to hold immediate communication 
with their emissary; and upon his announcing to them that all 
was ready, they assembled just at nightfall, perhaps to the num- 
ber of twenty or thirty, at the spot where their weapons were 
buried, armed themselves with these, and, provided with a few 
torches and a covered fire to light them by, advanced, without 
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offering violence to any one, to within a short distance of their 
victim’s house; then, suddenly kindling their torches, and draw- 
ing their swords, they rushed on, wounding, almost always mor- 
tally, every individual they met with, either in the street or 
house, and, encumbering themselves with nothing but cash or 
jewels, effected their retreat with their booty from the very heart 
of a town, or the centre of a military cantonment; and again dis- 
persed into small parties of apparently peaceable travellers, after 
having deposited their arms, and sometimes their plunder, in 
their pre-arranged hiding place, within less than a quarter of an 
hour from the moment of commencing operations, and long be- 
fore a sufficient force could collect to cut off the retreat of twenty 
or thirty desperate men, armed with blades as sharp as razors, 
The darkest nights being always selected for such attempts, 
they too often succeeded in effecting their retreat, before morning 
dawned, into the countries over which the shadow of their secret 
protector’s power was cast. Their fidelity towards each other 
was remarkable. Many years ago, an individual of a gang who 
had attacked a house, situated within one of our military canton- 
ments, having been wounded and taken prisoner, refused, though 
tempted by the assurance of pardon and reward, to purchase his 
own life by divulging the name and residence of any one of his 
associates. 

One of the most troublesome duties of the resident at Luck- 
now being to urge the court, and its reluctant satraps, to take de- 
cisive measures against these gangs of decoits, the preceding 
digression will not, we hope, be deemed out of place. 

The office of commissioner is rather that of a subordinate go- 
vernor than a diplomatic agent. The whole of the territory added 
to our empire during the governments of the Marquis of Hastings 
and Lord Amherst, is ruled by officers bearing this designation. 
Aided by a few European assistants, and with no intermediate 
authority between them and the government, their power is alinost 
unlimited. Such situations, however, being few, and though gene- 
rally filled by members of the civil service, yet not being exclu- 
sively reserved for that or any other class, these appointments, as 
is the case also with all political offices, are usually conferred 
with such regard to qualifications, that these are the portions of 
our empire, of which the administration probably harmonizes best 
with the feelings of our native subjects. 

The provinces thus governed are the following:—the moun- 
tainous region conquered from the Nepaulese in 1816; the 
eastern districts ceded by the Burmese in 1826; the provinces of 
Central India, so admirably described by Sir John Malcolm; and 
the countries contiguous to the ancient capital of Delhi. 
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The system of government adopted in the provinces of Central 
India may be gathered from Sir Jobn Malcolm’s admirable work. 
It is simple, and of course, like all simple forms of government, 
despotic. A single commissioner superintends, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen young men, chosen indiscriminately from the civil. and 
military services, and each presiding over an extensive district. 
From the decisions of these assistants, there is an appeal open to 
the commissioner, who, during great part of the year, is mov- 
ing round his jurisdiction, living in tents, and making himself 
accessible and open to all. The commissioner is bound by no 
code of laws, yet the struggle on his part, strange to say, is, to 
avoid wielding the full power which the Government seek to 
thrust upon him; and there is no part of the British empire 
throughout the globe, where justice is more tempered by mercy 
than in these despotically-governed districts. ‘That so very sim- 
ple a system will not, in due course of time, require modification, 
we mean not to maintain; but it is, we are persuaded, better ac- 
commodated to the present character and condition of the peo- 
ple, than any imitation of the municipal law of England could 
have proved. 

In these regions are most frequently to be found those extraor- 
dinary professional murderers, who, under the name of Thugs or 
Phansygurs, have been mentioned in every account of Upper In- 
dia, from the time of old Bernier to the present day. These 
miscreants having, by the ceaseless exertions of the public autho- 
rities, aided by the more settled habits of the people, been com- 
pelled to cease carrying on their sanguinary trade to the same ex- 
tent as formerly, in the original territories of the British Govern- 
ment, have of late years pursued their operations in the recently- 
acquired provinces of North-Western and Central India, where, 
from the scantier population and comparatively backward state of 
the country, they run less hazard of interruption, The recorded 
history of this strange craft is at variance with all of our received 
notions of murder and its consequences in Europe. A Thu 
is merely a Hindoo of low caste, or a Mussulman, who, at the 
conclusion of his agricultural labours, about the commencement 
of the hot season, in the months of March and April, quits his 
village, and goes forth to make a little money by strangling; an 
art in which he becomes sometimes a great proficient, always, 
if dexterous, performing it with a pocket handkerchief, in pre- 
ference to a noose, the latter being a suspicious-looking article, 
which, if found in his possession, might lead to his being sus- 
pended in one by the British, or built up alive in a closely fitted 
garment of brick and mortar by a Mahratta authority. The 
hot season is selected for such excursions, because then people 
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travel by night, and are thus more easily disposed of. When 
the rainy season begins, in July or August, the Thug returns, with 
his share of the booty his gang may have accumulated, to his 
usual residence, and takes to ploughing his fields like a peaceable 
husbandman. In this pleasing alternation of agricultural and 
homicidal pursuits the Thug lives on, often undetected and undis- 
turbed by any qualms of conscience, till age and infirmity compel 
him to send his sons abroad and keep himself at home. They 
often attach some pride to the number of generations through 
which they can trace the adherence of their family to this remark- 
able pursuit. “ I am a Thug of the royal records,” (meaning one 
of notoriety enough to have been recorded as such,) “and my 
forefathers before me for seven generations have followed this 
profession,” were the very words not long ago used by one of this 
class to preface a confession. In wild and unsettled parts of the 
country, their associations assume a more distinct and separate 
character; and it is in such places that the leaders are to be 
found, around whom, at the beginning of the season, the mere 
operative Thugs assemble. The abodes of the latter, however, 
are often mingled with those of the inhabitants of our most civil- 
ized stations and villages, where their conduct is usually quiet and 
inoffensive. On assembling at the opening of the season, the line 
of road which they are to pursue is settled, and then they separate 
into small parties, under all sorts of disguises: sometimes they 
travel as sepoys returning on furlough; sometimes one goes as a 
merchant, the other as his attendant ; sometimes they personify 
pilgrims: in these characters they insinuate themselves into ac- 
quaintance with travellers, and if they find them to be rich, take 
an opportunity of despatching them, either by means of some 
stupifying drug which they use in the tobacco of their hookahs, 
and the dagger, or else by throttling them with a pocket handker- 
chief, when they have persuaded them to halt at some convenient 
spot, under pretence of being fatigued or wishing to take rest. 

he bodies of their victims, (their country not being sufficiently 
advanced to afford any demand for such articles,) are, if in a fre- 
quented place, buried, or else thrown down a well, or into the 
cavities of a ravine. In this manner, a single gang, consisting of 
twenty-five Thugs, has been proved on trial to have, in a short ex- 
cursion of six weeks, made away with thirty victims. Such, how- 
ever, is the inconsistency of human nature, that it was in the same 
manner, though on a different occasion, proved that a party of 
Thugs, having been invited to sup with a merchant, whom they in- 
tended next morning to murder, declined accepting his invitation 
upon some plausible pretence, but, in reality, because they agreed 
among themselves that, after they should have eaten his salt, they 
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could not proceed with their designs against him. We dismiss 
this subject with the following extract from the novel alluded to 
at the beginning of this article, merely premising, that there was 
lately, and perhaps is now, in a jail in Sages India, a man who, 
falling while a child into the hands of a gang of Thugs, had, by his 
own confession, witnessed upwards of ninety murders, at the pe- 
riod of his apprehension, when he had not yet passed his twentieth 
ear. 

“The child smiled with fiendish malice, trained as he had been.in 
this school of demons since his third year, when he had been, stolen 
from a native village by one of the gang, who wishing to make some 
little purchases, inquired his way of the child, and was so satisfied with 
the distinctness and good sense of the little creature's answers, that 
thinking he would be a useful emissary to his fraternity, he carried him 
off. Day by day his infant mind had been tutored in the ways of lies 
and dissembling; and he had been made step by step, as his mastet saw 
he could bear it, acquainted with cruelty and blood in its most revolting 
forms. At first he was initiated to practise upon animals; then fami- 
liarized with the sight of mutilated victims, whom he had now a demo- 
niac satisfaction in mangling; he anticipated the time when strength 
would give him power to slay with his own hand. ‘ We are amongst 
men,’ said his guardian in the instructions which he often gave him and 
the rest in his circumstances, ‘ what tigers are amongst animals. They 
are permitted to live by blood, so are we; and they must teach their 
young to rend and tear the prey that is taken, that they may be enabled 
to catch it for themselves; we also must do the same; and it is a man’s 
nuseeb (destiny) whether he falls by the teeth of a tiger, or the hands 
of a phansygur.’”—Life in India, vol. iii. p. 98. 

This speech, which, we are assured in a note, was actually 
made by a Thug taken and executed in the Madras presidency, 
might make us conclude that there must be something satanical in 
the character of the people from among whom such monsters can 
arise; but we reflect on the inferences which a Hindoo might 
draw against ourselves, from some recent disclosures at Edin- 
burgh, and seek to discard the uncharitable deduction from our 
thoughts. 

We have now to consider the position of the main body of the 
civil service to whom is entrusted the internal government within 
the limits of the Bengal presidency, as it existed at the close of 
Lord Wellesley’s career, in 1804, This territory, extending paral- 
lel with the course of the Ganges from Hurdwar, where it quits the 
mountains, to its numerous and widely-parted embouchures, con- 
tains forty-five districts, which are arranged under six divisions, 
distirigiatabed by the names of their respective capitals—as those 
of Calcutta, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Patna, Benares, and Barelly.* 

* This distribution has very recently been modified, but the social position of the 


civil service, which it is our chief object to describe, is not, we believe, matefially 
affected by the new arrangements. 
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Each of these places is the seat of a provincial court, consisting of 
three or four judges, having an appellate jurisdiction and controul 
over the districts included in its divisions; while Patna,and Barelly 
become occasionally the head-quarters of the board, composed of 
three members, to whose authority the collectors of the revenue are 
amenable. At those towns, therefore, as also at the great military 
stations at Cawpoor and Meerut, the civil functionary has not 
solitude at least to complain of; but the life which he leads in 
most of the other districts will seem dreary in description, and is 
so in reality. A judge and magistrate, a collector, sometimes a 
young assistant, and a surgeon—these are the Europeans that 
make up the whole society at many a station. It has moved the 
wonder of Bishop Heber and other travellers, that persons thus 
secluded from intercourse with their countrymen, should not cul- 
tivate a closer acquaintance with natives; a circumstance at which 
had he been doomed to consume a twelvemonth of his existence 
in their situation, the Bishop would probably have marvelled less. 
In the relative situation in which they stand, it may be affirmed 
that no such functionary could become very intimate with a native 
even of the highest rank, but at a risk of being thereby rendered 
unwittingly instrumental towards the doing of much wrong to 
himself and others. Every native in his district has some matter 
in dispute with his neighbour, and against a private friend of the 
judge or collector, who would complain? Were the native ac- 
quaintance to be guilty of the most barefaced and monstrous en- 
croachment on the rights of bis tenantry or neighbours, the first 
intimation which the European would receive of it would pro- 
bably be in the shape of a complaint to some higher authority 
against himself for partiality, and probably connivance. 

A native officer once absconded from a station, within a month 
after the arrival there, as judge, of a gentleman of known talents 
and penetration. As soon as this was known, complaints against 
the fugitive poured in from every part of the district. “ Why did 
you not speak sooner?” said the judge. ‘“ Because the runaway 
told us that he had lent you thirty thousand rupees,” replied the 
people. ‘“ How then could we complain?” Of this propensity 
of natives to believe any tale, however monstrous, of their supe- 
riors, no one can judge but from experience. A gentleman, 
whose conduct has endeared him to those under his rule, had yet, 
on quitting the place, the mortification to find that his servants 
had succeeded in levying contributions, under pretence of its 
being done with his sanction, from the people to whom he thought 
that his integrity at least might have been better known. It is 
not very long since a sensation was excited in a camp by a ru- 
mour which absolutely found credit among the Sepoys, that a 
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British general had ordered the wounded men to be put to death 
in the hospital, in order to save the amount of the pensions to 
which they might become: entitled; and we have heard, that the 
servants of a Jate distinguished nobleman, during bis march through 
a rather unfrequented part of the country, extorted money from 
the villagers, as the price of their exemption from the daily supply 
of a young child for his lordship’s breakfast.* It would: be:easy 
to multiply such anecdotes, but our object is merely to show that 
there are many objections to the formation of intimacies: between 
natives and the European officers of government, as may indeed 
be inferred from Bishop Heber’s own account of the French, 
who in this respect are held up as a model, and are yet allowed 
to have, in serious matters, left a very bad name behind ‘them. 
With regard to general courtesy of manner, we eutirely concur 
with the Bishop in recommending its being punctiliously observed, 
though he was certainly misinformed when he stated that 'there 
are not six collectors who offer their tuhseeldars chairs; this eti- 
quette being, to our knowledge, almost universally observed, at 
least in Upper India. In justice, however, to our native subjects, 
it is but fair to say, that some little infringements of our conven- 
tional laws of politeness apart, their manners ‘are fitted for any 
male society, however highly polished. Nothing can surpass the 
mild and dignified breeding of a Mussulman of rank. When 
ladies are present, there is ever risk of some unhappy contretems, 
to which the inquisitiveness of our fair countrywomen, on matters 
of domestic economy, is too apt to lead. It is on this head proper 
to remark, that it is much easier for residents and commissioners 
to admit natives to a considerable degree of intimacy, because the 
power with which they are known to be armed operates to deter 
persons from abusing their politeness; whereas the functionaries 
in the original, or what are called the regulation districts, are 
fettered by a voluminous code of laws, from the provisions of 
which they dare not depart to chastise the grossest malversation, 
of which they cannot produce legal proofs. Of the system esta- 
blished by this code we wish that we could say more, because it 
is against it, and those by whom it is administered, that some who 
aspire to renown as men of enlarged and liberal minds, and others 
who have none of the scruples of the Thug, mentioned im our 


* That the people of India are not the only Eastern race who are apt to impute had 
motives to the best actions of Europeans, will be seen by the following extract from a 
French translation of a song, composed by an Egyptian soldier, of Mohammed Ali’s 
recently disciplined army :— 

“ Et aussitét la fiévre s’empare de moi, et l'on me conduit au grand hépital 
d’Abouzabel; et les médecins Frandgi (d’Europe) plus insupportables: que mon mal 
m’empéchaient de manger pour vendre ma ration. Dieu les damne!”—AHistoire de la 
Regénération de l’ Egypte, par Jules Planat, p. 346. 
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preceding pages, about falling foul of those whose salt they have 
eaten, direct their most acrimonious paragraphs, 

Referring our readers to the works enumerated below,* for 
more minute information on this point, we must however con- 
tent ourselves with observing, that the invidious parallel which 
some of these writers seek to draw between the King’s and 
Company’s Courts, is unfair in the extreme. The institution of 
an independent court of purely English law is unquestionably, 
by the wholesome restraint of its influence over the government 
and the British population, of inestimable benefit to the country. 
Yet if we should find that justice is better administered within 
its jurisdiction than in the provinces beyond it, we shall also 
find that the machinery employed in the one case is at least 
twenty times as powerful and costly as in the other. ‘That portion 
of Calcutta which comes under the jurisdiction of the King’s 
Court, does not probably contain above three hundred thousand 
stationary inhabitants; but even supposing it to hold half a mil- 
lion, it will not even then quite equal the population of Be- 
nares. For the half million im Calcutta we have three judges, a 
master in equity, a registrar, and other subordinate officers, be- 
sides a body of lawyers and attornies, all of whom are well- 
educated English gentlemen. We have, further, a court of requests 
for small debts, with three or four English gentlemen presiding 
over it. We have then a bench of magistrates, all English gen- 
tlemen, to look after the police; besides a coroner, and a sheriff 
and his deputy, all of them English gentlemen, and a host of 
English constables, bailiffs, jailors, &c. &c. to assist them. Now 
for the half million in the town of Benares, with another half 
million in the district round it, forming one jurisdiction, we have 
one solitary English gentleman, with an occasional assistant, to 
perform, with native subordinates, all the duties that in Calcutta 
are divided among so many Europeans. Is it wonderful that the 
work is better done,—if it be better done,—in the one case than the 
other? We put the case hypothetically, because, in some respects, 
that of police for instance, we are persuaded that the cities of 
Patna, Moorshedabad, or Benares, are fully as well governed as 


* « India; or Facts submitted to illustrate the character and condition of the Native 
Inhabitants, with Suggestions for Reforming the present system of Government ;” by 
Robert Rickard, Esq. 


* A View of the present state and fature prospects of the Free Trade and Coloniza- 
tion of India;” Anonymous. 

“ Remarks on several recent Publications regarding the Civil Government and 
pa Policy of British India;” by Thomas Campbell Robertson, Bengal Civil 

ce. 

“ A Brief Vindication of the Honourable East India Company’s Government of 
Bengal, from the attacks of Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd ;” by Donelly Man- 
gles, Bengal Civil Service. 
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Calcutta, and that this would be proved by a comparative state- 
ment of the crimes committed and criminals apprehended in each. 
As few. know what the labours of his office are, let us sketch the 
days of a judge and magistrate of such a place as Benares in the 
month of June, with the thermometer ranging from eighty to a 
hundred degrees. His morning ride and breakfast over, his first 
duty is to read, or cause to be read over to him, a budget of 
reports from the police officers of his jurisdiction, on each of 
which orders are to be passed. He will then probably have to 
reply to a series of billets, like the following :— 


“ Sin,—I have to acquaint you that your police jemmadar of 
has had the unparalleled insolence to seize my servant, Jummo, on a 
charge which I know to be false. 1 expect that you will immediately 
cause my man to be released, and a proper apology to be made to me by 
the police jemmadar, for the insult offered by him to a British officer, 
&c. &c. Dennis O’Cxiacuian, Cornet.” 


“ Sin,—Some time ago I saw a widow who I thought would make 
a good wife, so I married her; and now she’s run off, and gone to Luck- 
now, doubtless for no good, and so I expect you'll make her come back 
again and behave as she should do, &c. &c. &c. 


Roger Pack, Serjeant, Invalid Establishment.” 


“ Sin,—TI am a prisoner in the main Guard, a victim to military oppres- 
sion, having been placed here because I would not pay a nefarious demand 
for the rent of a house in cantonment. To you, as a British magistrate, 
I appeal; and, feeling that the British constitution is stabbed to its very 
vitals in my case, demand your immediate interference to procure my 
liberation. Perer Barance, merchant.” 


“ Sin,—It is with inexpressible astonishment that I received your 
communication regarding Peter Balance, a suttler attached to this can- 
tonment, and now confined by my orders in the main guard; and I 
must acquaint you with my resolution to resist this unwarrantable 
encroachment, on your part, on ay many as commanding at this 
station. I am, Sir, &c. P, Marcuwewt, Major-General.” 


“ Dear Six,—The conduct of these bazar people is really too bad. 
That wretch, Lal Jewun, has actually had the audacity to insist upon my 
paying sixteen rupees a-yard for cloth which I can prove that he has sold 
to others for fourteen. As the insolence of these people is getting (owing, 
I must say, to the culpable inattention of the government and its civil 
officers) daily worse, I am determined to expose the system of plunder 
carried on by them, if I should fail, as I trust I shall not, in obtaining 
redress from you. Evrnemia Srusss.” 


Having despatched these preliminary matters, the functionary 
may move to his court-room, where, if it be a day for civil busi- 
ness, he will find a well-loaded file of regular and irregular suits, 
of every sort, size, and description, awaiting him; after getting 
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through as many of which as he can, he must resolve himself into 
a ministerial officer, to carry into effect decisions already passed, 
by sending debtors to jail, releasing insolvents, ordering property 
to be sequestered, and property previously sequestered to be sold ; 
or, should the day be devoted to criminal business, he will have to 
try and decide on all but the most atrocious cases, which it will 
cost him equal labour to prepare for trial before his superiors of 
the Provincial Court of Circuit, to receive some fifty or a hundred 
petitions, and to wind up his day by inspecting his jail, as he may 
have commenced it by officiating as sheriff at an execution. 

When to the preceding sketch we add that the number of 
European functionaries, employed in the administration of civil 
and criminal justice to the forty-five millions who inhabit what are 
called the regulation districts, amounted in 1825 to only one 
hundred and thirty-one individuals, and that not less than 166,000 
civil suits were disposed of by them and their native subordi- 
nates in the course of that year, it may perhaps excite surprise 
that so much is effected by such apparently inadequate means, 
To establish throughout these districts a system similar to that 
which exists within the jurisdiction of the King’s, or Supreme 
Court in Calcutta, would, apart from every other objection, be 
impossible, on account of its expensiveness. On the other hand, 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient number of individuals qualified 
for the exercise of uncontrolled power, must prevent the exten- 
sion to these territories of the more simple and arbitrary form of 
administration which we have described as existing under the 
commissioners in the more recently conquered countries. It 
remaing therefore, to consider how the present system can be 
rendered more efficient; and it is in suggesting feasible plans for 
the accomplishment of this object, that we wish to see those talents 
employed which are but too often wasted on vague, though per- 
sonal reflections, affecting the character of a body of English 
gentlemen who are toiling under many disadvantages, to remedy 
those very evils, of which their vituperators seek to represent 
them as the authors. The personality we have noticed seems to 
be aggravated by that very omission of names under which it is 
disguised. Writers like the authors we allude to must know that 
every abstract implies a concrete; and therefore, when they use 
such terms as rapacity, extortion, tyranny, and oppression, they 
must intend by these to designate certain individuals as rapacious, 
as extortioners, as tyrants and oppressors; unless, indeed, they 
usé these expressions with no more definite meaning than women, 
according to Fielding, do those of rape, robbery, and murder, 
which he describes as being in their mouths words of course, and 
of little more serious import than fal-la-la in music. 
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Though the medical servants of the Company are all nomi- 
nally attached to the army, yet they belong in a manner to both 
the civil and military departments. Such of them as reside at 
civil stations enjoy ample leisure, which, were there more pros- 
pect of their labours ever being noticed, would oftener be devoted 
to the communication of the knowledge which they have such 
opportunities of acquiring. As it is, many of our first orientalists 
have risen in this branch of the service, and it can now reckon 
among its members Mr. Horace Wilson, who, better known on the 
continent than even in his own country, has been justly spoken of 
by M. de Marlés as “ acquerant du Sanscrit une connoissance 
que les Brahmines lui enviaient.” 

That portion of the commercial community, whom we have 
distinguished by an epithet indicating their dependence on the 
great capitalists of Calcutta, is composed almost exclusively of 
persons engaged either on their own account, or as agents, in the 
manufacture of indigo. In the districts annexed to the division 
of Patna, their establishments are upon a much larger scale, and 
the planters themselves of a superior order to those that are gene- 
rally to be found in other parts of the country, They have some 
cause to complain of the rather slighting manner in which they are 
spoken of in Bishop Heber’s Journal ; for, though from desuetude, 
rather than from wilful neglect, they may appear indifferent. in 
matters of religion, none of them residing within less than thirty 
or forty miles of a church, and many much further off, they are, 
or at least were some ten years ago, an honest right-hearted body 
of intelligent men, to whom we would then have resorted with 
confidence to know whether the author of one of the works before 
alluded to has rightly described all our Eastern judges and magis- 
trates as animated by hostility, arising out of the prejudice and 
delusion of their caste, towards every European engaged in com- 
merce. Had that intelligent writer, before he left Bengal, taken 
a trip to Trihoot, in the division of Patna, and seen the thriving 
state of the indigo manufactories in that district, the enormous 
sums annually disbursed by the planters, and the readiness with 
which they advance money on loan to native landholders, recover- 
able only by process in the civil courts in the event of bad faith on 
the part of the borrower, he might have adduced some solid argu- 
ments in favour of permitting the settlement of ‘Europeans in the 
country, without, at the same time, vilifying the existing institu- 
tions for its government; and if he had but accompanied the 
planters and functionaries on one of their tiger-shooting parties, 
and ‘returned alive, the very soul of good fellowship must have been 
stifled within him, before-he could have represented such men as 
feeling hostile to each other. Were all settlers like these, there 
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would be no difference of opinion regarding their admission, and 
hardly any necessity fora new enactment in their favour; for from 
such persons the prescribed license has never been withheld, and 
never in a single instance withdrawn. We cannot speak so satis- 
factorily of the planters in other parts of the country, most espe- 
cially in the lower provinces, among whom adventurers of un- 
known, and even equivocal character, are occasionally to be 
found, who live in a state of constant collision, sometimes with 
one another, often with the public authorities, and always with the 
natives. One objection to permitting the indiscriminate resort of 
such Europeans to the interior arises out of the difficulty of con- 
trolling, or if necessary, executing any legal process upon them 
by merely native agency. A few turbulent Europeans of this 
stamp might defy the whole collective police force in one of the 
lower provinces ; and though this inconvenience would be less felt 
among the hardier population of Upper India, still, even there, 
very great embarrassment might arise from the cause above stated, 
as also from the proneness of native police officers to abuse any 
temporary power they may be entrusted with over stein 
We do not mention this as by itself constituting any sufficient 
objection to the settlement of Europeans in the country, but as 
proving the necessity of leaving to the local government some 
discretional authority over them, similar to that which is exercised 
by every continental power in Europe over foreigners residing 
within its territory. 

The military servants of the Company, like those of the civil 
department, have their two grand divisions, and may be classed 
under the heads of staff and regimental. In the staff are included 
a variety of situations, which might here be thought rather un- 
military, such as postmasters, clothing agents, &c. besides which 
there are many situations in the political department, which are 
filled by officers of the army. To these last the observations 
‘which we have made on civil servants in the political department 
are strictly applicable, and there is nothing so strikingly different 
from the corresponding situations in Europe in that of the other 
members of the staff in Bengal, as to require explanation. 
With the natives in general, and those of Upper India in parti- 
cular, the regimental officers have better opportunities than any 
other public servants, civil or military, of becoming acquainted. 
A partnership in privation, in toils and dangers, goes far to intro- 
duce a feeling of sympathy between them and the native soldiers, 
highly favourable to an open display of character on the part of 
the latter. Moreover, such is the military leaning of the people 
in many parts of Upper India, that it is to military men that, if 
they meet with encouragement, they will most readily resort, and 
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it is with them that they will be most at their ease, and most frank 
and communicative. These opportunities the officers of the 
Bengal army once well knew how to turn to account; and what- 
ever may now be the case, there was a time when, in point of real 
knowledge of the natives, they had rather the advantage of the 
civil service. Of such knowledge, more especially in as far as 
their own men are concerned, it is to be hoped that nothing has 
been lost, for upon it more than can be at present expressed may 
depend. Firm and unassailable as our Indian empire at the pre- 
sent moment is considered by ourselves, this is not the prevailing 
opinion among our evil-wishers on the continent, who talk of it as 
* le colosse aux pieds d’argile que |’ Europe admire de loin, mais 
dont on connoit f Londres mieux que partout ailleurs l’extréme 
fragilité.” It may not, therefore, be amiss to put the question — 
how are we prepared to meet any serious attack upon our ascend- 
ancy in that quarter, should such be made? This is a question 
of simple prudence, which it can never be too early to examine. 
Is our Sepoy army what it was five-and-twenty years ago ?—are 
the reciprocal feelings of the officers and men towards each other 
the same as they were? If not, to what is the change imputable ? 
—and how may the evils to be apprehended from it be best 
averted ? 

It is not at the end of a long article that we can pursue the 
consideration of the subject to which these queries refer, and to 
which we hope at some future period to return. It is, indeed, 
one, before which all other Indian questions dwindle into compa- 
rative insignificance, and we hope to see it temperately discussed 
by persons above the wish to warp facts into a conformity with 
any favourite doctrine. What we desiderate from India are facts 
—real, substantial facts; and our chief quarrel with those who 
profess to instruct us regarding that country is, that, in their zeal 
for the honour of some little nostrum of their own, they keep out 
of sight whatever may tell against it, and thus seek to entrap us 
into a declaration of love for the cherished theory of which they 
have themselves become enamoured. Colonization and a free 
press are the magical words by which some expect or promise to 
allay every discontent, and vanquish every difficulty; while it is 
only by reverting to the principles of the most arbitrary period of 
our government that, according to others, our empire can be pre- 
served. In all probability the truth here, as in most cases, lies 
between the two extremes, and the ultras on both sides are 
equally removed from it. 

Of some of the difficulties attending colonization, or unre- 
stricted free settlement, we have already spoken; but there are 
many others to which our limits will not allow us at present even 
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to allude, some of which our readers will find very fully discussed 
in the works to which we have already referred at the bottom of 
page 170. 

o a perfectly free press we see one immediate and serious 
objection, and that is its tendency to kindle heart-burnings 
among the Europeans, and set all the members of the little circles 
in the interior at variance with each other. Many a chidden en- 
sigu or chastened assistant, who felt or fancied himself aggrieved, 
might, were perfect freedom allowed, be whiling away the tedious 
hours of a long Indian day in the composition of anonymous 
attacks upon his superiors. ‘There appears to us to be something 
quite preposterous in this proposed alliance of a press, to be re- 
strained only by the verdict of a jury, with a despotism such as our 
Indian government is, by act of parliament, constituted. To 
proceed according to the usual sequence of events in this hemis- 
phere, a representative form of government should precede, not 
follow, the final liberation of the press; yet we have never seen a 
proposal for convoking a meeting of the States General of Ben- 
gal; nor has any reproach been cast upon the East India Com- 
pany for not imparting this primary constitutional privilege to the 
Mussulman and Hindoo population of their territories. Still, so 
ready are we to acknowledge the salutary influence of unreserved 
and public discussion on every topic, that we shall account him the 
greatest benefactor that British India has yet seen, who shall either 
devise the means of reconciling what we consider to be incompati- 
bilities, viz. an entirely free press with an arbitrary government; or 
who shall, by an argumentative appeal to facts and experiments, 
establish the feasibility of any plan for the retention of our sway 
over many millions of conquered subjects, into which the principle 
of arbitrary power shall not be permitted to enter. ‘That we may 
not be misunderstood as meaning to imply that the press in Bengal 
is at the present moment under any very grievous restraint, we 
must mention that, in point of fact, it is freer than that of many of 
our nearer settlements, and almost as fearless as that of London. 
Of this our readers may satisfy themselves by running over a file 
of Calcutta newspapers, and then comparing them with a series 
of Malta Gazettes. 

But though we cannot concur with those who would have us 
believe that all that has hitherto been done is wrong, we are far 
from going along with others, who seek to persuade us that what- 
ever has been long established is necessarily right. Our Indian 
empire has scarcely done growing, and it is absurd therefore to 
speak of it as if it were of a long-standing maturity. But of a 
growing empire the institutions must be progressive; and none 
but empirics could dream of inventing a system that should 
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equally fit it at every stage of its gradual development. ‘By the 
partial relaxation, in 1813, of the previous restrictions, more good 
has, in our opinion, been effected than would have followed 
their complete removal. A great change has since then been 
silently going on, by which the people of England and India have 
become imperceptibly more familiarized with, and reconciled to 
each other, than they, perhaps, ever would have become, had a 
more sudden and general influx of Europeans been permitted, at a 
period when the country was less prepared to receive them. 

During this interval Europeans of the lower orders have lost 
something of that brutality of manner which used to mark their 
treatment of natives, whom they were certainly wont to regard as 
but one grade above the level of the monkey tribe. Even those 
of a higher rank have adopted a more conciliatory demeanour to- 
wards natives generally, and are less apt to proceed par voie de 
fait in their disputes with their servants, or others of inferior rank, 
than they were twenty years since; while, in Calcutta, intimacies 
have been formed between literary natives and Europeans, that 
promise to prove highly advantageous to both parties. Mean- 
while the proselytizing fervour, which twenty years ago excited no 
unfounded alarm, has subsided into a well directed zeal for the 
promotion of education, which, guided and encouraged by the 
government, has already led to the happiest results—though these 
are but a type of what it may hereafter produce. The adminis- 
tration of civil justice, though still short of what it should be, is 
ameliorating in proportion as the natives are acquiring those qua- 
lifications for filling judicial offices, which enables government to 
enlarge their powers, and thus afford the European functionaries 
the aid they stand in need of. In the criminal department a still 
more marked improvement is visible, and the police of the great 
populous cities may bear a comparison with that of any of the 
capitals or provincial towns of Europe. 

But though much has been done, much yet remains to do; 
and we look forward with confidence to the approaching discus- 
sion of this great question, as likely to accelerate the arrival of 
that period when our connection with India shall drop the stern 
features of conquest, to assume those of a more equal and friendly 
alliance. As conducive to this end, we welcome the comments of 
foreigners on our Eastern government, even when tinged, as in 
the works before us, by that blind desire to blacken the character 
of England, which often deforms their ablest writings. 

Signor Papi is too amiable a man to write with rancour, and 
as he frankly admits that great reforms have probably been intro- 
dyced since he quitted India, we think it unnecessary to criticise 
his censures, though we cannot but express our regret that he 
should, in 1829, have republished such nonsense as the following :-— 

VOL. VI. NO. XI. N 
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“« Now that India has returned this gold to England, it serves, by 
corrupting the cabinets of Europe, and reviving their ambition discou- 
raged by defeats, to rekindle the war which now inundates Europe with 
blood, and prevents the return of peace.”—vol. ii. p. 126. 

But the marvel of marvels is, that a clever foreigner who has 
been in India should have been misled by one of our own home- 
bred simpletons, so far as to believe, that “in these possessions is 
centered the most safe, indeed the only means of extinguishing 
the national debt!” 

We have a longer account to settle with M. De Marlés. In 
his Introduction there is a passage, which we have a mind to pu- 
nish him by extracting, wherein he draws a parallel between the 
progress of the English in India, and that of the barbarians who 
overthrew the Roman empire in Europe and Western Asia!! It 
seems almost incredible, but we can assure our readers that this 
comparison is absolutely hazarded at the outset of a work, to- 
wards the conclusion of which, in treating of the internal admi- 
nistration of our possessions in India, we find it acknowledged, 
that,‘ it must be confessed that no precaution has been neglected 
to, secure the prosperity of the inhabitants.”—vol. vi. p.172. But 
perhaps the flourish we allude to is merely.a piece of rhetoric 
signifying nothing, and inserted only to announce that the author 
is not devoid of that antipathy to England which becometh a 
truly virtuous Parisian. We therefore seek for a more sober 
passage to comment on, and select that which relates to the most 
recent event of any moment that has occurred in India, namely, 
the Burmese war. It runs as follows:— 

“ In order therefore to satisfy that thirst for aggrandizement which 
torments them, and which their own interest forbids them from indulg- 
ing as to the portion of India which is not in their hands, they have 
turned their steps and their arms eastward, extended themselves along 
the immense banks of the Brahmapoutra, have conquered a great part 
of Assam, made war with Birmah, and wrested from him towns which 
he had himself conquered. It does not enter into my plan to follow 
them beyond the ancient limits of Bengal, &c.” 

The explanation given in this last sentence may excuse iguo- 
rance, but cannot palliate wanton misrepresentation. The war 
in question was forced upon our government in India, by a neces- 
sity ten times more cogent than that under which France is at this 
moment about to attack Algiers, The Burmese invaded our 
territory in 1797, menaced our frontier in 1812, insulted us in 
1819, and at last rqecting every offer of accommodation, entered 
our provinces in May, 1824, at two points, about 300 miles 
asunder, and attacked and destroyed one of our detachments. 
This invasion, it was afterwards proved by the evidence of the 
American missionaries, who then resided at Ava, was the result 
of a premeditated plan for the conquest of Bengal, 
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Of the difficulty which a civilized state experiences in conduct- 
ing itself with moderation towards an arrogant and barbarous 
neighbour, our continental readers may form some conception 
from what they have seen of the contest between Russia and its 
Mohammedan foes. But no experience of the wrong-headedness 
of ‘Turks and Persians can convey a notion of the impracticable 
ignorance of the Burmese. They actually conceived themselves 
equal to the conquest of Europe, (though they did not know where 
it was,) and when an English envoy went to their court in 1810, 
he was gravely asked by one of the Burmese princes, why 4 s 
cial ambassador was not deputed by the King of England to 
solicit the aid of his Majesty of Ava, who might in that case be 
induced to send an army to put his ally in possession of France ! 
It was this profound ignorance and overweening pride that 
brought on a war, which cost us more money than would have 
purchased the fee simple of the Burmese empire, and terminated 
in our restoring to their monarch, when his capital was within 
our reach and his power annihilated, the country stretching along 
the banks of the [rawaddy for 600 miles from the sea, and which, 
had our government really been actuated, as M. De Marleés has 
gratuitously asserted, by a passion for aggrandizement, we should 
unquestionably have retained.* Before publishing a second edi- 


* Since this article was concluded, our attention has been drawn to the very inte- 
resting one on the “ Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Munro,” which appears 
in the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 

It is not from any wish to detract from the well-earned fame of that talented and ex- 
cellent man, but merely from a regard to historical truth, that we offer a remark on the 
following passage. At page 274, the reviewer, treating of the Burmese war, observes, 
that ‘ with a timid or incompetent Governor of Madras, there is no knowing to what 
date, or to what conclusion, it might have lingered on ;” thus, by implication, attributing 
to the counsels of Sir Thomas Munro whatever there was of. vigour displayed in the 
prosecution, and of wisdom in the termination, of that contest. 

This is too much.—Sir Thomas was unquestionably entitled to great credit for the 
promptitude and efficiency with which his quota of troops and supplies was furnished, 
and occasionally for the soundness of his advice upon the military conduct of the war. 
Tn his political views he was, however, frequently mistaken; and if he would, as 
asserted by the reviewer at page 279, have attempted to set up a false king in Pegu, he 
would just have put conquest in masquerade, and added the whole empire of Ava to 
our already overgrown dominion in the East, A great part of the country of Pegu, 
most especially towards the northern frontier, is now peopled by Burmese, and to sever 
it from Ava would be quite as feasible as to detach Scotland from England. The re- 
tention of Pegu must have led to the speedy occupation of Ava, and there was, there- 
fore, no alternative between extending our territories to the confines of China and re- 
stoting, as we did, the greatest part of our conquests to the Burmese. Had Sir Thomas 
Monro been on the spot, the latter, we are persuaded, is the measure which he would 
have approved of, to whatever line of policy he may at a distance have lent the sanc- 
tion of his high authority. 

This, however, is all mere matter of speculation; what is certain is, that the war was 
brought to a conclusion which he seems to have regarded as absolutely unattainable, 
and to which his counsels did not in the smallest degree contribute, 
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tion, M. De Marlés will, we hope, find time to make himself 
master of the gazettes, the printed despatches, the narratives of 
British officers and American missionaries, in which the facts 
which we have detailed are recorded. 

Tn'studying the history of that period, M. De Marleés will be 
gratified to perceive how, in the course of our contest with Ava, _ 
even war was rendered subservient to the cause of humanity, and 
barbarians caught a lesson of mercy from the example of their 
foes. It was in the second year of the war, and not long before 
he fell in action, that Maha Bundola, the fiercest and the ablest 
of all the Burmese chieftains, issued an order prohibiting the mal- 
treatment of prisoners taken from the British. It would be un- 
just to deny to the memory of this intelligent barbarian, the credit 
of being the first who ventured on such a noble deviation from 
the previous practice of his country; but it is to the British com- 
mander and his gallant officers that the chief praise is due, for it 
is to their conduct that this measure is directly traceable. Many 
were the atrocities committed upon stragglers, or other individuals 
whom accident at the commencement of the war threw into the 
hands of the Burmese; many were the provocations which the 
British officers might have urged for following a sterner course, 
but they nobly scorned to lower themselves, by retaliation, to the 
level of their foes, or to take vengeance on ignorant barbarians 
for a breach of the conventional laws of European warfare. 

By their humane and kind treatment of every Burmese soldier 
who fell into their hands, and their conciliatory demeanour to- 
wards the people of the country, the British officers in Ava at 
last achieved one of the best and brightest victories that ever was 
won by soldiers—the victory of civilization over barbarism, and of 
the mild influence of Christianity over the merciless spirit of 
Paganism. This is, indeed, a triumph of which their countrymen 
may well be proud, but it is also one in which their very rivals 
may exult, and therefore it is that we invite M. de Marlés to aid 
us with his talents in doing more extensive justice to those by 
whom the credit of the European character for humanity was so 
well maintained, as he will, if he seek for information, find it to 


have been by the gallant commander and the other officers ‘of the 
British army in Ava.* 


* Our readets may estimate the change brought about by the conduct of our troops 
in Ava from the following anecdote .—At the commencement of the contest the leg of 
a wounded Burmese prisoner having been amputated in our hospital, the poor wretch, 
thinking that this was our mode of treating our captives, held out the other leg, and 

ired when it was to be cut off. Towards the end of the wat wounded men would 
frequently pass over from the ranks of the enemy, and steal into our camp, in quest of 
that surgical assistance which they were there sure of receiving. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Das Ganze der Schaafzucht, in Hinsicht, auf 
unser deutsches Klima, &c. (The general Art of Breeding 
Sheep in respect to our German Climate.) von Bernhard 
Petri. 8vo, Wien. 1815. 


. Nouveau Traité sur la Laine, &c. Par MM. Le Vicomte 
Perrault de Jotemps. Paris. 1824. 


. Histoire de ? Introduction des Moutons a laine fine d Espagne 
dans les divers états de l Europe, §c. Par M.C. P. Lasteyrie. 
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. Notice sur ? Amélioration des troupeaux de Moutons en France. 
Par G, L. Terneaux. 8vo. Paris. 1827. 


. Mittheilungen des interessantesten und neuesten aus dem Gebiet 

der hohern Schaaf und Wollkunde. (‘The latest and most 
interesting Notices respecting a Knowledge of the finer De- 
scriptions of Sheep and Wool.) von Bernhard Petri. Wien. 
1829. 8vo. 


. Uber den Wollhandel Deutschlands in 1829. (On the Wook 
Trade of Germany in 1829.) von Elsner. Svo. 1830, 


Tue present condition of the commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Germany is peculiarly interesting; not merely 
for its vast importance to both countries in the aggregate, but 
also on account of an extraordinary revolution that has taken 
place, in the description of goods which form the principal articles 
of exchange. 

Previously to the introduction of the Merino sheep into Ger- 
many, the only exports which she was enabled to give in return for 
her imports, were her corn, and other agricultural produce, in- 
cluding hides and a few bales of coarse native wool; some mine- 
rals from the mountains of Saxony and Silesia; linen, in which 
article a very important traffic then existed to the provinces of 
South America through Spain, linen yarn, and the produce of a 
few coarse woollen looms of Silesia, which was consumed in 
Poland, and transported through that state into Russia Proper, 
Persia, &c. 

Besides these exports, the industry of Germany was confined 
to the manufacture of a few articles of domestic consumption; to 
the transit from the coast of foreign produce, and to the periodi- 
cal fairs of Leipsic, Brunswick, and Frankfort on the Main, &e. 
where dealers from Persia, Turkey, Poland and Russia resorted, 
to supply themselves with the silks of Lyons, the jewellery and 
light articles of French manufacture, the woollens of Flanders, 
England and Germany, the cottons and other produce of India, 
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and brought in return either their own respective products, or 
money to exchange for their purchases. 

On the other hand, the imports of Germany, which were con- 
sumed in the land, consisted of her whole supply of colonial pro- 
duce, sugar, coffee, tobacco, ‘Ke. &c.; the fine woollens from 
Flanders and England, as also inferior woollens from the latter 
country; East India and British cotton manufactures, and the 
whole catalogue of minor luxuries necessary to the comforts of 
the wealthier classes, and which are not found in that climate. 

It will be natural to infer, from a comparison of the exports 
with the imports, that the value of the latter far exceeded that 
of the former, and the consequence to the States of Germany 
was, that the people were held in a condition of extreme ex- 
haustion, by the exactions of the lords of the soil, for whose 
benefit the major part of these luxuries were imported. 

The state of impoverishment, under which Germany laboured 
at that period, was doubtless aggravated by the conflict of inte- 
rests arising out of the governments into which the Empire was 
split, which checked the ‘natural flow of internal communications, 
as well as the formation of roads and canals, those arteries of 
commerce, without which no country can possibly reach any de- 
gree of eminence in a commercial point of view: but, important 
as this latter barrier to Germani improvement is, it has been shown, 
by the experience of the last period, since the creation of a new 
source of capital, that it has not sufficient influence to keep down 
the rising spirit of enterprise which has been awakened by the 
force of other causes. 

From a slight knowledge of the natural character of the Ger- 
mans, it will be easily conceived that the implements of improve- 
ment would not long lay idle, after the first impulse was given, 
a the development of a new power in the possession of capital. 

he patient and persevering industry, which has always distin- 
guished that people, may have been exhausted under less favour- 
able circumstances, in the incessant struggle for existence, but it 
has never degenerated into listlessness or mdolence The intense 
research, and the depth of reasoning, which were exhibited by 
their writers of past ages, and are still displayed by those of the 
rere day, are existing monuments of the energy with which 

ey pursue a favourite object; and the eagerness displayed by 
them, in the investigation of every new principle in natural or 
moral science, afforded ample evidence that the spirit of enter- 
prise, which was to raise their country into the first rank amongst 
nations, was not extinct. 

Such as we have described, however, was the condition in which 
we find Germany up to a very recent period, in reference to her 
commerce; without roads, or other means of communication, and 
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distracted by almost incessant internal wars, there appeared no 
prospect of a change, or of any material improvement in her 
resources: but her destinies have decreed otherwise. Scarcely 
had the traces of the French dominion passed away, when a vi- 
sible improvement, in which Prussia took the lead, began to ma-~ 
nifest itself in every direction; roads were marked out and formed 
between all the larger cities, and everywhere manufacturing in- 
dustry found employment in the preparation of those articles, 
which, a short time before, were imported almost wholly from 
foreign countries, 

It is true that this did not start up as if by magic;—it was not 
the creation of one year; and in the commencement, few persons 
would have ventured to predict the extent of improvement that 
has been effected since the termination of the war; but fifteen 
years have since elapsed, and the traveHer, who passed through 
Germany at that period, would scarcely recognize the country of 
his recollection, in the comparatively high state of civilization to 
which it has now attained. 

That this age of improvement could have passed away with- 
out leaving its impression on the surface of Germany, is not to 
be presumed; but, on the other hand, the astonishing progress it 
has made can only be accounted for by the introduction of some 
material to work upon, which did not previously exist; and there 
cannot be the least hesitation in fixing on the prodigious acces- 
sion of capital, created by the introduction of the Merino sheep 
into Germany, as the means which have enabled that country to 
set the energy and activity of her people in motion. 

To the late King of Saxony, when Elector, is due the merit 
of having first brought the breed of Spanish Merino sheep into 
Germany, which has since transferred the valuable trade in fine 
wool almost wholly from the Spanish to the German soil. From 
the period of its first introduction until 1814, when Europe once 
more began to enjoy the blessings of a general peace, this wool 
was gradually, although slowly, spreading itself over the surface 
of the kingdom of Saxony; but when the continental trade was 
thrown quite open, by the events of the short campaign of 1815, 
and men’s minds were set at rest by the final catastrophe of Na- 
poleon, the Saxon wool dealers began to open a regular trade in 
the article to England, and they soon discovered the real value 
of this new branch of German commerce. 

In the first year, viz. 


in 1814, there were imported into England, only Ibs. 3,595,146 
Witek.« + as « we a" 6 ‘Shans 4,557,938 
Ber UAE ss salt dicsathems Vein Webs tky h  l 
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This prodigious increase)in the demand for German wool 
naturally excited the emulation of the states laying contiguous to 
Saxony; and the flock masters of that kingdom carried on, for a 
considerable period, a very prosperous trade ‘in their rams and 
ewes, with the landholders of Silesia, Bohemia, Austria, and other 
parts, who were desirous of changing the nature of their flocks to 
this more profitable breed. For a long period the demand for 
wool kept pace with the increased production; while at the same 
time, a slight degree of superiority in the fineness of the quality 
procured an exorbitant advance in the price; to the effect, that 
in most instances, all the superabundance of grain, which had no 
external vent to carry it off, was given to the sheep, in order to 
accelerate their approach to the maximum degree of fineness of 
which their wool was susceptible; thus actually creating a profit- 
able consumption for their corn, through the eagerness exhibited 
in England to obtaiu a superior quality of wool, 

The value to Germany, of this new creation, may be estimated 
by a calculation of the money paid in 1828, by this country alone, 
for the wool imported from thence: from Parliamentary papers, 
it appears, that for the year ending Jan. Sth, 1829, there were 
imported from Germany lbs.23,110,822 of wool, which, calcu- 
lated at an average of 1s. 6d. per lb., makes a return from Eng- 
land alone of £1,733,311 : 13s. Admitting only one-half more, 
for the wool exported to France, the Netherlands, Russia, Poland, 
and Switzerland,—and assuming that the internal manufactures 
of Germany consume one-half of the wool produced, which is 
short of the truth, the result will give £5,199,934 : 19s. of annual 
value, created by the growth of wool now, instead of the worthless 
hair produced upon the old indigenous sheep of Germany, which 
was scarcely in sufficient quantity to supply the peasantry with 
worsted petticoats and stockings. 

It has been already stated, that the Silesian manufacturers 
formerly possessed a considerable commerce in the cloths to 
Poland, and through that country to Russia and Asia. Since the 
creation of the new kingdom of Poland, under Russian sove- 
reignty, the government of Warsaw has taken great pains to raise 
up an industrious class in Poland, and one measure for that object 
has been the total exclusion of foreign cloths, that her own infant 
manufactories might possess a monopoly in the home markets ; the 
consequence of which measure has been almost to annihilate the 
Silesian manufactories; but, by way of recompense, the increased 
capital of the Germans generally has enabled them to manufacture 
on so extensive a scale, that with the advantages of cheap labour 
and the best wool on the spot, free from the charges of transport, 
the whole supply of woollen cloths in Germany has fallen into the 
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hands of the domestic manufacturer, with the exception of a small 
quantity of the finest description, which continues to be imported | 
from Flanders, and some adjacent countries, 

At the same time that this improvement in German industry 
has been working, there has occurred a simultaneous augmenta- 
tion in the sources of consumption; the population of the country 
has increased very considerably. During the last fourteen years, 
the population of the Prussian states has risen from 10,536,571 
to 12,500,000 souls, and it is shown from statistical tables before 
us, that in all the other states it has increased in about the same 
a : 

ut so far as relates to a continuation of this prosperity arising 
out of the present extensive demand for German wool, a new 
feature has recently presented itself worthy of consideration. 
This consists in the growing prospect of a supply of Merino wool, 
equal to the consumption of Great Britain, being produced from 
her two colonies of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 

In the year 1795, a small flock of sheep, not exceeding one 
dozen, was brought to the upper colony of New South Wales, 


from the Cape of Good Hope, by Captain Waterhouse; these 
formed the nucleus of the vast flocks which now exist there ; al- 
though the quantity of wool they yielded for a long period was 


too small to form a shipment to this country. A part of the first 
flock fell into the hands of Captain M’ Arthur, who also purchased 
some of the king’s flock of Merino sheep, that were sold at 
Windsor in 1804, and added them to the flock already in the co- 
lony; and from the following statement of the importations into 
England, the prodigious increase which must have taken place in 
the number of sheep annually, from that period, will be seen. 
The first arrival took place in 


1806, when 245lbs. were imported. 1819 74,284Ibs. 
1807 562 1820 99,415 
1808-9 none 1821 175,433 
1810 167 1822 138,498 
1811-12 none 1823 477,261 
1814 32,971 1824 382,907 
1815 73,171 1825 323,995 
1816 =—:13,611 1826 1,106,302 
1817 none 1827 512,758 
1818 86,525 1828 1,603,512 


That the yearly increase is not regular is owing to the circum- 
stance of some flocks being shipped so very promptly after the 
clip, as to appear upon the custom-house books for the year prior 
to the general arrival of the wool of the same clip; but the pro- 
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gressive augmentation in the quantity is so manifest, and effected 
with such prodigious strides, that it is fair to ealculate on at-least 
the same effects being produced in the two colonies, which arose 
out of similar causes in Germany, whence the importation into 
England increased during the fourteen years between 1814 and 
1828 from $,432,465lbs. to 28,110,822¢lbs. 

All this extensive supply of wool will come to the British 
market, in competition with German wool of the same quality ; 
and whatever advantages the expensive mode of cultivation pur- 
sued in Germany may have in producing a very superior quality 
of wool, there are persons, now conversant with both descriptions, 
who ‘assert, that the very best wool imported from Sidney is 
superior to any which Germany can produce, and, moreover, those 
very samples were shorn from sheep which had not enjoyed any 
other advantage in the colony than those which nature herself 
afforded to them. 

This may be strictly true, and the result will possibly prove, 
that the climate and food of New South Wales are sufficient to 
produce what the best cultivation does elsewhere. It will, how- 
ever, be but just to remember, that if this wool is shorn off Merino 
sheep brought from Germany, and if the second and third generation 
of Merino sheep do not equal their progenitors in the fineness of 
their wool, then the undoubted excellence of the few samples upon 
which this proposition is grounded, must have been cetied by 
the effects of the voyage, during which, the sheep were carried 
through the whole breadth of the torrid zone, and fed at the same 
time upon the finest hay and corn, which in fact is exactly the 
process adopted by the best flock masters in Silesia, to produce 
the finest wool. 

If the expectations of the colonists have not been fully realized, 
in the prices at which their wool generally sells in the London 
market, it is because they anticipated that, in the cultivation of 
wool, a sudden and large fortune was to be realized. Mankind 
are prone to indulge in such exaggerated expectations: and un- 
doubtedly some, who have been disappointed in these not being 
realized, are little able to appreciate the advantages they do pos- 
sess in this produce of their estates; but are disposed, however 
erroneously, to anticipate from that climate, without cultivation, 
what in Europe is only attained by its utmost powers, Still, all 
that nature can do, is done by her; the wool is equal to the best 
produced, for all ordinary purposes; and being grown without 
seeking any other result than wool, it is free from the coarse and 
harsh properties which are imparted to British wool, by the me- 
thod in which the sheep are kept in this country, 
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From what has been said, it will be apparent that the bulk of 
this wool comes immediately in competition with the middling 
qualities of German wool, excepting those few flocks upon which 
the farmer exercises the highest degree of cultivation. 

With these advantages, and viewing the progressive increase of 
the quantity hitherto produced in those colonies, it is natural to 
infer, that after the lapse of a few more years, this country will 
be independent of the continent of Europe on the score of wool, 
except the finest qualities. In this case, it must be observed, 
that in consequence of the cessation of the demand from Eng- 
land, arising from her being supplied by her colonies, the German 
flock-master will be driven to the necessity of finding another 
market for his wool, in default of which, he must reduce his prices 
so low, as to force the English market in the teeth of the political 
advantages enjoyed by his rival, as a member of the British Em- 

ire. 

In the first case, in searching for other markets, he has the dis- 
advantage of finding. himself in the centre of other states which 
have all in some degree directed their attention to the cultivation 
of wool of the Merino sheep. France and the Netherlands cer- 
tainly consume more wool than is produced at home, and they 
are steady customers to the German grower, but being soalready, 
it follows naturally that they do not offer any fresh vent, into 
which the supply usually sent to England might be diverted. 
The French manufacture is almost wholly for home consumption, 
consequently it may be fairly calculated that the demand and supply 
of cloth, being pretty well ascertained, will be stationary so long 
as France only is to be supplied, and it would not be a very diffi- 
cult task to show why that nation is not calculated to engross 
much of the export trade in manufactures. 

The Netherlands do manufacture for exportation, but it is 
principally into Germany where they send their wares, and the 
native clothiers will soon exclude them from that market; in fact, 
the prospects of the Netherlands export trade can no where be 
very brilliant, when every state of Europe, with scarcely any im- 
portant exception, is striving to secure 4 monopoly of the home 
market for its domestic industry. 

On the other side, a certain quantity of fine wool is annually 
transported from Silesia into Poland, to supply the manufactures 
which have sprung up there under the protection of the present 
government; but the spirit of the Polish landholder has been too 
deeply inoculated with the wool mania, to allow this market to 
remain long open to the German wool importer; indeed, even now, 
it is confined to the best deseription of wool, whilst the inferior 
flocks of Polish wool are sent in return to the German fairs, 
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Beyond Poland, in Russia, great efforts are now being made to 
promote the breed of sheep, and for the greater part of this cen- 
tury, at least, she will be much more of an exporting than a ma- 
nufacturing nation. 

The whole of the German dominions belonging to Austria are 
full of sheep, and of course they supply cloth to their Italian sub- 
jects ; what remains afterwards of Italy to supply, is furnished with 
woollens from England, the Netherlands, and France, and is 
scarcely worth consideration. 

The United States of America have made some progress in 
establishing manufactures of woollens, and hitherto they have been 
forced to import their fine wool principally from the English 
market. But should the American manufactures not fall from 
other causes, it cannot be very easily believed that a nation, so 
essentially agricultural will continue long without a sufficient 
production of wool at home to supply their demand. 

Thus, to whatever quarter the German flock-master may turn, 
in search of a vent for a stock which may be thrown on his hands, 
he finds his hopes thwarted, by the universally increased produc- 
tion of wool, which has latterly kept pace with his own; and un- 
less he is so fortunate, from his local position, as to be enabled to 
force a market, by a great sacrifice in price, he must be left with 
his wool on his hands, until the quantity grown is again reduced 
to a level with the general demand. 

This advantage of local position he does certainly appear to 
have, when the great distance of the colonies from Europe is 
taken into consideration; but the political condition of this country 
is so peculiar, that that must exercise a paramount influence over 
all other interests, and in the present state of international com- 
munication over the whole world, distance becomes only a very 
secondary consideration. 

For in England, in the present state of her population and 
revenue, every other interest must be made to yield to the impor- 
tant object of securing to that population a sufficiency of employ- 
ment, and she will never cease to give every rational encourage- 
meine to her consttming population, whether in the colonies or at 

ome. 

Such being the case, having already lost Germany as a market 
for British woollen manufactures, to a great extent, and antici- 
pating the total loss of it, in the revolution of a few more years, 
if some unexpected event does not interfere,—it is natural for an 
Englishman to contemplate with extreme gratification, the rapid 
advances made by so capable a colony as New South Wales in 
increasing population and wealth, and above all, the production 
there of an extensive article of exchange, which may enable the 
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colonists to give value for the British manufactured produce they 
consume. 

Again, when the rate at which the colonist holds his lands is 
taken into calculation, it will appear that he must produce his 
wool at a lower charge than the German flock-master, who puts 
a value upon his estate at least equal to the uantity of corn 
which could be grown upon it. It is true, t that if the ship- 
owner is not much overpaid, by charging four shillings per cwt. 
for the freight of wool from Hamburg ' to ‘London, then the freight 
now paid from Sidney to London, of from nine shillings and four- 
pence to double that sum (according to the demand) for the same 
freight, is by far too little, and cannot remain at that extreme 
depression, so soon as there is sufficient wool to create a competi- 
tion in the demand for freight. But this again is pretty nearly 
counterbalanced by the duty of one penny per pound, which is 
exacted on foreign wool, whilst that of the colonies is admitted 
free: so that in the end, when the question is once mooted, “ who 
can afford the article cheapest?” it will be given in favour of the 
British colonies, to a dead certainty; and the final result of such a 
position of the wool trade must be, that the German flock-master 
will have to depend wholly upon the manufactures of his own 
country, for the consumption of the ordinary qualities of his wool ; 
and from the absence of that demand, which has hitherto kept up 
the price above that of any other article of European produce, 
wool will at length only be a favourite, and as is the case some- 
times now, an exclusive object, where the very best qualities can 
be cultivated to the greatest advantage. 

On a statistical view of the different countries of the earth, 
it will be found that every one, without exception, has some 
breed of sheep or other, either indigenous to the climate, or 
naturalized by the inhabitants from some other part. Of these 
sheep there is an endless variety, each producing a different 
quality of wool, from the extraordinary fine merino wool grown 
in Silesia, down to the coarse, harsh and brittle clothing of the 
sheep in tropical climates. It would be foreign to the Object of 
this article to enter here into an enumeration of the different 
classes, under which naturalists have ranged them. What would 
be more immediately apposite to it, any calculation of the quantity 
of wool produced and likely hereafter to be produced, is totally 
impracticable, from the absence of data that could give weight 
to any estimate which might be formed. Still, for the interests of 
commerce generally, it would be a desideratum of no trifling im- 
portance to ascertain the probable balance between the supply 
and the demand, 

In every sphere of political action, the rapid increase of popu 
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lation has given a power which could not have arisen from any 
other cause; from that source has Great Britain been enabled to 
astonish the world by the amount of her revenues, at a period 
when the great depression of her prices gave fearful warning of 
reaction on her resources; and in like manner has the same cir- 
cumstance enabled the supply of wool to be kept down, notwith- 
standing the double action of a prodigious increase of the quan- 
tity of sheep kept, and the substitution of cotton for wool in the 
clothing of a large portion of the inhabitants of the civilized 
world. By the following statement of the position in which the 
various nations of the world stand respecting their supply of this 
valuable article, some assistance will be rendered in estimating 
the probable increase in the cultivation of wool. As the quantity 
is augmented, so must the price recede until it reaches its lowest 
standard. In different nations, and under different modes of treat- 
ment, this minimum will be attained, at an earlier or later period, 
according to circumstances. Thus,in England, the price of wool 
for a great part of the beginning of this century averaged above 
two shillings the pound, and it has since gradually receded down 
to about sixpence the pound. Now if this country were situated as 
others are with respect to the motives for rearing sheep, it would 
be impossible for the flock-master to struggle with the weight of 
taxes and charges to which he is subjected, at that price for his 
wool. But his case is altered by the interference of other more im- 
portant motives for rearing sheep, which do not prevail in any 
country besides, and which render the wool itself only a secondary 
consideration. These motives are the imperative necessity which 
exists of keeping a certain quantity of sheep on an estate pro- 
portionate to its extent of arable land, in order to maintain it in 
that high state of productiveness which will supply the excessive 
demand for human food, necessary to so densely peopled a coun- 
try, and the unprecedented demand for sheep to supply the but- 
cher, which is quite peculiar to England. 

These two causes afford amply sufficient motives for the British 
farmer to maintain his flock. Had he no market at all for his 
wool, he would still keep the same number of sheep; and in evi- 
dence of the truth of these observations, he now sacrifices every 
advantage of quality in the wool to the necessity of exposing the 
sheep to inclement weather on the fallow land; and to the pro- 
duction of a fine, heavy and fat carcass—both of which are mani- 
festly incompatible with anything like excellence in the quality of 
the wool. Of course, if these motives did not exist, the sheep 
would then be kept for their wool, but under so very different a 
mode of treatment, as to place it on a level with the Merino 
wool of Germany. 
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As matters stand at present, it would be desirable that the 
English farmer should get the best possible price for his wool, 
to aid in defraying the heavy charges to which his cultivation is 
subjected; but.it must be obvious at the same time, that any ar- 
tificial support to his price would be highly impolitic, inasmuch 
as both the quality and quantity of the wool he produces render it 
imperious on him to submit to that price which will give him the 

most unlimited scope for a market. 

From whatever motive, however, sheep are reared in this 
country, every circumstance attending their breed and mode of 
keeping is favourable to a most extensive growth of wool; as 
exposure to the changes of the atmosphere, and the extreme rich- 
ness of the food with which they are prepared for the market, 
both tend directly to increase the weight of covering on the ani- 
mals. The average weight of a fleece of the German Merino 
breed is somewhere about two-and-a-half to three pounds; whilst 
that of a fat Leicester sheep is from eight to nine pounds. 

According to a table formed by order of the Lords’ Committee 
of 1828, and published in their Report on the Wool Duty Ques- 
tion, the quantity produced on an average of years in England is 
111,160,560 Ibs.; the importation was, in 1828, 29,122,447 lbs.; 
making a total of 140,283,007 lbs. for every year's consumption 
and exports in the shape of manufactured goods. 

The case in Germany, France and Poland, differs in so far 
from that of England, as they are neither of them accustomed to 
fatten their sheep for the butcher, nor is mutton the favourite food 
of the people. Also in the affairs of agriculture, although the 
shepherd makes the most of his flock for manure, compatible with 
his ordinary routine of pasturing it, yet nothing is sacrificed for 
that purpose; no green crops or turnips are cultivated for their 
food, and in fact every other object in keeping sheep is subordi- 
nate to that of producing fine wool. In order to secure the 
valued properties to their wool, the proprietors of such a flock 
must be prepared to lose much in quantity. The effort to load 
the sheep with a heavy fleece has invariably caused a great 
diminution of the value of the wool; and at the same time the 
charges of rearing and maintaining a flock of Merinos constitute 
a very serous addition to the other drawbacks from their profit- 
ableness. 

In order to form the most valuable flock, a farmer has had in 
many instances to purchase his rams at from fifty to sixty louts 
d'or each; and in the earlier period of their introduction to the 
North of Europe, as much as ten louis d’or each have been paid 
for breed ewes. Present circumstances have moderated those 
ruinous prices, but still the most expensive stock upon those farms 
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is invariably the flock of sheep. In apportioning their food an 


expensive process is again resorted to; what the sheep pick up 
during the summer, whilst the shepherd is upon the fallows with 
them, or upon the mountains, is not sufficient for keeping them in 
desirable condition; they must have a quantity of dry food each 
day; and during the winter they are kept for several months in 
barns, built at great expense for the purpose, where they are 
packed together so as to create for themselves a highly heated 
atmosphere. During the whole of this confinement they must 
be fed on hay and other dry meat, even straw cut up with the corn 
in the ear; and this extravagance, too, will be repaid, when corn 
is at a low price, by the fineness of the wool. 

From these premises it is evident that the cultivator of fine 
Merino wool must realize such a price for it as to indemnify him 
for all this expenditure; and having little or no other use for his 
sheep, his whole remuneration must come out of the wool. 

From those countries above enumerated, the cultivation of this 
fine. wool has almost totally banished the original breed of 
sheep, and the same process 1s spreading itself into Italy, Russia, 
New South Wales, and other parts, with only this exception, that 
more dependance is placed on the nature of the Merino sheep 
under a warm climate, where the expensive mode followed in 
Germany is not required. Still the improved breed is encroach- 
ing every where, and, such as the mass of wool will be without the 
aid of artificial cultivation, it is fair to anticipate a very rapid in- 
crease from all these sources, which will find its way to the great 
markets of Europe, after having filled up that domestic demand 
the extent of which always depends on the state of the respective 
populations. 

Of course, much of the wool which is now being naturalized 
in the Crimea and other districts of Russia, will be charged with 
a very high expense of transit before it can be brought to the 
markets of England and the Netherlands; but on the other hand, 
the port of that vast district, Odessa, must have something to 
return to Europe for the manufactured goods and the colonial 
produce which are supplied for its consumption, and that of the 
different branches of trade in the interior. Calculating, there- 
fore, the smallness of the charge of maintaining the flocks, and 
the necessity the merchants at Odessa will be placed under to 
find some medium of return to Europe, it may be concluded, 
notwithstanding the length of land-carriage to the port, and the 
freight for so long and difficult a voyage from thence to the mar- 
kets, that such wool will be afforded at extremely low prices. 

The wool grown in Spain is the produce of the original stock, 
from which the whole of the Merino sheep now in existence have 
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been drawn. Until the Elector of Saxony had received his pre- 
sent of a small Merino flock from the King of Spain, some thirty 
years since, the only fine wool known was the Spanish wool, 
which at that time was supplied to England, France and the 
Netherlands, for their fine cloth manufactures. Unfortunately for 
the Spanish flock-masters, the captains of Bonaparte’s armies 
which invaded Spain drove several of the finest flocks into France, 
and many others were killed or dispersed by the various parties 
who were ravaging that country during the contest for its domi- 
nion. So completely were they destroyed, and the original system 
of keeping the sheep lost, by the convulsions of that period, that 
the wool has degenerated into a quality not worth more than one- 
third of the same stock of sheep in Germany. 

The following table, taken from the Custom-house returns of 
imports, will show the effects of this transfer of the Merino breed 
from Spain to Germany :— 


A Table of the Importation of Wool from Spain and Germany at three 
separate periods, v2. 
1800. 1814. 1827. 
Germany . . . . 421,350 . 3,595,146 . 22,007,198 lbs. 
Spain and Portugal 7,794,758 . 9,234,991 . 4,349,643 


In 1800 the ports of both countries were open to English com- 
merce, as well as at the two latter periods; so that in fact the 
progressive increase of importation from Germany, and the de- 
crease from Spain, are the best possible tests of the revolution 
which has taken place, in the relative position of those two coun- 
tries, in wool cultivation. But high as the name of Spanish wool 
sounds, even at this moment, from the reflection of the reputation 
it once enjoyed, the whole of the influence it actually exercises 
hardly equals that of one of the Austrian provinces. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that the climate, and the nature of the food, 
on the vast chains of mountains which intersect Spain; are highly 
congenial to the production of the very best sort of wool that can 
be grown upon sheep, without resorting to an artificial, and ne- 
cessarily expensive mode of cultivation: consequently, when once 
the energies of that beautiful and rich country are emancipated 
from the shackles which now bind them, it will not be long before 
her hills and plains are again covered with flocks of sheep. 
Drawing conclusions from the foregoing premises, there can be 
little doubt that the supply of wool will always be amply suffi- 
cient for the most unlimited demand that can be contemplated 
by the populations of those countries where it forms an ingredient 
of clothing; but in another point of view, it has a great disadvan- 
tage to encounter in the expense of manufacturing, compared 
VOL. VI, NO. XI. o 
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with cotton, as also in the waste which it undergoes in the process 
of being made into cloth, by scowering and shearing, which may 
be taken at one half, whilst cotton incurs no waste of importance. 

The advantages in favour of the employment of cotton are 
probably too powerful to be resisted; and if the anticipated in- 
crease in the supply of wool takes place without any new field 
being opened for additional consumption, there must be so 
decided an over production as to ruin all sheep farms, from 
whence the wool is rendered to the markets of consumption at the 
dearest producing price. 

Reverting, therefore, to the prospects of the German wool-trade, 
it would appear that much of its future prosperity must depend 
upon the increase of domestic demand. Except France and 
England, Germany is certainly the country where the cost of pro- 
ducing wool is the highest of any from whence competition is to 
be feared. This refers, however, only to those qualities which can 
be grown every where; the very finest descriptions are not within 
the reach of all classes of cultivators, nor is it an easy task to rear 
and preserve flocks in that high condition which distinguishes the 
best German ones; consequently so long as luxury continues to 
prompt consumers to pay for this expensively cultivated wool, 
Germany wil! maintain her intercourse with foreign states in that 
particular branch, and long after her inferior wools have been su- 
perseded by more favourably situated rivals. 


Arr. [X.—La Musique mise a la portée de tout le monde; Ex- 
posé succinct de tout ce qui est nécessaire pour juger de cet art, 
et pour en parler sans (avoir etudié. Par M. Fétis, Directeur 
dela Revue Musicale. 8vo. Paris. 1830. 


Scarce y has sufficient time elapsed to allay the ferment of in- 
dignation raised in our musical public, by the letters on the state 
of Masic in London, which were printed in the Revue Musicale 
during the Editor’s visit to this country last year, before M. Fétis 
presents the world with a book. The contents of this volume 
might, probably, have formed the materie/ of the course of lectures 
which the author was to have delivered here, had he been so for- 
tunate as to raise a class; the information will not be less ac- 
ceptable, because it comes in a cheaper form, though from the 
novelty of the views, and the ingenious manner in which the 
various topics are discussed, its acquirement could scarcely have 
been deemed dear at the original terms proposed. What a fine op- 
portunity might wé now seize for retaliating upon M. Fétis, in the 
diligent and wilful misconstruction of his words to gratify the 
spleen of our countrymen, and to imitate him in sacrificing truth 
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and justice to national partiality and private animosity! It is pre- 
cisely because we would avoid the errors committed by our 
author, that we here allude to a subject which is foreign to the 
consideration of the merits or defects of his book; that the name 
of Fétis is connected with misrepresentations which have raised 
the mingled scorn and laughter of our professors, is a sufficient 
apology for our deviation, as we would not visit upon the present 
unoffending offspring of his brain, the sins of the author of the 
Letters. M. Fétis has the honour of filling a professor’s chair m 
the Conservatoire of Paris, and is a man of considerable ability, 
both as a musician and writer upon the art; the fact is no less 
certain, that on many points in his observations on music in 
London, he committed himself grossly; this he now knows as 
well as we do, but he is not im a situation to make admissions of 
error with grace. We must take upon us to relieve hitn from 
this embarrassment, and it is a task for which the Foreign Quar+ 
terly Review is peculiarly fitted; since little of our periodical 
musical literature crosses the Channel, and it is only m these 
publications that a satisfactory refutation of many charges in- 
volving the musical honour of England is to be found. Thus it 
is not to be wondered at, that the opinion injurious to Purcell’s 
fame, which accompanied the French editor’s mention of the Te 
Deum, performed at St. Paul’s on the last Anniversary of the 
Sons of the Clergy, should find ready credence upon the conti+ 
nent, where infinite prejudice against the music of this country 
exists, arising from the reports of foreign singers who have been 
pampered by our foolish crowd of fashionables, and from the un- 
disputed prevalence of bad taste in the community at large. The 
illiberal, and indeed untrue, representation of Dr. Crotch, as a 
musician only known by an obscure book upon Harmony, (with- 
out mentioning the Oratorio of Palestine or any other of his ex 
cellent compositions,) and the assertion that we possess no musi+ 
cian* but a certain M. Jousse (a Frenchman) who understands 
counterpoint, or the other parts of the art of composition, con- 
tained in the same letters, are, also, both of a kind to fill the greedy 
ear of a low national jealousy, which plumes itself upon the im- 
plied superiority of its own professors and productions. In Eng- 
land we have sufficient to redeem our musical character when 
the whole truth is told, but we have not yet arrived at that excess 
of virtue which sits patiently under calumny. From among 4 
crowd of minor details, we have selected these three instances of 


* The defence of this conclasion offered by M. Fétis is a specimen of curious reaé 
soning. He says that we have no English work on Counterpoint worthy the name. 
Granted—bat what is this to the purpose? The proof of the knowledge of counteré 
point is best found in compositions, not in the perusal of a book. 

o@ 
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remarks, so utterly destitute of truth, that the author has never yet 
attempted the shadow of an argument to defend them. Indeed 
the whole controversy between the Harmonicon and the Revue 
Musicale has been managed upon the part of the French editor 
with an\adroitvess which, in spite of the injustice, has something 
ludicrous in it, The one exclaims—“ You have libelled our mu- 
sicians.” The other retorts, “ Be content with the superiority 
of your navy, and your high political station,—leave excellence in 
music to others.” M. Fétis has avoided printing the charges of 
his adversaries, as that would have driven him to the necessity of 
a logical reply; he has contented himself with selecting such 
passages from them as, after dressing them in his own words, 
afforded him a show of triumph before his continental readers ; 
indeed the greatest part of the defence he has offered at various 
periods of the Revue Musicale has consisted in a modification 
of his previously delivered opinions, leaving the matter in debate 
as much at issue as ever. By an admirable piece of finesse, he 
turns the effect of his excessive misrepresentation to account, 
and while he complains of the fierceness of the diatribes with 
which he has been assailed, finds in them so many indirect 
proofs of the ungrateful truths he has uttered. He at length 
aspires to the character of a martyr to his integrity, ranking him- 
self with M. Champollion the younger, and M. Arago, the former 
of whom for claiming a privity of discoveries in hieroglyphics, 
and the latter for his demonstration that the idea of the steam 
engine originated with a Frenchman, have been both attacked 
with equal virulence by the English journals. So easy is it for 
a writer, careless as to the loss of character which a breach 
of truth involves, and whose polemical lucubrations are expressly 
intended to flatter the prejudices of a party which reads nothing 
on, the other side, to “ make the worse appear the better cause.” 
But a truce with gravity; we have admired the evasiveness of 
our Parisian Contrapuntist, who slips from the grasp of his 
antagonists with the lubricity of a literary eel, or the dextrous 
jerk of newly hooked carp from the hands of a school-boy, but 
we have not yet appreciated his powers of humour. Next to 
the fun of recommending us to be satisfied with our naval supe- 
riority, we cannot help being hugely tickled with the testimony 
of MM. Kandler and De Kiesewetter, gentlemen of Vienna, ad- 
duced by M. Fétis in his number of the 8th of January. 

* We have admired the sagacity and acuteness of the opinions which 
you have expressed on the present state of music in England, although 
we cannot conceal from you that there will be a great deal of opposition 
to,them there. Be that, however, as it may, if your predecessors had 
written in this manner on the countries they have examined, their works 
would have been of much greater interest to the literary world.” 
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The residence of MM. Kandler and De Kiesewetter upow the 
banks of the Danube, it is manifest, must afford them great’ ads 
vantages in judging of the value of our author’s details upon the 
present state of music in England; and the concluding sentence 
looks like a satire, so difficult is it to tell whether the absurdity 
of the compliment on the one part, or the simplicity which 
receives it on the other, is the greater. At least half the credit 
which M. Fétis has obtained for perspicuity, is owmg to the 
habit of confident assertion which peculiarly distinguishes his 
writings; no doubt or demur, on the author’s part, invites the 
reader to examine what he has advanced; the air of thorough 
conviction on one side produces a corresponding implicit belief 
on the other. By this practice a man eventually learns to deceive 
himself, as certainly as he imposes upon others. Long might 
our author have delivered opinions ex cathedré to the admiring 
continent, and long might the oracular tone of his decisions 
have made them pass current for truth, even in England, had he 
not in the late controversy revealed such inability to perceive 
logical consequences, and such haste in rushing to general con- 
clusions from imperfect views of things, that his assertions must, 
for the future, provoke due inquiry on the part of every rational 
individual who feels an interest in musical discussion. The 
truth of our former charge against M. Fétis, we think we have 
already substantiated; of the latter there is a fine example 
in the Revue Musicale of the 8th of January. Our author 
there flatters himself that, in attributing the present deplorable 
condition of the art of composition in England, compared with 
what it was formerly, to the want of public schools, he has dis- 
covered the true cause of its decay. Having mentioned the 
schools of music established by Henry VIII. and Elizabeth in one 
of his letters, M. Fétis is astonished to find that the Editor of 
the Harmonicon denies that such institutions have ever existed in 
England, and he thus triumphantly settles the question by the 
production of his evidence. “ It is scarcely excusable in Eng- 
lish writers upon music to be unaware that there exists in 
the British Museum, No. 2035, an original document of the 
reign of Elizabeth, confirming the establishment of a school of 
this kind, entitled, An original warrant of Queen Elizabeth to 
Thomas Gyles, master of the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
London, impowering him to take up such apt and mete children 
as are most fitt to be instructed and framed in the art and ‘science 
of musick and singing, as may be had and found out within any 
place of this our realm of England, dated the 26th of April,tn 
the 27th year of our reign. No. 4847 presents a document of 
the same Kind and date for the establishment of a music school at 
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Windsor. It may appear strange that the editors of the English 
journal should deny a circumstance which seems in their favour, 
but I had said that the deplorable state of music in England was 
consequent upon the want of an institution, and that the English 
were better musicians when they had public schools of music; to 
attack me on the first point, they have thought fit to deny the second, 
notwithstanding the evidence. This is the way in which the Eng- 
lish dispute.” ‘This answer appears very satisfactory, and creates, 
no doubt, the most lively admiration n MM. Kandler and De 
Kiesewetter, who sit looking at one another and wondering, on 
the banks of the Danube, at the extraordinary sagacity of the 
French critic. But it happens unfortunately that these schools, 
which are still in existence, are not “ public schools of music;” 
they were established for the instruction of a certain number, 
searcely a dozen, of choir boys, to enable them to perform the ca- 
thedral service decently, and for nothing more. Thus M. Fétis is 
as much in error as to the nature of the original institution of these 
schools, as he is in supposing that they no longer exist; it follows 
also that our decline in the art of composition cannot be traced 
to the want of these schools. To show the causes which have 
operated upon the decline or advancement of the art in a country 
is undoubtedly a nice part of the business of the musical historian, 
a subject demanding not only the most patient investigation of 
the comparative merits of music itself at various epochs, butzan 
acquaintance with the political situation and the physical and moral 
constitution of its inhabitants; such a task is (of all people in the 
world) ill confided to a man who is anxious to make facts accom- 
modate themselves to a preconceived theory. This has been the 
stumbling block of M. Fétis; and it is some consolation to think 
that as he abandoned philosophy to gratify his irritability on the 
subject of English music, he has not less abandoned logic in the 
defence of his assertions. If it be admitted that composition does 
not flourish in England as in the time of our celebrated church 
composers, the decay is the consequence—not of our deficiency 
of public schools—but of our want of encouragement; we have, 
perhaps, as much inert power lying by at this time as at any period 
of our history, unless we except that at which Purcell flourished. 
In spite of the dearness of musical education among us, which has 
advanced in proportion with the advance of every necessary and 
luxury of life in England, science is still procured and talent 
exists; but it is not given to our musicians to make an exhibition 
of that talent in any elaborate and original work, but at a pecuniary 
sacrifice. No wonder then if some of our best professors, having 
shown repeatedly what they can do, should now comparatively 
write little. So long as music, and its professors, depend upon 
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the world of fashion for support and patronage, so long as the rich 
and idle people who move in that circle, use the art merely asa 
trivial recreation or a means of gratifying their vanity, there is'‘no 
chance for a composer in a contest with the new performers, who, 
in a perpetual stream, gratify the appetite for novelty, and fill up 
the void in the interest of our modish audiences. A due supply 
of Sontags and Donzellis, at proper periods of the season, would, 
we believe, keep the Italian Opera with full boxes and pit, were 
Rossini’s operas to be the only ones interchanged there for ten 
years to come. Public schools of music will not cure the list- 
lessness of fashion, nor change the vacant indifference of our 
white-gloved and silk-waistcoated beaus to enthusiasm and feeling ; 
but put the bulk of the population in easy circumstances, and 
give them the advantage of such institutions, and the effect on the 
taste for composition will soon be visible. Cobbett would tell 
us—* It is in vain that you attempt to compose, while you are 
under the influence of the d d dead weight,” and he would be 
right; in this country it is not sufficient that a man gain fame, his 
speculations may be lofty or profound, his thoughts may “ wander 
through eternity,” yet, at the same time, if his coat and pantaloons 
are not cut by a German tailor, he is not respected. ‘The ae- 
cursed trading system carried on in the music of England, the 
coalitions of shopkeepers and professors for dishonest ends, the 
puffing, the illiberality, and the deceit resorted to by the crowd 
who are jostling in the contest for a share in the profits of a 
musical season here, these are what we would fain exchange for 
a little honest love of Mozart and Haydn. We are overstocked 
with people who live by music and call themselves professors, 
who are rather footmen than masters of the science, to whom the 
body of our real amateurs is by no means commensurate; sucha 
state of things is unfavourable to the success of meritorious com- 
position, obviously because whenever a number of people thrive 
by their pretension, it becomes their cue to unite in crushing 
talent superior to their own, whenever it appears. If England 
were but once again a cheap country to live in, we should ‘see 
more frequently the results of the industry, the patience and taste 
of her inhabitants. A reasonable leisure must first be put in the 
power of that people, and it would be then easy to make the 
diffusion of musical knowledge more than keep pace with the 
success of mechanic institutes. 

From the letters of M. Fétis it is apparent that he is wnac- 
quainted with the principal productions of our living composers, 
some of which, in church music, would do honour to any age; 
he has also gratuitously assumed from the want of patronage in 
this country, the want of ability to produce. With the causes of 
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that perversity of judgment in a man who thinks ingeniously 
enough at other times, which characterises the letters on the pre- 
sent state of music in London, we have nothing to do. ‘lwo 
motives have induced us to proceed thus far on the subject—the 
one, that we might enter into the consideration of the volume 
before us with no concealed grudge to warp our opinions; the 
other, that we might state, in opposition to the contemptuous idea 
of Purcell, which M. Fétis has laboured to raise, that Handel was 
mainly indebted to him, among other of our cathedral composers, 
for that solemnity, pathos, and grand simplicity of style which 
prevail in his Oratorios and the church compositions which he 
produced in this country; we will not attempt to support ‘this 
opinion by idle declamation, but by our advice to the candid 
inquirer to compare the cathedral music of Boyce and the anthems 
of Purcell with the works of Handel we have mentioned. The 
verse in the Dettingen Te Deum, “ Make them to be numbered 
with thy saints,” is an example of construction purely on the Pur- 
cellian model, which we give merely as a solitary instance occur- 
ring as we write. 

We quit this subject with pleasure to enter upon one far less 
mixed with passion and prejudice, and infinitely more creditable 
to the talents and experience of M. Fétis. La Musique mise & 
la portée de tout le monde, though at the first glance it may 
appear merely auxiliary to that superficial criticism which is but 
too abundant in the discussions of dinner parties and drawing- 
room coteries, is calculated to serve a much higher purpose, to 
convey real information and expedite improvement. When our 
author talks of enabling his readers to speak upon the art without 
having studied it, we must rightly apprehend him. To offer a 
volume as a royal route to certainty of judgment on musical com- 
position,—which shall place this ability in the power of every one, 
in defiance not only of study but of musical sentiment, and even of 
ear, is the proposal of charlatanism. But M. Fétis must not be 
thus understood; by study he means only that serious and formal 
application to the rules of science which is essential to the pro- 
fessor; he therefore, merely devotes his labours to the assistance 
of the bulk of the musical public, namely Dilettanti, those who, 
without any pretension to the character of students, have by the 
practice of an instrument, attendance at concerts, and comparison 
of performers, imbibed insensibly considerable knowledge; while 
at the same time, persons wholly uninformed in music may read 
with amusement and instruction. Musical improvement in our 
day is so little advanced by the aid of competent writers on the 
art,—it depends so much upon diligent practice, the advantages 
of personal intercourse, and the quickness of observation in an 
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individual, without any of those helps which may be found in re- 
flection on the embodied experience of others, that the formation 
of true taste is necessarily slow, painfully arrived at perhaps after 
pursuing a hundred wrong tracks. Such errors in judgment a 
single essay—a single remark—might frequently prevent. Besides 
the order and synthetical arrangement of his writings, M. Pétis 
possesses a happy manner of putting forth his observations, and 
while he amuses his reader, suggests reflections both pleasant and 
profitable. In noticing the various and idle speculations that have 
been published with respect to the origin of music, he thus shows 
us what may be justly termed the antipodes of style. 

* Music in its origin is composed merely of cries of joy or expressions 
of grief and pain; in proportion as men become civilized, their singing 
advances to perfection, and that which was at first an accent of passion 
only becomes at length the result of art. There is, doubtless, a vast 
distance between the ill-articulated sounds which issue from the throat 
of a woman of Nova Zembla, and the fioritures of Mesdames Malibran 
and Sontag ; but it is no less certain that the melodious singing of the 
latter has the croaking of the former for its first rudiment.” 


True perfection in singing will, we imagine, be found some- 
where between the artless grunt of the Nova Zemblan heroine and 
the ultra-refinement of these celebrated ladies. It will not be 
necessary to detain the reader long over the opening chapters of 
this volume, which is an attempt to initiate the uninstructed in 
the principles of music, conveying, in a series of didactic essays, 
the rationale of the various signs employed in the practical part 
of the art, explaining the effects of notation, cleffs, transposition, 
&c. A double advantage is gained from this plan of our author, 
which, we must say, he has ingeniously executed as well as hap- 
pily conceived ; first, the idea of the process of musical execution 
is conveyed to those who have never possessed themselves of it 
by experiment; and, secondly, the memory of the amateur is 
refreshed by certain useful truths, the value of which his expe- 
rience enables him to appreciate at once, and which will be posi- 
tively new to him, if his habits be not those of reflection. The 
increase of enjoyment derived from music by the cultivation of 
mind and ear, will be best understood by showing the impression 
of the sounds of a band upon an audience totally uneducated 
in the art. About twenty years back it is asserted that a portion 
of the audiences at the French theatres imagined that the orchestra 
played in unison with the singers. Such a state of ear appears 
almost as difficult to conceive as the perfection of the faculties in 
Mozart, who, it is said, could detect the most minute wrong note 
in a crowded orchestra. With regard to the variable state of 
pitch, not only in different countries, but even in the same city, 
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our author has some remarks which we cannot pass over, for the 
sake of the advice over which singers will do well to ponder, 


“ Formerly each theatre in Paris had its peculiar diapason. (A given 
key-note, from which the whole band tune their instruments —equivalent 
to our term concert-pitch.) Too low a diapason injures the brilliancy 
of the tone, because the strings of the instruments have not sufficient 
tension ; too high a diapason fatigues the voice. The accuracy of the 
pitch is not sufficiently preserved. The pianos which one meets with in 
the French provinces are for the most part tuned too low. Singers 
in accompanying themselves with these pianos accustom the voice to a 
sort of laziness which they cannot overcome when they have to sing at the 
real pitch.” 


In five instances out of six we should think the same is the case 
in England, and from this neglect of the tuner proceeds at times 
the almost inevitable necessity of singing flat. . Fétis does not 
occupy himself in defining a subject so well understood as 
melody, but he shows clearly that this part of music, however 
free from shackles it may appear, is compelled to submit to two 
conditions—symmetry of rhythm and symmetry of number in the 
phrases ; to these laws every one who has composed a regular 
melody has, though perhaps unwittingly, paid obedience. Herein 
we may perceive an instance of the regular deduction of musical 
rules, from feeling and nature ; * deprived of rhythm,” says our 
author, “ music is vague, and cannot be prolonged without creating 
ennui; though sometimes such melodies are employed to express 
certain melancholy reveries, calms of passion, and the like.” In 
the air Voi che sapete of Mozart’s Figaro, will be found a complete 
illustration of the conditions essential to melody; but when we 
remark the equal number of bars which each phrase contains, we 
must not imagine that the musician makes this computation in 
composing, he conforms to the “ carrure des phrases,” as the 
poet does to the measure of his verse—naturally and without 
thinking of it. On the subject of wild mountain airs, like those 
of Switzerland, which have of late been so fashionable, we agree 

erfectly with M. Fétis, “ the irregularity which at first pleases 
in them, ends by appearing monotonous and affected.” Three 
species of melodies are thus distinguished by our author ; 


* those which, deprived of all foreign ornament, even of accompaniment, 
are in themselves seductive ; others, which, though purely melodious, 
require the assistance of some sort of harmony to produce their effect ; 
and, lastly, those of which the origin resides in the harmony that accom- 
panies them.” 


The truth as well as the acuteness of the following remarks are 
equally indisputable :— 
“‘ However melody may be in appearance that which every body can 
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easily appreciate, it is nevertheless one of the parts of music upon which 
the most erroneous opinions are formed. There are few of the fre- 
quenters of our lyrical theatres but think themselves qualified to pro- 
nounce upon the novelty of an air; yet, besides their want of musical 
erudition for such a purpose, how often are they not the dupes of the 
singer's ornaments, which give a new appearance to superannuated 
things?) How many old-fashioned thoughts are clothed anew by means 
of different forms of accompaniment, new instrumentation, changes of 
movement, of mode, or key! And while real analogies between an old 
melody and that which is thought new are not perceived, how many 
times does it happen that imaginary resemblances are discovered from a 
similarity of rhythm being remarked between two melodies, of which 
the characters, the forms, and the inspiration have nothing analogous. 
Errors of this kind are innumerable, yet each remains not the less con- 
vinced of the infallibility of his opinion, and is ever ready to fall into the 
same mistakes with the same assurance.” 

To pronounce whether an air is pleasing, or unmeaning and 
disagreeable to themselves, without deciding on its merits, is as 
much as the generality of hearers can venture to do, except 
perhaps in dramatic expression, which is that portion of melody 
where an ear but little practised may judge correctly by instinct, 

Harmony, M. Fétis defines to be the general system of con- 
cords and the laws of their succession.* “ Concords are the 
combination of several sounds, of which the union, heard simul- 
taneously, is more or less agreeable to the ear.” As this chapter, 
however, presents nothing more than a recapitulation of the or- 
dinary rules of thorough-bass, we shall proceed to that on coun- 
terpoint and fugue, which contains much that is worthy of ob- 
servation. 


In poetry, as in some of the arts of design, the composition presents 
itself to the imagination of the poet or the artist under the form of a 
simple idea, which is expressed as it is conceived, that is to say, without 
complication of elements. This is not the case in music. In this art all 
is complex ; the composer has not only to imagine agreeable melodies, 
to find the true expression of the different sentiments which move us, to 
make beautiful combinations of harmony and effects of instrumentation, 
and to dispose voices in an advantageous manner: this is indeed much, 
but there remains more for him to do. In a quartett, a chorus, an over- 
ture, or a symphony, each instrument has its own particular progression, 
and from the movement of the whole results the ensemble of the music. 
After this, let it be imagined what complexity embarrasses that operation 
of the mind, termed composition, and what study is necessary to van- 
quish the obstacles of so difficult an art.” 


* The only remains of the music of the Greeks that have descended to us are the 
air of an Ode of Pindar, that of a Hymn to Nemesis, and some other fragments, in which 
are no traces of harmonic combinations. The shape of the ancient lyre, too, strongly 
favours the idea that the Greeks were unacquainted with harmony. 
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That music, during the ages in which poetry, painting and 
philosophy had made the most brilliant discoveries, remained in 
its infancy, and, compared with the productions of rival arts, con- 
sisted of nothing but a mere arrangement of sounds, and scholas- 
tic subtilties, is thus accounted for. The old masters were oc- 
cupied in discovering the materiel of their art, yet they were, in 
spite of the dryness of their style, men of genius, exhibiting ad- 
mirable address in the management of difficulties, and reducing 
that chaos of varied forms, which sounds in their endless com- 
binations present, to something like system. ‘The term counter- 
point has now only a traditional signification; it is derived from 
a —— of the middle ages, when music was written with points, 
of which the respective distance of many voices was termed 
punctum contra punctum—contracted into counterpoint. It is 


now the art of combining notes with notes according to certain 
laws. 


* Simple counterpoint,” says M. Fétis, “ is the basis of all composi- 
tion; no one can write a few bars elegantly without employing it ; 
even he does so who speaks of it with the utmost contempt, as M. Jour- 
dain wrote prose without knowing it. With double counterpoint it is 
different. A dramatic composer may write many operas without it, but 
in instrumental and church music this species of counterpoint is of con- 
stant application. In simple counterpoint, the composer is only en- 
grossed with the immediate effect of his harmony; but in double coun- 
terpoint it is necessary to know what the harmony will become when 
inverted, that is to say, when the upper part becomes the lower, and 
vice versa, so that the operation of bis mind is in fact double.” 


Double counterpoint consists generally of an inversion at the 
octave, the tenth or the twelfth, but the first sort is the most 
common, and is the most satisfactory to the ear; its uses in the 
— symphony, oratorio and mass, as Haydn, Mozart, Han- 

el and others have exemplified it, is to develop a subject, and 
to reproduce a phrase under its various forms. ‘The fugue, 
which is a periodical imitation between parts according to given 
rules, our author well describes, as in the hands of a man of 
genius like Sebastian Bach, Handel, or Cherubini, “ the most 
majestic, harmonious, and energetic, of all musical forms.” In 
dramatic composition fugues cannot be well used, because in 
the development of the subjects they would destroy the interest 
of the scene; yet in some, the spirit of the subject is so wholly 
dramatic, that, in certain situations, nothing prevents their success 
on the stage but the imperfect education of chorus singers in 
theatrical business. Our author commences his chapter on the 
employment of voices, by showing what effects they produce in 
masses, and he adduces the testimony of Haydn, who asserted that 
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the finest things he had ever heard in music did not approach the 
effect of the uniting of the voices of the London charity children, 
at their anniversary meeting in St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘The unison 
of a chorus, that is, the utterance of the same note by a large body 
of performers, makes the strongest appeal to the feelings that is 
to be found in the resources of the art; and it was a multitudi- 
nous shout, thus concentrated, that powerfully affected Haydn. 
In the chorusses of modern music, the species of voice generally 
employed consist of the soprano, the contr’alto or counter-tenor, 
the tenor and the bass, and when these are well written in four real 

arts, they are found to be capable of more energy, exactitude and 

armony, than even the elaborate compositions for many voices 
that appeared about the sixteenth century in Italy. Formerly, 
the contr’alto part was usually sung in Italy by castrati, whose 
tones had a certain penetrating quality which nothing could 
equal. In France, Languedoc—particularly in the environs of 
‘Toulouse—has been remarkable for the production of counter- 
tenor voices, which, singular as the fact may appear, are scarcely 
found elsewhere. Artificial voices, generally the falsetto of bass 
singers, supply this part in the choral music of England, (so rare 
is the real counter-tenor voice,) and from this circumstance, we 
find that the contr’alto of chorusses is generally that department 
which is the weakest, the most inefficient, and the most out of 
tune. To supply the contr’alto parts by means of women’s 
voices, is an experiment which does not succeed well, because 
timbre is deficient in the lower notes, and for tenors the music is 
generally too high; to avoid these difficulties, many composers 
have written four part chorusses, for two sopranos, tenor and bass. 
This distribution appears to us calculated to produce the most 


effective results. ‘The following observations on the subject are 
both new and judicious, 


“ There is one point to which the composers of Italy direct their most 
earnest attention, namely, the degree of elevation in which they keep 
the voice, that the singer may not be fatigued. Every species of voice 
in their music overruns an extent at least equal to that found in French 
compositions, but passages of great extension, whether up or down the 
scale, appear only at certain distances, and the voice is usually preserved 
in its middle region, while in French scenes, pieces are found which, 
without being of great extent, fatigue the singer greatly, because they 
dwell much upon unfavourable notes. The works of Grétry show many 
examples of this defect. A cantatrice will get up to the highest notes 
of her voice like C or D without difficulty, to whom it will be very 
painful to sing long upon EF G. It is the same with tenors, which 
partake of two very distinct sorts of tones, that is to say, those of the 
chest and those of the head, sometimes called the falsetto. To cover as 
much as possible the passage of the tones from the chest, to those of the 
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falsetto, demands much art in the singer; in most tenor voices the alte- 
ration takes place between F and G, and it may be easily imagined that 
if a composer makes an air dwell long on these tones, he causes much 
more painful effort to the singer, than in obliging him to rise to the ex- 
tremest high notes of his falsetto, and totally prevents the development 
of his powers. Accidents often happen to singers, of which they are 
much less blamable as the cause, than the composer who exposed them 
to the risk.” 


A good. reflection introduces the observations upon instruments, 
“« Sound, as every one knows, is only air put in motion and mo- 
dified in different ways; but what variety is there in the modifi- 
cations of a principle so simple! What a difference between, the 
nature of the tone in a bell and that of wind, keyed, or bow in- 
struments, &c. &c., and again in each of these grand divisions, 
what delicate relations in the quality of sounds.” When we 
think what new discoveries are daily produced in the fabrication 
of instruments, each of which brings forth some strange and un- 
heard species of tone, the resources of music justly appear to us 
as infinite as the endless variety of form. Foun the end of 


the sixteenth century the violin is found indicated in Italian scores 
thus: piccoli violini alla francese, which renders it probable that 
the reduction of the ancient viola to the present dimensions of the 


violin took place in France. This instrument is tuned by fifths, 
and the superiority of its tone soon brought it into general pre- 
ference and use. The viola, reduced to four strings, and tuned 
a fifth lower than the violin, is the only one of its ancient family, 
that the moderns have preserved; in the orchestra it plays the 
contr’ alto part. The bass viola, a difficult instrument to play, 
has now long been supplanted by the violoncello, of which the 
tone is more energetic and fitted for orchestral effect. The 
double bass, at the present day the foundation of the orchestra, 
was constructed in Italy about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; it is furnished with three thick strings, which give the 
octave below the notes of the violoncello. In France this in- 
strument is tuned by fifths, which renders the execution ex- 
tremely laborious; in Italy, in Germany, and England, it is tuned 
by fourths, The German flute, which, like wind instruments in 
general, was defective in many notes, has had its imperfections 
corrected by keys, which have given the power of executing 
many passages, which were impossible upon the ancient flute. 
While, however, its scale has been extended, and this facility 
gained, the multiplicity of keys is embarrassing to the performer, 
as well as injurious to the tone of the instrument. Naturally the 
flute is in the key of D, but it is susceptible of being played im 
any other; for particularly piercing effects composers sometimes 
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use an octave flute, or piccolo, for instance in imitation of the 
wind in a tempest. When the oboe is well played, the quality 
of tone is marvellously expressive and more various than the flute; 
although but of small proportions it has much power, and will 
surmount the most formidable orchestra. It is, however, rare to 
meet with a really good tone, and fine execution upon the oboe. 
An instrument to which the improper name of the English horn 
(corno Inglese) has been given, forms the contr’ alto of the oboe, 
and on account of the length of its tube it extends a fifth lower. 
The tone is wailing and plaintive, and fitted for slow movements, 
Mozart has employed them in the requiem. The bassoon, which 
belongs to the oboe species and forms its bass, was invented by 
one Afranio, a canon of Pavia in 1539. Its compass is about 
three octaves and a half, from the B flat under the bass cleff up- 
wards; the principal defects of it, which are more or less appa- 
rent according to the skill of the performer, are in its lower part, 
where the sounds are too flat compared with the upper notes. 
The bassoon is perhaps the most effective wind instrument of the 
orchestra, and fills various offices in the harmony, sometimes 
tenor, sometimes bass. In Germany a larger species of this in- 
strument, called the double bassoon, (contra fagotto,) is some- 
times used, which gives the octave below, but in addition to its 
articulating sounds very slowly, it is extremely difficult to play, 
and requires a robust constitution. ‘The clarionet is much more 
modern than the oboe or bassoon, and was invented by one Den- 
ner, an instrument maker of Nuremberg, in 1690. Such are the 
difficulties of execution upon the clarionet, that three different 
sorts are employed in the orchestra to facilitate the performance 
in various keys; one in A serves for those in which there are 
many sharps, another in B flat, in like manner, where flats abound, 
—while composers sometimes write for another sort,inC. Mili- 
tary bands present many varieties of this instrument, as well as of 
others, which, though interesting, it would lead us wide of our 
intention to notice here. In its voluminous tones, at once round 
and soft, the clarionet is unlike any other instrument, particularly 
in its lower part, which is in France termed /e chalumeau: in 
Weber's opera Der Freischutz are to be found some striking ef- 
fects from an unusual employment of these low notes. The 
corno di bassetto, of which the tone is exquisite as an obligato 
accompaniment to the voice in a solo, is the contr’alto of the 
clarionet, and extends a fifth deeper;—a model for the use of this 
instrument may be found in the Clemenza di Tito of Mozart. 
The remaining orchestral instruments which we have to notice, 
are those with an open embouchure, horns, trumpets, and trom- 
bones; It is in the nature of the first to give but a few sounds 
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pare, free, and open; others are obtained by placing the hand in 
the bell; but as these artificial tones are sometimes the most fre- 
— wanted, crooks have been invented, which, in lengthening 

tube, put the horn in a different key; still, notwithstanding 
the ingenuity of this method, composers in particular modula- 
tions, which do not afford time to change the crooks, are obliged 
to suppress their horn parts. This instrument is precious for the 
variety of its effects, and its equal capacity for the expression of 
tenderness or violent passion:—the art. of combining horns is a 
modern resource in instrumentation, which has been well deve- 
loped by Weber among others of the German school... The 
trumpet is the soprano of the horn, to which it sounds the 
octave above. It is less extensive, having none of the artificial 
sounds, which in the latter are produced by the hand, and its 
quality is more silvery, clear, and penetrating. Additional tubes 
or crooks, as they are called, modify the intonation of the trum- 
pet as they do of the horn; though the shape of the former has 
undergone various alterations, the ancient model is the one 
now generally adopted. ‘Trombones are of three sorts, alto, 
tenor, and bass, and are capable, by means of a slide which 
shortens or lengthens the tube, of giving all their notes in open 
sounds. In brass instruments great practice is necessary to ac- 
quire what is called the tonguing; and in the proper application 
of the lips to the mouth-piece, natural qualifications as well as 
labour are requisite to acquire a mastery; for in some persons 
the conformation of the lips is an invincible impediment to good 
performance. The pianofortes of London manufacture have 
incontestably a finer and fuller tone than those of Paris or Vi- 
enna; but the touch is comparatively deep and heavy, and does 
not facilitate the execution of difficulties, M. Fétis well cha- 
racterizes the organ as “one of the finest inventions of human 
intellect.” One passage on this subject is so very striking, that 
we cannot refrain from giving place to it. 

‘In the organ there is found a sort of stop, of which the idea is 
singular, and the effect a mystery. This stop, generally known by the 
name of the mutation stop, (in England the sesquialtra, cornet, or mix- 
ture,) is divided into the furniture mixture and cymbals. Each of these 
stops is composed of four, five, six, or even ten pipes to a note. These 
pipes, which are of small dimensions and of an acute tone, are tuned to 
the third, fifth, or fourth, octave, &c. so that each note produces the 
perfect common chord many times redoubled; from which it happens 
that the organist cannot play several notes in succession, without pro- 
ducing a like succession of major thirds, fifths, and octaves. But this is 
not all—if the performer plays chords, each of the notes which he em- 

gives as many perfect common chords doubled or trebled, making 


it appear that a frightful cacophony must be the result; but, by a spe- 
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cies of magic, when these stops are combined with diapason pipes; &e. 
of two, four, eight, sixteen, or thirty-two feet in length, there is produced 
an ensemble the most majestic and astonishing that can be conceived, 
and of which no other combination of sounds or instruments can convey 
an idea,” 


In another place, M. Fétis talks of the great effect of uniting 
all the reed stops alone, a practice of which the very idea is suffi- 
cient to raise a vehement fit of laughter in an English organist, 
and places it beyond suspicion, that our author is himself a per- 
former. ‘The art of instrumentation is well described as that of 
disposing mstruments ‘most usefully, “so as to produce the best 
possible effect in a composition.” When the composer is occu- 
pied in making a score, it is with a presentiment of the effects to 
be produced by a partial or total combination of his instruments ; 
and unless experience is his guide here, he can produce nothing 
good but by accident, or, at least, by successful experiment. 
A musician worthy of the name, has the power, whenever he ima- 
gines a composition, of hearing at once the effect of an orchestra, 
as if that orchestra were really playing,—an exertion of the intel- 
lectual faculty, which is not one of the least wonders of music; 
moreover, to be good, the conception of a piece in all its parts 
must be simultaneous. Thus it was ever with the ideas of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. It is highly useful to a com- 
poser to know the exact powers of an instrument, that he may 
write no passages of insurmountable difficulty; care in this re- 
spect will turn to the profitable execution of his music. The 
perusal of scores will suffice to acquire much of this species of 
knowledge, but it is more advantageously to be obtained, in our 
opinion, by personal intercourse with the celebrated professors. 
Mozart obtained his admirable skill in the management of wind 
instruments by this means. 

In an overture or other grand piece of dramatic composition, 
the system of wind instruments is thus composed :—two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarionets, two or four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones, and two bassoons, most frequently with the addition 
of two drums. The violins and violas are generally written in 
two parts; the stringed instruments are played by an indeterminate 
number of performers, with a due attention only to the propor- 
tion of each. Mozart, Haydn, and other great composers, al- 
ways varied their system of instrumentation, not (as at present 
the practice) employing all their force upon all occasions to pro- 
duce effect, whatever might be the character of their pieces. 
Sometimes they used oboes and horns only, at other times clario- 
nets and flutes as their wind instruments, and not unfrequently 
a single flute, oboe, bassoon, and horn; a most felicitous contrast 
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of ‘effects resulted from this variety. Monotony, as well as the 
abuse of the public ear, in making noise, an almost necessary 
evil, is the result of the modern system of instrumentation. Ros- 
sini and Weber, among the dramatic composers of the day, have 
set the example of undue profusion in the use of instruments, 
It is a great talent to know how and when to avail ourselves of 
the discoveries of our age in these respects. 

“In the art of singing,” says M. Fétis, “there are so many 
things to be examined, that without having made a particular 
study of it, and having learned by reflection and experience in what 
it consists, there is much difficulty in pronouncing a singer good or 
bad at the first hearing.” Amateurs certainly betray great eager- 
ness to decide, and trust too much to the first impressions of a new 
performer ; their erroneous judgments generally arise from con- 
founding an indifferent execution, with the want of education or 
natural disposition, without making sufficient allowance for the 
circumstances which may influence a failure. ‘The exhibition of 
refinement or vulgarity of taste leads to the justest conclusion on 
the talent of a new performer, while purity of intonation and a good 
quality of tone, though wanting at first, cannot promptly be ad- 
judged absolutely deficient in the singer. An intelligent critic will 
discern what is unfavourable to the effect of a singer’s talent, and 
distinguish accurately between the bad and the good. To sing, a 
beautiful voice is not alone sufficient, and although the want of 
this gift of nature cannot be compensated by the utmost skill, 
yet.a singer who knows how to manage his resources well, and 
takes his notes with firmness and certainty, frequently accom- 
plishes more with an indifferent voice than one, who, with a fine 
organ, isignorant. ‘ Poser lavoir,” says M. Fétis, “ is so to re- 
gulate the movements of respiration with the emission of the tone, 
as to develope the power which belongs to the organ and to the 
conformation of the chest, without suffering the tone to degenerate 
into a cry.” Hear this, Miss Paton, Donzelli, and Mr. Braham! 
The practice of fashionable singing masters in superficially form- 
ing a pupil, by tracing a few embellishments and passages to a 
certain air or duet, and then dismissing him as finished, is forcibly 


contrasted with the severity of the discipline adopted by the old 
composers of Italy. 


“Porpora having conceived a friendship for a young castrato his 
pupil, asked him if he had courage to pursue indefatigably a course 
which he would point out, however tiresome it might appear. Upon re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, he noted upon a page of ruled 
aaa the diatonic and chromatic scales, ascending and descending, with 

ps of a third, fourth, &c. to acquire the intervals promptly—with 
shakes, turns, eppogiature, and various passages of vocalization. This 
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leaf employed master and pupil for a year—the following year was- he» 
stowed upon it—the third, there was no talk of changing it—the pupil 
began to murmur, but was reminded of his promise. A fourth 
elapsed, then a fifth, and every day came the eternal Jeaf. At the sixth 
it was not done with, but lessons of articulation, pronunciation, and de- 
clamation were added to the practice; at the end of this year, however, 
the scholar, who still imagined that he was but at the elements, was 
much surprised when his master exclaimed, ‘Go, my son, thou hast 
nothing more to learn; thou art the first singer of Italy, and of the 
world.’ He said true—this singer was Caffarelli.” 


Crescentini, who terminated his career at Paris, was the last 
of the fine Italian school which produced Sénésino, Farinelli, 
and others, The female voice is at its best from the age of 
eighteen to thirty,—there is less to apprehend from its change 
than that of men; at the approach of nubility, a certain thinness 
of tone is to be remarked, which lasts for two or three years, 
after which the voice is generally better than before, One of the 
most useful vocal practices for ladies consists in the advancement 
and controul of the power of respiration, which is weaker with 
them than in men, as nothing is more injurious to the meaning of 
a musical phrase than taking breath mal @ propos. Embellish- 
ments are essential to good singing, the abuse of them must, 
however, be shunned; they must ever be introduced with taste, 
executed with delicacy, and kept in strict subservience to the 
character of the air, Our author truly remarks, that 


“‘the merit of the principal part of the singers of the present school is 
nearly confined to that of executing ornamental flourishes with rapidity. 
Formerly the composer wrote his air simply, and left it to the sagacity 
of the singers to choose their firitures, a practice which contributed to 
the variety of the music, since every performer being impelled differ- 
ently, chose his passages as the moment inspired him, so that the same 
piece was continually presented under a new aspect.” 


Rossini is the first composer who adopted the plan of writin 
out every embellishment which he would have appended to his 
airs; this has created a more level mediocrity of talent among 
singers, and has completed the ruin of the older and better 
school. The most admirable mechanism of the voice is however 
only the means, of which the end is expression, and it is well 
said, that “the great singer is he who identifies himself with the 
personage he represents, and who abandons himself to mo- 
mentary impulses, as the composer did before him in writing the 
music.” Sénésino, Farinelli, Gabrielli, Marchesi, Crescentini, 
and we may add Banti, are among the most celebrated for 
powers of expression, and at the present day, Madame Malibran 
at times affords a very lively idea of perfection in the same style. 

P2 
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Proiiinciation, as a inieans of expression, should not be neglected 
by singers; in this consists, at least, half of the charm of our native 
ballads. ‘The aticient practice of emas¢ulation preserved the same 
beauty of voice throughout the best part of the performer's life, 
without ‘fear of change, which accounts for the more frequent 
excellence of Italian singers formerly over those of other parts of 
Europe ; for let children be instructed how they may, out of a 
hundred, ninety lose their voices at a particular period of adoles- 
cence; and to begin the study of music when the manly voice is 
settled, ever renders the performer defective as a musician. In 
France, Picardy furnishes the best basses ;—counter tenors, and 
tenors are found most abundantly in Languedoc and Toulouse, 
while Burgundy and Franche-Comté produce female voices of the 
greatest extent and purest quality; curious facts these, and sug- 
gestive of important experiments for this country. 
Every species of instrument demands peculiar qualities in the 
performer; those of the violin kind, to be well played, require 
above all things a very delicate ear and flexibility of wrist; great 
energy of finger is required for the harp—long, pliable, and strong 
fingers for the pianoforte and organ. Wind-instrument performers, 
like violin players, having to fix their own intonations, must possess 
the same acute ear, with certain endowments of the lips and 
tongue. Practice will doubtless, in its degree, compensate for 
physical deficiency, as, when accompanied by sensibility and ima- 
gination, it carries these advantages to the highest pitch of suc- 
cess; but it would be vain for a person, however.exquisite his 
feeling, to aim at excellence on the pianoforte with short stiff 
fingers, or on the oboe with dry withered lips. 

he violin, violoncello, &c. are, in the study of their execution, 
divided into two distinct parts: fingering and the management of 
the bow. Without very powerful pressure of the string upon the 
finger-board, no pure tone can be obtained; and beginners, not- 
withstanding the pain which this causes them at first, must per- 
sist in the practice. Few players have reached absolute perfec- 
tion of intonation, particularly in passages of double notes, in 
which the bow is placed upon two strings at a time, accompanied 
by combinations of fingering. So difficult is it to accomplish 
this exercise, that M. Fétis is of opinion that “ not a single in- 
strumentalist has perhaps so far conquered it as at all times to 
satisfy a cultivated ear.” De Bériot is, we think, unexception- 
able on this head, and has carried the excellence of playing in 
tune as far as human fingers can go, or ears appreciate. Strength 
and quality of tone depend almost wholly on the employment of 
the bow; although, to witness the ease of skilful violinists, we are 
apt to think there is little done in thrusting and withdrawing this 
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slight machine, the difficulty is excessive, and to acquire the Var 
vious coups d’archet many years’ practice is necessary. Of la 
years the old-fashioned rigid bow has been superseded -by the em, 
ployment of a more flexible one, which is calculated to produce 
sounds of a softer and purer quality. Kreutzer, Rode, and 
Baillot, the chiefs of the modern school of violin playing, are dis- 
tinguished in an interesting manner by M. Fétis. ‘‘ The first had 
never studied classical productions, but a happy organization put 
him in possession of a kind of chivalrous style, that was brilliant, 
facile, and full of charm. Rode, at once purer and more correct, 
was a model of perfection, admirable alike for the exactitude of 
his intonation, the art of singing upon his instrument, and the ra- 
pidity of his finger.” Baillot, now a vigorous old man, seems to 
be the player of sentiment; “ he is only worthy of himself when he 
performs the music of the great masters, and makes his auditory 
partake in his own emotions.” Our author has addressed to De 
Bériot the just reproach of playing too often compositions of so 
hacknied a form as the air with variations; but he has not cor- 
rectly estimated the talent of Spohr, who is at the head of the 
modern German school, as well as in the first rank as a com- 
poser. 

In instruments like the viola, violoncello, and double bass, in 
proportion as the notes lie more remote on the finger-board, be- 
comes the difficulty of gaining a good ensemble between the 
movements of the bow and the fingers; the first of these is not at 
present much cultivated for solo-playing. Lindley’s execution on 
the violoncello does not reach our author’s standard of perfection, 
though he allows him the possession of neatness in passages, a 
fine tone, and much rapidity of bow. The performance of 
Dragonetti on the double-bass he justly considers prodigious, 
and he remarks in him that admirable precision in the time, 
which makes his gigantic instrument fit to rule over a whole orches- 
tra. Wind instruments chiefly give the colouring in orchestral 
compositions, but they are in general played too loud; in the 
English and German orchestras they are better managed than in 
the French, which again have an incontestable superiority in their 
violins. The subject of expression in large orchestras has not 
sufficiently occupied the attention of our musicians, particularly 
the advantage gained by making every, performer execute the 
same passage in the same manner, so that every bow shall move 
up or down at the same time. In the opera band of Berlin, as 
well as in that of Paris, are shown what great effects result from a 
strict attention to this practice. A whistling noise is the most 
unpleasant defect in the execution of most flute players. Tulou, 
formerly a pupil of the Conservatoire of Paris, many of whose in- 
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flections of tone rival the human voice, and our own Nicholson, 
are at the head of the performers on this instrument. Drouet’s 
playing, it is rightly observed, “ more resembles a collection of 
tours de force than real music.” The reason why the oboe is gene- 
rally blown very loud, in orchestras, is, that in playing piano the 
performer is liable to the accident of giving the octave instead of 
the real note: the necessity of repressing the breath in playing this 
instrument, makes it one of the most fatiguing of the pneumatic 
family. For a whole season M. Voght spoiled the music of our 
Philharmonic Concert, because he either could not, or would not, 
soften his tone. On the clarionet, Baermann, of Munich, and 
Willman, of London, are the most distinguished. The French 
performers obstinately adhere to a bad method of putting the in- 
strument to the lips, and endeavour more to produce a coarse 
and powerful tone, than a round and soft one. The bassoon, at 
present, possesses no player of remarkable talent. Denman, an 
obscure individual, hardly known out of our theatrical orchestras, 
has the best tone that we ever heard in an English band, Puzzi, 
for purity of taste, command, and an exquisite quality of sound, 
is the most accomplished horn player of Europe;—it is curious 
that in the use of this instrument in the orchestra, the first per- 
former cannot well play the part of the second, nor the second 
that of the first; this is on account of the habitual compression 
and dilation of the lips, which produce the high and low notes. 
Although the place of the trombone in the orchestra is already 
defined, and execution for this purpose beyond a certain degree 
useless, the bass trombone has been cultivated in Germany as a 
solo instrument with singular success, and the fame of Queisser, 
of Leipsic, and Belcke, of Berlin, for skilful management, has al- 
ready reached England. 

“When I enumerate the difficulties,” says M. Fétis, “ which are 
found in playing the organ, and above all a great organ, it is difficult to 
conceive that men can be found sufficiently well disposed by nature, to 
succeed in it. Besides the free articulation of the fingers, and rules for 
fingering, as other instruments,—besides that, this is of complicated dif- 
ficulty, from the resistance of the touch, which requires sometimes from 
one to two pounds weight to press down a key,—tbe organist must learn 
to. move his feet rapidly to play the bass well on the pedals, when he 
wishes to have his left hand free to play intermediate parts,—a double 
attention, which is very painful; be must know how to mix the rows of 
keys, to separate or re-unite them without interruption of his execution ; 
he must understand the effects of the different stops, and have taste to 
Mmvent new combinations of them; lastly, he must possess genius and 
science to treat ecclesiastical chaunts majestically, and to play preludes 


and pieces of all kinds extemporaneously. A thousand other details en- 
ter into the obligations of an organist.” 
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We shall not pursue our author in his analysis of these details ; 
what has been shown will suffice to explain the cause why, in the 
lapse of three centuries, a very inconsiderable number of great 
organists has been produced. The different structure of these 
instruments in England and Germany, renders a different manage- 
ment of them necessary: among our own performers, Messrs. 
S. Wesley and Adams have distinguished themselves by skill in 
fugue and the management of difficulties; while Mr. Novello 
takes the precedence as an accompanyist and general organist. 
Schneider, of Dresden, who is inimitable as a pedal player and 
masterly in improvisation, is the principal organist at present on 
the continent. La Barre is esteemed justly as a virtuoso on the 
harp and composer for that instrument, a man of genius. On 
the piano-forte, Cramer and Hummel are unrivalled for the 
charm of their execution. 

The Jast chapter in the volume of M. Fétis which deserves at- 
tention for its practical utility, is that on the form of pieces in 
vocal and instrumental music. An examination of the concluding 
essays on the metaphysics of the art, though they contain much in- 
genious speculation, would too far extend our present design, which 
is merely to show how many interesting facts upon the mechanism 
of music, valuable hints to amateurs, and just observations upon 
taste in performance, are comprised in the work before us. With 
a brief consideration of this subject we shall, therefore, close this 
article. A dramatic structure was not adopted by the Neapoli- 
tan masters of the 18th century, Pergolese, Leo, Xc. in the com- 
position of their masses; this manner of composition was begun 
by Mozart and Haydn, and has been still more strongly developed 
by Cherubini. Of masses, there is a species called the Missa 
Brevis, in which the words are never repeated; but in the Grand 
Mass, the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, which 
are the principal divisions, are mostly subdivided, and the execu- 
tion of the music often requires two hours or more. Catholic 
composers, since their churches are less diligently attended by the 
higher orders, have neglected to produce many of those kinds of 
compositions which formerly abounded. The Te Deum for pub- 
lic rejoicings, and a few Motetts, are the only detached pieces of 
Church Music which are now written. ‘The most dramatic form 
of sacred music in England is the Oratorio, which was introduced 
here from Italy by Handel. Our author is in error in supposing 
that these compositions were ever incorporated into our Church 
service. ‘The “ Israel in Egypt” is a far more powerful instance 
of the gigantic conception of Handel in chorusses, than the 
“ Messiah,” or any of the productions cited by M. Fétis, though 
the want of airs, and of relief generally, confine this composition 
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to.use as an accessory only to public performances of Sacred 
Music. It was soon after music was reduced to the first rude 
forms of counterpoint, that the opera had its rise in Italy, in an 
endeavour to revive the dramatic system of the Greeks, in which 
poetry was sung. The first opera (written in 1590) consisted 
scarcely of any thing beyond recitative; im the second, called 
“ Eurydice,” there are found some Anacreontic stanzas, which 
may considered as the origin of an air. A monotonous form pre- 
vailed in the songs of this period; and in the latter half of the 
17th century, though the plan was changed, that adopted was as 
unfavourable to dramatic effect and as repulsive to common sense 
as can well be imagined. At this time airs commenced by a slow 
movement, which ended in the key; then followed a quick move- 
ment, and afterwards the slow movement again: to the appear- 
ance of Piccini and Sacchini this uniformity prevailed, whatever 
might be the dramatic expression necessary. Buononcini in- 
vented the rondo, and Sarti improved the idea of carrying it for- 
ward into two movements. By degrees the air grew into the 
scend, comprising several movements, of which we find instances 
in Mozart, Cimarosa, and other great dramatic composers. After 
the air, the duet made its appearance, and submitted by degrees 
to the same variation of design that the former had undergone ; 
the trio then appeared, in a comic opera; and at length the 
whole revolution took place, and was completed by the quartets, 
sestets, and finales of Mozart's marvellous operas. Gluck, who 
gave a decisive form to the serious opera of the French, employed 
only the highest order of recitative, with airs and chorusses. 
Overtures to operas have been from time to time variously modi- 
fied; that to the “ Zauberflote,” M. Fétis properly calls “‘ an in- 
imitable master-piece, which will ever remain the model of over- 
tures, and the despair of composers.” Haydn and Mozart com- 
pleted the model of the sinfonia, upon the improvements of Van- 
hall and Stamitz. Beethoven is in this style bolder, but less 
correct than his great predecessors, and at times appears rather to 
improvise than to follow any settled plan. Boccherini, the author 


of the celebrated instrumental quintets, is thus beautifully no- 
ticed:— 


* A poor man, who lived in Spain, isolated and unknown, has cul- 
tivated the quintet with unusual felicity of inspiration; this man is 
Boccherini. Not having communication with the world to inform bim- 
self of the progress of music, and the variations of taste, for nearly fifty 
years he composed, without renewing his musical sensations by the hear- 
ing or perusal of Haydn or Mozart's works, he drew every thing from 
his own stores; hence arises the originality of his manner and style, the in- 
dependence of his thoughts, and the naive charm which characterises his 
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productions. A greater richness of harmony, and something less anti- 
quated in the plan, may be occasionally desired, but no inspiration 
real.” 


It is scarcely necessary for us to dwell here upon the forms of 
composition for the piano-forte and violin. ‘The contents of La 
Musique mise a la portée de tout le monde present a concentration 
of the experience of a musician of science and general correct- 
ness of taste; which, though deformed by occasional instances of 
that headstrong wilfulness, and unblushing assertion, too preva- 
lent in the author’s letters before noticed, put the reader in pos- 
session of a mass of information, which, without being himself a 
composer, he could scarcely ever attain. If we had stopped to con- 
test every point which might have become matter of debate be- 
tween ourselves and the author, we must have done so at the ex- 
pense of passing over much upon which we are thoroughly 
agreed; it has, therefore, been our object to overlook, as often as 
possible, the little ebullitions of his ancient resentment against 
the English, to show how M. Fétis has benefited musical discus- 
sion, in opening the way for inquiring minds. Apart from his 
offences against our own music, we are inclined to consider him 
neither an uncandid nor partial writer; his chief errors arise from 
the precipitation with which he decides upon the causes of things, 
a haste which sometimes leads him into ludicrous excesses. What 
shall we think of a writer who asserts that “ the art of singing 
was evidently not familiar to Mozart?” Shall we believe that 
this is the result of his examination of Mozart’s writings, or the 
effect of some preconceived notions, which have perverted his 
powers of judgment? Fortunately the appearance of Mozart’s 
life, in which are profound criticisms on singers and singing, has 
contradicted the assertion of M. Fétis. Matters of history we 
are obliged to receive from a writer upon his own responsibility, 
for without being of the same profession, we can scarcely subject 
them to a test of truth; but of criticism on art, the musician can 
always decide the value, by comparing the bulk of it with the ag- 
gregate of his own experience. In conformity with this principle 
we have made our estimate of M. Fétis’s late production, and, 
however hardly it may be believed, we venture to say, that the 
error and prejudice in it are as mere specks, in comparison of its 
generally sound observation and original and ingenious views. 
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Art. X.— Voyages en Orient, entrepris par ordre du arene 
Francais, de Cannée 1821 a Cannée 1829, Par V. Fontanier, 
ancien éléve de Ecole Normale, membre de la Société de 
Géographie. Turquie d’ Asie. Constantinople. Gréce. Evéne- 
mens politiques de 1827 d 1829. Paris, 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 

M. FonTanter has passed several years in various parts of the 

East, in Georgia, in ‘Turkey in Asia, in Constantinople, and in 

Greece. He is qualified to turn his travels to account, for he 

appears to have received a good scientific education, to possess a 

tolerable knowledge of the Oriental tongues, and not to be defi- 

cient in the spirit of adventure. He was selected by those con- 
nected with the French Oriental Embassies to fill the situation of 
scientific traveller, and though proceeding upon a very limited 
salary, he contrived to discharge the objects of his mission perhaps 
as well, and in some respects better than many who are magniti- 
cently appointed. The narrowness of his circumstances, (only 
200/. perannum to cover all his travelling expenses,) compelled him 
to mix with the people, and avail himself of such means of getting 
on as they use themselves, Geology and geography, but chiefly 
the first, were the principal objects of his attention; but though 
there are many very interesting geological and geographical facts 
established in these volumes, their predominant character is not 
scientific: his notes on this head are reserved for other pur- 
poses; and this publication would, in the fashionable English 
phrase, be termed a “ personal narrative.” It turns chiefly upon 
the incidents and adventures which occurred in his route, on the 
character of the inhabitants, on the appearance of the country, 
the condition of the towns he passed through, the state of 
the population. The traveller's course from Georgia to Con- 
stantinople through the North West of Asia, that is to say, the 
country bordering upon the Black Sea, led him through regions 
extremely little known, and which are, in fact, in so rude a state 

of civilization as to make the acquisition of such knowledge by a 

Frank both dangerous and difficult. The observations, conse- 

quently, of even an ordinary man would, under such circum- 

stances, be valuable; but M. Fontanier is not one. In addition 

to his scientific acquirements, he is one of those persons of a 

lively turn, in whose hands even common events assume a brighter 

complexion: this, when jomed to good common sense, is a 

quality which goes far to make an invaluable companion, whether 

by the fireside, or through the medium of a book. 
M. Fontanier left France for the East in 1821. His first 
point, after remaining a short time at Constantinople, was the 

Crimea and the Russian provinces of the Caucasus. He pro- 
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posed to return by the route of Erzeroum, but the war which had 
broken out between the Russians and the Persians had shut up that 
communication, and he resolved to pass into Persia. First visit- 
ing Bagdad and thence proceeding to Bussora, he completely 
traversed Persia, from the south to the north. The fatigue of 
these travels, and the constant vexations to which an Eastern 
voyager must submit, had affected his health; to restore it he 
passed into Georgia. From hence he took the route by Erze- 
roum to Constantinople, and then with a view of going to Syria 
he left the capital for Smyrna; the political state of the country 
prevented him from proceeding, and he took the resolution of re- 
turning home, after visiting the Cyclades and Greece, at a mo- 
ment of particular interest. It is only these two last voyages, viz. 
the one from Georgia to Constantinople by Erzeroum, and the 
tour in Greece, which are consigned to these two volumes. “ In 
Asia,” it has been said by a French writer, “we are obliged 
rather to make an escape out of a country than to travel in it, too 
happy, if instead of collecting observations, we are permitted to 
leave it alive.” The obstacles encountered by M. Fontanier were 
not less difficult to overcome than those of others; we are, how- 
ever, happy to see that he has escaped, not certainly with a huge 
quarto of systematic description, but with his life and note-book. 

It was in 1826 that M. Fontanier commenced the first voyage 
described in this work. He embarked on board a Turkish 
orange-merchant’s boat at Redout-kalé, on the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea, for Trebizond, and coasted past the mouth of the 
Phasis, and along a country in other times so famous.* ‘The an- 
cient Colchis would now-a-days tempt no Argonautic expedition 
even of Greek pirates. The different little districts are always at 
war with one another: the crew of the vessel which conducted 
M. Fontanier dared not put in at any of the towns along the 
coast, lest it should prove to be one with which the inhabitants 
of their own town happened to be at war; in which case the 
vessel would have been seized, and the men detained as prisoners. 
In any other hands the shores of the Black Sea, instead of being 
the abode of poverty, war, and disease, would be one of the most 
fertile lands in the world. The aspect of the country, from the 
sea, is delightful; the houses are well situated, and possess a 
happy appearance, which quickly vanishes on a nearer approach, 
The contemplative life of the Turks, if that can be called con- 
templative which consists in stillness and smoking, leads them to 
the choice of places of abode agreeably situated. ‘Though they 


* Some statistical and political information relative to these countries will be found 
in a former Number of this Journal, vol. iv. p. 57-4. 
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love to spend the day in what is vulgarly called a “ brown study,” 
still it pleases them to have a prospect before them. ‘Trees, 
fountains, a smiling country, or any such object, they love to 
gaze upon, though theif houses are tumbling about them in ruins, 
and their seat is a block rolled out from the main wall. A bench 
in the air, a pipe, and something to rest the eyes upon, form the 
earthly happiness of the Mussulman. After passing several towns 
on the coast, each of which considers itself a little power, the 
vessel at last arrived off Surméné, the town of the captain and his 
crew. A boat was sent off from shore to reconnoitre, and the 
man who commanded it had a musket on his shoulder, with 
pistols, a poignard, and an immense flask of powder suspended 
from his belt. He recognised the captain, who had been absent 
a month, “ Oh!” cried he, “ Ali-Reiz, you are welcome. Mah- 
moud, Selim, welcome! Who are the infidels?” “They are 
sons of Frank gentlemen, whom we are taking to Trebizond.” 
* You are welcome.” ‘ What news?” ‘“ Nothing.—The son of 
the Aga of Riza has murdered his cousin for jealousy, and he 
has taken refuge with us: he is a fine young fellow. Oh! I for- 
got—Hussein has blown up your neighbour’s house with gun- 
powder; five persons were killed.” “ Wonderful!” “ What 
would you “have, they were only children.” Such are Turkish 
greetings on the coast of the Black Sea. 


“ During this dialogue, the boat was let down: the crew put on their 
arms, and went ashore altogether, as if for the conquest of an enemy's 
territory. Very soon we heard a loud report of musketry, which had no- 
thing formidable in it; it was in honour of the arrival of our friends, 
and was answered by them. [In spite of the desire I had to leave the 
hole in which I had been shut up for four days, I was obliged to remain 
on board till the return of the crew. I could scarcely understand how, 
in a country so savage, the captain dared to abandon his vessel and cargo, 
without the protection of any one except us foreigners, who could cer- 
tainly have made no resistance in case of attack. When I made the re- 
mark to him, he appeared astonished, and said, that a robbery of such a 
kind was never heard of ; that the moment anchor was cast, we were 
under the protection of the inhabitants, and all watching was useless. 
Singular mixture of honesty and barbarism! 

“The next day, early in the morning, we were awoke by the return 
of the sailors, who brought back with them a number of their country- 
men, desirous of purchasing their corn. As soon as they perceived us, 
they commenced a strict examination of our habiliments. One of them, 
who had just left his occupation as a dyer, seized my spectacles, and ob- 
serving that my face bore the marks of his fingers, he found it agreeable 
to continue the operation he had commenced, and made it a point to paint 
me blue. He was not a little surprised that I dared to push him away, 
and more especially when he found the captain, who interfered, took part 
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against him. ‘ Is not the fellow an infidel,’ said he, ‘and may,net I 
paint him, if I like? DoI do him any harm?’ These reasons were of 
@,conclusive nature, and the mediator was obliged to enter into a long 
pleading to establish the difference between a Frank and a Raya; but 
the best reason that he could give was, that on his next voyage to Re- 
dout-kalé he was bound to carry testimonials to prove that he had 
treated us well. The dyer let go his hold, and from that time we were 
respected.” 

The Aga of the village afterwards went on board, and per- 
mitted them to land, The bazaar was in full activity, for a cara- 
van had just arrived from Baibout, and yet M. Fontanier and his 
friends, in the whole place, could not find a single individual who 
would give them a lodging. He was not allowed to visit some 
ruins in the neighbourhood, “ because there are treasures buried 
under them,” in the belief of the inhabitants. One night the 
order was given to the Greeks to hold themselves ready, and 
they were conducted to these ruins, and set to work upon exca- 
vating them, in search of this concealed treasure. Nothing was 
found of course, and the inhabitants became seriously alarmed, 
lest this expedition should become known, and consequently be 
made the pretext of levying some new contribution by the 
pacha, The high grounds about this place are covered with 
nut-trees, the produce of which are exported to a great distance. 
The inhabitants live upon maize, of which they make bread and 
cakes, baked among the cinders, of which they are exceedingly 
fond. The shops are chiefly kept by Greeks; each tradesman 
keeps a loaded musket by his side, and is frequently obliged to 
use it, when the alarm is spread of the incursion of a neighbour- 
ing hostile village. Such is the state of social existence on the 
shores which, according to our author, present on every side “ un 
aspect ravissant.” 

At Trebizond, where M. Fontanier next arrives, a little farther 
on the coast, he observes that it is difficult to conceive a more 
complete state of anarchy. In the very town there are fortresses 
appertaining to private individuals who make war on each other : 
frequently, for many days together, nothing is heard but dis- 
charges of musketry from one house to another. The day after 
his arrival, he was told that the entire population had taken up 
arms and had gone to besiege the pacha in his castle. 

The principal traffic of Trebizond is in slaves; they consist of 
prisoners of war taken by the barbarous people about Caucasus— 
of children stolen from their parents in Mingrelia and Guriel, 
or sometimes sold by them. They are far from complaining of 
their lot, and the people in those districts are not grateful to the 
Russians for the obstacles they have put in the way of this trade, 
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Slaves are only purchased by wealthy individuals; they are welt 
treated, and, being considered rather in the light of adomed 
children than domestics, perform chiefly honourable services to 
their masters, such as one relative may render to another. 
The laborious duties are put upon the Aired servants, The 
lot of the women is more or less brilliant according to the 
hands they fall into, but it is rare that they are not well treated : 
when they get old they are compelled to do household drud- 
gery, and to wait upon their successors. The slaves who are 
sent to Trebizond come from various quarters, but they are 
confounded together under the general name of Georgians. 

M. Fontanier left Trebizond for Erzeroum, in a caravan com- 
posed of various classes of individuals, which gave him an oppor- 
tunity of following up his favourite study of character. It is rare 
to find a geologist who has any eyes for other phenomena than 
those of the earth’s surface. At Baibout he expected the cara- 
van would stop; it soon, however, appeared, that the conductors 
had resolved to avoid all towns: they are afraid of exactions, and 
in this instance they reposed at a distance of two leagues from 
Baibout on the banks of a river. It was with great difficulty that 
Fontanier and some Persians could get permission from the cara- 
van to pay a visit to the place. Baibout is thought to be the 
ancient Byle. It is composed, like other Turkish towns, of a 
few paved streets, shaded by the pent-houses of the bazaar—an 
open space, surrounded by coffee-rooms, and in the middle of 
which the horses are tied up, serves for an inn: each traveller 
buys his own provisions, prepares them as he likes, and esta- 
blishes himself as well as he can in any corner of a café he can 
seize upon. M. Fontanier, during the whole of his Oriental tra- 
vels, retained his Frank dress, neither attempting to rival the suc- 
cess of Mr. Buckingham, nor yet Lewis Burckhardt, in the ma- 
nagement of a beard and trousers, and it had its advantages. The 
inconvenience was, that it exposed him to the curious examination 
of the inhabitants, who had, however, at Baibout, the politeness 
to repay his information by cups of coffee, of ‘which they pre- 
sented him no less than thirty. The curiosity of the Musselim 
even was roused, and he sent for the visitors, who, in pretending 
to accept the invitation, contrived to escape out of the town. It 
is a rule in Turkey that an interview with the authorities is always 
if possible, as tending to no good, to be avoided. On his return 
he found the caravan  regaling themselves with a treat of Turkish 
music: the scene, as described by our author, has something 
striking about it—barbaric, yet decent—wild, but orderly: a wan- 
dering minstrel in Soho-square seems natural enough to our city 
notions, but wandering minstrels, and they Turkish, in the desert, 
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armed to the teeth, and yet piping for alms, is just inconsistent 
enough with our ordinary experience to stimulate European 
curiosity, 

“Two personages, of an exceedingly grave and repulsive exterior, 
were engaged in performing Turkish music. One of them played upon 
a species of clarinet of five holes, and the other accompanied him upon 
the kettle-drum. I cannot say that I found this music agreeable ; the 
rest of the audience, on the contrary, appeared charmed with it: their 
satisfaction did not, indeed, break out in very lively demonstrations, but 
was shown by close attention, by a slight accompaniment of the head, 
and by the frequency with which they pulled their beards, raising their 
eyes to heaven. It was truly an extraordinary sight to see two lonely 
musicians armed to the teeth, and wandering at hazard in a country 
almost desert, where it must have been as difficult to find auditors as to 
snatch a reward from them. I gave a high idea of my generosity, by 
presenting them with pretty nearly the value of two-pence halfpenny, 
whilst they did not receive from any body else three or four paras (about 
a farthing). They were not in the least importunate ; they made their 
collection without showing the slightest gratitude to those who gave 
them money, or the least discontent to those who did not give anything 
or but little: when they had done they sat themselves down to smoke 
with us, drank coffee, and retired with a phlegm but little characteristic 
of their profession.” —vol. i. p. 50. 


When the weather is fine, and the country tolerable, caravan- 
travelling is not disagreeable to those who can dispense with the 
conventional necessities of European life. 


** We set off early in the morning, and when after seven or eight hours 
of march we found a place where the horses might feed at pleasure, we 
spread ourselves on our carpets and took our rest. Each prepared his 
dinner, and invitations were given and received. When night came on, 
we collected our horses,—if the neighbourhood were considered danger- 
ous, several muskets were discharged, as if to defy the enemy, and 
guards were set for the night to protect the common safety. Each per- 
son was solicitous to place his property near him, and our Persians took 
care to arrange their beds on their chests and bales, which contained 
their merchandize. At sunset the Mollah, (one of the passengers,) as 
if he had been at the Mosque, caused his domestic to discharge the func- 
tions of a Muezzim, and bade him invite the faithful to prayer. The 
Persians, although of a different sect, attended the ceremony, and it was 
curious enough to watch the air of constraint with which they resigned 
themselves to following the gestures of the Sunnites. The Christians took 
advantage of this opportunity to conceal themselves behind some piles of 
merchandize,—to drink brandy, and make signs of the cross by way of 
en against the Mahometan faith. . Prayers done, dinner is 

rought, the guests are assembled, and, according to custom, eat with 
their fingers : all the forms of politeness are observed as if in a city, and 
there is no difference, excepting in the sharpness of the appetite, and a 
certain good-humour which would not be without its charm in the en- 
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tertainments of a capital. In short, the active life we led made the 
six days. occupied in the journey from Baibout to Erzeroum pass very 
swiftly.. We arrived there on the 2lst of June: they were only then 
beginning to prepare the ground for sowing—a circumstance which 
proves that we had been continually ascending by the road we came, 
until we had reached a very high level above the sea.” 

At Erzeroum our traveller found a town-clock, the only one 
he had met with in Turkey; true, it did not go, nevertheless 
the inhabitants were proud of it, and wanted it mended. With 
this view they applied to every European that entered the place 
to repair it, considering that he must necessarily in his character 
of Frank be a watchmaker; just as they also consider him a 
physician. They themselves change with facility from one occu- 
pation to another; the shoemaker one year is a taylor next, and 
they thence conclude that each European must be practically 
acquainted with all the arts for which Europe is famous. This 
appears very absurd, and yet, perhaps, like many other national 
differences, only requires a little consideration to find out that it 
is not quite so ridiculous as it would seem at first sight. Sup- 
posing, for example, that instead of spending ten years in learning 
languages of very questionable utility, young Europeans, especially 
Englishmen, were practically instructed in those arts and manu- 
factures for which our country is so deservedly celebrated; if to 
these were added, as easily might be in the time, a practical 
knowledge of chemistry, pharmacy, medicine, land surveying, en- 
gineering, and agriculture, it is possible that a European, a Briton 
at least, might be asked to mend a watch, or cure an ague, with- 
out thinking the request peculiarly misplaced. 

At Erzeroum is a great assemblage of Armenians; their bishop 
inhabits a fine monastery. M. Fontanier paid him a visit, and 
found him occupied in the instruction of a great number of chil- 
dren, which gives rise to some interesting remarks on the infantine 
character in the East, which tend to show how completely we are 


the creatures of surrounding circumstances, and how moulded by 
habit. 


* The school was kept in a vast apartment, adorned, according to 
custom, with the portraits of the Emperor and the Empress of Russia, 
whom the schismatics of the East are taught to believe their legitimate 
sovereigns. A great wooden crucifix was placed in the centre of the 
room, round which the children were crouching on their knees. The 
master made use of the method of instruction followed in these countries, 
whatever may be their religion, that of making his pupils read all toge- 
ther, and he had no difficulty in detecting the errors they might commit. 

* | have remarked that the children partake of the grave character of 
their parents: they showed none of the petulance and vivacity we see 
in our schools: I believe that the cause lies in their domestic education. 
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There is no mystery made of anything whatever before them: they are 
invariably add as if they were full-grown men, and it follows, asa 
matter of course, that their imaginations are less excited, and that they 
have therefore more judgment and reflection than European children, 
They are rarely contradicted, and with the exception of a few signs of 
deference and respect for their parents, willingly paid, they are pretty 
nearly their,own masters. In the Kast, conversation turns solely on 
either religion or money: pleasure there is nothing else than debanch, 
and to debauch no idea of shame is attached. We see among them none 
of those ardent passions which agitate the young men of Europe, and if 
their existence is less full of events than ours, perhaps they find ample 
compensation in the tranquillity they enjoy even to the very tomb. 

“The education of the girls is less attended to than that of the boys, 
although’ most of them learn to read and write. They go to the same 
school up to the age of eight or nine years. Their education at 
home is very nearly the same as for the male sex: from their earliest 
youth nothing is concealed from them which relates to the duties of a 
woman. This method has doubtless the grave inconvenience of intro- 
ducing into conversation a license of which we can form no idea. 
Women of the town would be ashamed, in Europe, to make use of the 
terms which girls in Asia employ in the ordinary course of conversation ; 
this is only however license of expression, and is not inconsistent with 
true modesty. Such is education in Turkey and Persia! It is a little 
modified among the Christians by their greater or less frequent commu- 
nications with Europeans.” 


The pacha of Erzeroum had been employed on a diplomatic 
mission to Paris; his nephew had accompanied him, and was 
now the kiaya of the place. He could say in French, jolie fille, 
joli garcon, bon vin, and proud of his accomplishments, con- 
cluded each phrase with a hearty laugh. M. Fontanier, however, 
found him an impartial judge, on occasion of one of those insults 
so frequently put upon Frank travellers in the East. He called 
upon him for his interference. 


“I was going,” says our author, “ to see one Mustapha-Khan, who 
was formerly in the service of Abbas Mirza, and having fled into Geor- 
gia on the complaint of that prince, kad been constrained to abandon 
the country, and seek refuge at Erzeroum, where he received support 
from the pacha. He was at this time applying to be admitted into the 
Turkish army as instructor. An Armenian, placed on the roof of a house, 
seeing me - in the street, threw a stone at me, and used some abusive 
epithets. I made a complaint, and the culprit was immediately seized 
and taken before the Aaya. ‘ Scoundrel,’ said he, ‘ do you not know 
that the Franks are under our immediate protection? that they are the 
guests of the Grand Seignior? that we do not choose they should go to 
Constantinople with grievances against us? You shall be bastinadoed.’ 
‘I am a fool, I am an ass,’ said the Armenian. ‘ How much must I 
not to be beaten ?’ ‘ You shall both pay and be beaten,’ replied the 
inexorable kiaya, and so it was. The Armenian received two-and-fifty 
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strokes of the stick on the soles of liis feet, paid three hundred piastres 
to the kiaya, and one hundred and fifty to those who had taken the 
tronble to beat him, Having occasion again to pass down the same street, 
not only the same scene did not occur, but the inhabitants fled at my 
approach.” 

M. Fontanier gives his advice to those travellers in the Levant 
who may be similarly situated, never to intercede for the offender. 
The motive is invariably mistaken: they do not understand hu- 
manity, and. attribute the interposition to fear and weakness: the 
unpunished offence is of course repeated. This intercession, 
we observe, from the narratives of English travellers, to be far too 
frequent among the English, with whom a certain soi-disant 
magnanimity is one of the most fashionable virtues. If, in the 
instance mentioned, M. Fontanier had urgently interceded for 
his antagonist, the kiaya and his people disappointed of their prey, 
would have attended to no more such complaints, and the insults 
would have been renewed the next day. 

While our author was at Erzeroum, a pacha lately appointed 
to Kars passed through. The different villages in his route sent 
deputations to the pacha of Erzeroum, praying to be excused the 
honour of entertainmg him aud his suite. He travelled at the 
head of two thousand cavalry. The lot fell upon a miserable 
Armenian village, about a league from Erzeroum. The imhabi- 
tants were driven out of their houses, and everything they left, 
undoubtedly as little as possible, was seized upon by the new 
comers. The new pacha was only admitted into the town with 
a fixed escort, and three days were spent in negotiations and con- 
ferences respecting his passage through. Neither pacha drank 
coffee all the time, lest it should be poisoned; for the pacha of 
Erzeroum did not know whether the pacha of Kars had not a 
commission to take off his head en passant, nor the pacha of Kars 
that his brother pacha had not instructions to intercept him in 
his progress to a pachalik, which it might have been intended 
he never should reach. 

Erzeroum is the reputed Sheffield of the Turkish empire, where 
the best arms are manufactured; it abounds in armourers. ‘The 
iron comes from Siberia and India; that of Siberia reaches them 
by way of Persia; the Indian iron is used for making the 
damasked* sabres, which fetch such high prices. It is sold in 
little pieces like round pebbles or marbles. The sabres which 
have the name of a man called Bournou-sef (noseless) are highly 
prized. He was an armourer of great reputation, of whom the 
pacha commanded a sabre which should combine great beauty 


oe 


* Worked with gold and silver wire. 
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and lightness of appearance, with great weight. The armourer 
having made many attempts to satisfy him in vam, at length took it 
into his head to fabricate one of lead. It was long carried with 
pride in the scabbard as a very superior work of art; the pacha, 
however, one day wagered the temper of his sabre against that 
of another, and was not a little surprised to see it cut in two 
without an effort. When he learned the trick that had been played 
him, he sent for the armourer, and as he was too valuable a cha- 
racter to take off his head, the pacha contented himself with 
cutting off his nose, whence his name. It was from his son that 
M. Fontanier learned these particulars, who never related them 
without some exaltation over the mighty honour which Bournou- 
sef had received from the tranchant sabre of the pacha. 

It is not easy to conceive the difficulty of making researches ih 
the neighbourhood of a Turkish town. M. Fontanier was obliged, 
in leaving Erzeroum on a little excursion with a friend, to be ac- 
companied by two or three attendants, making a party of five men, 
completely armed. On leaving the town they were accosted by a 
shepherd, who wished to stop them, and put his hand to his pistol 
by way of enforcing his argument. . Fontanier’s friend was 
however M. Bicchi, the pacha’s physician, and his attendants con- 
sidered that he was therefore great man enough to authorize them 
to talk big to the armed shepherd, who, finding that he had to do 
with a stronger party, drew off, saying that he took them for Rus- 
sian prisoners endeavouring to make their escape. The number 
of deserters into Turkey and Persia from the Russian service is 
immense. On their arrival they sell themselves for forty or fifty 
piastres, and seldom repent the step. When, however, they are 
caught in an attempt to escape, they are hanged without mercy. 

M. Fontanier remained a month at Erzeroum, and at length 
set off with a muleteer, an Arab of Diarbekir, who agreed to 
conduct him as far as Tauris, and there provide him with some 
other means of continuing his route. ‘This was a regular caravan 
of mules upon a considerable scale, and conducted with a regu- 
larity and order far different from what our traveller had become 
accustomed to in the transit from Trebizond to Erzeroum. He 
joined it in the neighbourhood of a little village called Eldija, 
near which he found an enormous tent spread for the passengers, 
the merchandise arranged in bales around it, and the mules of 
burden, under the care of their respective drivers, pasturing in 
the vicinity. 

“ A Mahometan, the possessor of a hundred mules, is a very important 
personage ; the chief of our caravan deported himself accordingly. He 
rode a splendid Arab horse, and was constantly followed by a servant: he 
Q2 
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carried in his hand a blunderbuss, and wore a beautiful sabre by his side. 
When the time to halt approached, he preceded us some way. As soon 
as he | had found a convenient place he dismounted, and his servant 
planted his larice on the spot. At this signal the mules laden with the 
téiits’ were hurried on before, so that the travellers on their arrival found 
thé tent’pitched;' and a shelter from the heat of the sun whilst the coffee 
was ‘prepared, which was presented to us morning and evening by the 
chief: the rest of the day we provided it at our own expense. 

* The profession of a muleteer in ‘Turkey is one of the most honour- 
able and independent. It is not surprizing, when we consider that it 
requires from those who exercise it, extreme integrity and a great deal of 
intelligence. In these countries it would be easy for a conductor to 
seize upon the merchandise under his care, without much anxiety as to 
any inquiry that might be made; and no little intelligence is required to 
guide his caravan across territories, frequently laid waste by war, without 
mischief, to govern so many servants, to avoid quarrelling and keep in 
order so many travellers of such various opinions. Joined to this, they 
ate possessed of the authority of the police, and a right of inspection on 
the road. It is rare that they exercise it, but they never hesitate to in- 
terfere in the differences or discussions which arise in their camp, 
where. they establish themselves as petty sovereigns, whatever may be 
the quality of the persons who may form a part of it.” 


On the plains of Sunaur the caravan stopped a day waiting for 
travellers among the Curds. M. Fontanier did not neglect the 
opportunity of inquiring into their wandering habits and manners. 
A curious interview takes place between him and one of the 
nomades, and in the dialogue that takes place we do not think the 
pupil of the Ecole Normale has the advantage. 


“* The day after our arrival I prepared to make the Curds a visit, when 
one of them entered my tent, and, without further ceremony, examined 
scrupulously every thing it contained. 1 begged him to retire, ‘ But 
why? The sun is hot, your tent serves for shade, and I shall stay in it.’ 
However, the chief of the caravan, who knew that these visits were not 
always agreeable to me, relieved me of his presence by inviting him to 
take coffee. When I went to their encampment with some companions, 
it so happened that the first tent we entered was his. ‘Oh ho!’ ex- 
claimed he ; ‘ here you are—you who would have driven me away from 
your tent just now. Think you that I would do the same to you? It 
would be a disgrace to me :—no, sit thee down, I shall give thee coffce 
and « pipe—and learn how much more estimable a character is a Curd 
than a dog of a Christian, or a citizen with his smooth tongue.’ I was 
altogether astonished at a compliment I expected so little, and I tried to 
make him understand that my European costume frequently exposed me 

“to rudeness and importunity. ‘ In that case,’ said he, ‘ why not stay at 
home? why come and walk about a Curd camp, where no one in all 
their lives-ever saw a European? It is curiosity that brings you here; 
why not indulge the same hailing in others?’ ” 


M. Fontanier saw that his safest retreat was in silence. There 
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is, however, some difference between handling buttons and 
breeches, and travelling in search of scientitic information, “'” 

Among these people, as among the primitive Greeks, we might 
‘almost add the modern ones, robbery is not disgraceful,,, False- 
hood is held, however, in the utmost abhorrence. Fortheir, want 
of frankness they despise the Turks; nevertheless the pacha seems 
to be respected by them, as is proved by the conversation-which 
took place while our traveller was in this very tent. 


**¢ This Frank,’ said his hosts to an Armenian present, who under- 
stood their language, ‘ has a fine sabre; we must rob him of it to-night.’ 
‘ No,’ said the Armenian; ‘ the pacha gave it to him, and if you were to 
take it, he would be wroth.’ ‘ Good,’ said they; ‘ we thank ‘you for 
your counsel—not that we have any fear of the pacha, for he could not 


touch us in the mountains; but the pacha is a good man, and we will do 
him no shame,’ ” 


A scene still more singular took place on the return of the tra- 
veller to the tent. Robbery, it would seem, is not only not dis- 


graceful, but can only be committed in the dark by honourable 
thieves. 


** During the night some horsemen had been prowling about the cara- 
van, and had only retired on being threatened by Ali-Aga, the cbief of 
the caravan, with being handcuffed, and sent off to Cara-Hissar. ‘They 
returned in the day time, and we found them to the number of six sit- 
ting in the great tent. They were recounting there, with remarkable 
naiveté, that they had come in the night only to see if there was any op- 
portunity of robbing; that they were inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages, and employed in watching the roads. ‘ Nevertheless, said Ali- 
Aga, ‘if I had caught you I should have taken you along with us.’ 
‘ Oh,’ said they, ‘ that is not so easy; we were on horseback, and should 
have fled.’ ‘ Well, well! if I see you again I shall discharge my musket 
among you.’ ‘ That is not so easy either, for we have been about you 
for these three days, and you have only seen us once.’ ‘ And do you in- 
tend to come again to-night?” ‘We do not think we shall” ‘ Well! I 
tell you, I, Ali-Aga, chief of the caravan—I say that I bear no all-will 
against you at this moment, because no one robs in the day-time ; but I will 
keep a good watch, and, with the aid of God, I will make you eat pow- 
der.’ ‘ Oh, then, it will not be worth while; besides you ate probably 
going to encamp seven leagues off, and that is too great’a distatce.’” 

They were about to retire when an affray took _ in the n- 
campment between some Turks and Persians. e robbers im- 
mediately metamorphosed themselves into guardians of the road, 
and required the Aga to deliver the Persians into their hands; so 
commutable in the East, as well as in the West, are the;charac- 
ters of thieves and watchmen. woul 

The caravan was followed by a troop which always: kept itself 
at a considerable distance from the rest.’ It was composed of 


f 
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Turks of Akhalsik, conducting four slaves into the interior, two 


girls and two young men, whom they proposed to sell to the 
highest bidder. 


“I was happy enough,” says M. Fontanier, “‘ to acquire the confi- 
dence of the principal proprietor, who often came to see me, and per- 
mitted me to visit his quarter, and even to gossip with his women, 
They said that they were born in a village of Guriel, near the mountains 
of Akhalsik, and that while children, during the night, they had been 
carried off, and had been brought up in the house of their master, whom 
they considered as their father. They did not appear in the least un- 
comfortable at their lot, and cared little about to whom they might be 
sold. One of them was very beautiful, and proud of this advantage ; 
she made her conductors attend upon her as if they had been her ser- 
vants, She did not complain of her situation, and preserved an unalter- 
able gaiety. ‘The other was not nearly so cheerful, but it was her vanity 
alone that suffered, at observing the low price set upon her: she was 
valued only at four purses, whilst twenty-four purses were asked for her 
companion. The two lads might be from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
Each purse was equal to about eight pounds. The masters were inces- 
santly sounding the praises of their slaves, vaunting their beauty and 
their tempers. ‘ I look upon these girls,’ said the eldest of the conduc- 
tors, ‘ like my own; when, during the night, we were introduced into 
the village where they dwelt, I killed their parents with my own hand, 
and set fire to their house. We were well mounted, we knew the road, 
and there was no difficulty in carrying them off; and God knows with 
what tenderness I have since brought them up. Thank heaven they are 
now Mahometans, and no man can say a word against their virtue; 
otherwise how could I dare, as I propose, to sell them to persons of qua- 
lity and fortune, who can alone afford to give their worth.’ In fact he 
paid the most assiduous attention to these women; he spent considerable 
sums on their dress, and if they were angry and abused him, he scarcely 
dared venture a word in reply. 

“* A Persian merchant, desiring either to show that he was rich enough 
to indulge himself in a few whims, or perbaps rather to satisfy his 
curiosity, came to my tent to tell me that he wanted to buy the handsomest 
of the two ladies, being sure to sell her again at Constantinople, if she 
did not suit him. A day being chosen by the Turk tostrike the bargain, 
I was authorized to be present at the negotiation, and when the 
hour arrived, we repaired to the tent of the Georgian dames. ‘The 
women were sitting under a tree, their faces carefully veiled ; we began to 
talk together at some distance, when the master without ceremony went 
and took off the veil of the goddess, and returned to seat himself. He 
repeated his former eulogies upon his goods, but the Persian made no 
higher bid than four purses. I cannot say which was the most furious, 
the master or the slave; both one and the other threw themselves upon 
the poor merchant, and beat him without mercy, crying out that they 
were not people for him to play his tricks upon. The lady went so far 
as to say that she never would consent to be sold to a person so little 
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worthy of her charms, even did he offer double her price. | There was:an 
end of the business, and whatever further propositions the merchaut 
might have gone on to make, they would listen to nothing he could say.") 

Our author afterwards learned that the Georgian ladies were 
both sold to a wealthy seigneur.of Sivas, of the name of Solyman 
Aga; the beauty fell in the market to sixteen purses, and the 
less killing charmer rose to five; making altogether about £280 
for the pair. The proprietor, in case of success, had resolved on 
making a pilgrimage to Mecca and buying coffee at Alexandria 
in order to sell it in his own country; but we are not informed 
whether this pious intention was carried into execution. 

On the author’s arrival at Sivas, he was invited to establish 
himself at the house of a Neapolitan physician in the service of 
the pacha. A Frank doctor seems to be an article of luxury with 
the great men of the East, and it is curious to see how the lordly 
Turk treats the curator of his person. The physician is put upon 
the staff. He has horses given him both for himself, his servants, 
and his baggage; he is bound every day to pay his master a visit, 
and to feel the pulse of all comers. His food is brought from 
the kitchens of the pacha, and his horses are fed in his stables. 
The abode of the physician at Sivas presented a confused as- 
semblage of Oriental luxury and European shabbiness. His 
carpets were splendid, and his chairs and tables of the rudest 
manufacture. Some books were scattered among numerous phials 
of medicine. The only convenient seat he had to offer his guest 
was a chair with a hole in the seat in lieu of a cushion. Nomi- 
nally he had a salary of sixteen pounds a month, but it very much 
wanted paying, like all the other salaries of all the other servants 
ofa pacha. In fact, it seems to be understood in the courts of 
these Turkish authorities, that every individual in place must 
make the best of his opportunities; he must oppress, hector, 
tyrannize and extort to the extremity of his power. As for the 
pacha, he confined himself to making an occasional present of a 
horse he did not want, or an old shawl, on which occasion his 
generosity was loudly vaunted by all the court. A physician of 
the country would understand how to avail himself of his position 
by dealing in his master’s favour, by creating difficulties which 
he could easily smooth, by even giving medicines a little violent, 
&ec. but an European understands nothing of all this; conse- 
quently, they generally leave the country after having spent all 
they brought, or if they gain any thing, it is but little; happy m- 
deed if they are not driven from the place in some fit of wrath, 
after having been ill-treated. When M. Fontanier arrived at 
Sivas, the Neapolitan physician, Dr. Gizzi, took care to inform 
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the. pacha that:an old fellow-student of his and brother physician 
had arrived from Persia, where he had been treated with magni- 
ficent generosity by the king, whose physician he had been, and 
that. he was now returning to his native country laden with wealth 
and honour. Poor Dr, Gizzi thought that perhaps on this hint 
the pacha might speak and open his. purse-strings. ‘The only 
result, however, seems to have been that the traveller was invited 
to a. kind of féte, which, however, he did not attend, owing to the 
mistake of a eunuch; by way of correcting which his highness 
plunged his dagger three times into the arm of the unfortunate 
messenger. A second invitation was given, and this time the 
eunuch not having forgotten the lesson he had received, no mis- 
take was committed. 


‘* We saw, according to custom, the slaves of the pacha playing at 
the djereed and exercising with the pistol, ‘The pacha, who was viewing 
the spectacle, admitted me to an audience ; he permitted me to sit down 
on the extremity of the carpet on which he was sitting, and ordered 
me a pipe and coffee. Conversation fell upon the great news of the 
day, the destruction of the Janissaries. He was delighted with the 
event. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ we shall be able to do what we like, the au- 
thorities will have some power. Very few of the dogs of Janissaries 
have taken refuge in my pachalik—they know me—but thank God, I 
have caught one of them. I was well acquainted long since with his 
fine doings in Constantinople, so when he arrived, I invited him to come 
tosee me. I talked with him a little, and then I shut him up in a room 
and had the door walled up. It pleased God that he should die of 
hunger, and so he did. And you, are you pleased at this event ?’ 
‘ Certainly.” ‘Have you seen the splendour of Mahmoud, our lord ?’ 
‘ Sultan Mahmoud is always victorious, and now we poor travellers may 
hope for protection.’ ‘ And that is the reason why our rapscallions and 
vagabonds are not content. You seem a fine fellow, get upon horse- 
back and go play the djereed with the rest.’ By no means desirous of 
receiving a blow from one of the shafts which are thrown in all direc- 
tions in this game, I refused the honour which his excellency proposed, 
saying, that I was too poor a horseman. ‘This confession was far from 
raising me in the esteem of Mehemed. ‘ How,’ said he, ‘ because you 
are a doctor, is that a reason why you cannot mount a horse and fight ? 
Nevertheless you are not a raya; and if I like my physician, it is not 
because he doctors me, but because he gallops with his reins thrown on 
his horse’s neck, and knows how to cast and catch the djerecd like a 


man.’ "—p, 155. 

This Mehemed Pacha had, chained in his court, an Arabian 
lion, and his grand amusement was to manceuvre his guards and 
slaves from a window, taking care to make the horsemen pass 
close to the lion. The poor animals, in great alarm, would shy 
and rear, to the great danger of the riders, who, however, seemed 
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to have more fear of falling into the jaws of the lion, thant” from 
the back of the horses. 

The next town of magnitude approached by our traveler wis 
Tokate, and here the plague reigned. ‘The principal inhabitants 
had fled, and a melancholy silence brooded over this populous 
city. From time to time, groups of individuals might be’ seen 
following the dead to their last abode. Nothing was heard but 
the noise of the hammers of the workers in copper, who were 
obliged to continue their business for food; they were not, how- 
ever, seen, for they took particular care to shut up their shop for 
fear of infection; even the cafés, usually so full, were deserted, 
except by afew Turks smoking in the balustrade, which appeared 
to be buried in reflection on the losses they had sustained or were 
about to sustain: numerous packs of dogs, which, by the death of 
their masters, found themselves without other food than that 
accorded by Turkish charity, were howling in dreadful concert. 
When Fontanier asked his way, his question was answered by 
another—was he a physician? Would he cure a relative affected 
with the plague? Where he knocked, no one would open, and 
when he had arrived at the house of the mdividual, Pambouchi 
Oglou, to whom he was particularly recommended, he was at 
first far from meeting with the hospitality so common in these 
countries. But when the apprehension of his bringing the 
plague with him had passed, he had reason to congratulate 
himself on his reception. His account of this venerable Arme- 
nian and his family is very interesting. Pambouchi Oglou is—or 
rather was—(for great changes have taken place since the time 
spoken of) the richest Armenian of the Turkish empire. Eighty 
years of age, married a second time to a young wife, surrounded 
with an immense family, all of whom by the first marriage were 
married and lived with him, he dwelt in the country and led the 
life of an ancient patriarch. His children watched him with the 
kindest attentions ; when he sat down, all his sons remained stand- 
ing till he gave them permission to be seated. When he invited 
the elder ones to smoke with him, their wives served them with 
the pipe and a light, and then retired into a neighbouring apart- 
ment to await an occasion for their further services. When 
coffee was brought, a servant brought it on a tray, when each 
wife taking the cup destined for her husband, came and presented 
it in the order of seniority. They then returned to their waiting 
apartment and caused themselves to be similarly served by their 
children. M. Fontanier observes, that he does not think it pos- 
sible to find a more exact representation of the manners of anti- 
quity; and, surely, if even a European, whose education is so 
different, can appreciate the charms of this patriarchal existence, 
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the domestic happiness of the individuals themselves must be 
great, and afford no trifling set-off against the despotism of the 
government and the vices of its administration. One of Pam- 
bouchi’s sons had been on a pilgrimage to Rome; he had no 
children, and the priest was consulted on the occasion: to the 
husband he recommended a voyage to Italy, to the wife to pay 
five-and-twenty piastres to the church. M. Fontanier reproached 
him with this species of traffic, but the priest was not at a loss for 
a defence. 


“ Ah!” said he, ‘ you do not know this country: I can only live by 
raising an income in the manner you have seen. The priests of the 
Church of Rome receive some indemnities, but we are obliged to get on 
as well as we can, I have a family to keep, and if superstition did not 
come a little to our assistance, we should die of hunger. In what other 
way can I gain a livelihood! Some rich persons will perhaps give me 
twenty or thirty piastres, but most of them, far from being able to pay 
me, come to crave alms, and I am obliged to give them, for I am the 
father of the flock: when there is any body to be bastinadoed or im- 
prisoned, it is me they fix upon ;—see, look at my feet, I have not a nail 
upon my toes, they have all dropped off under the stick. I have no other 
property than the robe I wear, and that is a present from Pambouchi- 
Oglou, who also undertakes to supply wine for the mass, decorations for 
the chapel, and the priests’ robes. I do not say that he feeds me or 
lodges me, for that is but a feeble service. I sleep as well on « hard as 
on a soft bed, and as long as one of my parishioners bas a crust of bread 
he cannot refuse me the half of it.” 

A beggar and an impostor could not talk more like a philoso- 
pher. ‘The poor man conceived that he must not starve; it was 
cruelly said, on a similar occasion, by some one, that he did not 
see the necessity. 

From Tokate the route is considered to lie through the civil- 
ized portion of the Turkish empire; having nothing to fear, 
therefore, the author pursued his way to Amassia without the 
protection of a caravan. He carried a letter of introduction to 
an extraordinary person whom he met with on his road. This 
was an Italian, who had been in the French expedition against 
Egypt, and being made prisoner by the Turks, had become Ma- 
hometan. At this time he was physician to Hussein-Pacha. As 
soon as our traveller saw him, he ran up to meet him, with the 
cordiality with which compatriots meet each other in the East;— 
it was, however, in the presence of Mahometans, and the rene- 
gade turned away his head with an air of disdain, and conducted 
the stranger im silence to his tent, where, however, he quickly 
made up for his former gravity, and explained, that he dared not 
treat a Christian with the slightest consideration in the presence 
of Mussulmen, lest the sincerity of his conversion should be 
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doubted. He bore a high reputation for piety; nevertheless, m 
his tent, he consoled himself with private potations to a great 
extent, and made up for his forced observances of Mahometan 
forms, by laughing at all religions. 

Neither laws nor institutions can turn the stream of nature : it 
is supposed that the Turkish women are slaves, and obey the 
despotic will of a lord and master, but the truth is, that there as 
elsewhere, empire is pretty equally divided: sometimes the male 
rules, as often the female —rather, in fact, according to the 
strength of their respective characters, than to the influence of 
the forms of society. A physician has opportunities beyond most 
other men of ascertaining the state of domestic life, and we bave 
his testimony to the occasional tyranny of the women. He was 
called in at Amassia to a case, where the lady had a decided ad- 
vantage over her spouse in point of authority. The anecdote is 
curious. 


“The sad merit of having predicted a death I could not prevent, gave 
me a high reputation at Amassia, and I was assailed by visitors of all 
ages and of every condition: one of them begged me to go and see his 
wife, who was sick, and my curiosity prevailed over my prudence, 
[There was a risk, as in a former case, that the patient might be affected 
with the plague.] The women of Amassia are celebrated for their beauty, 
and this lady, even among them, was considered extremely beautiful. 
Her husband was called Youssouf-Aga; he had lived in Constantinople, 
and had been named Musselim of Amassia, his country; but the Pacha 
who had appointed him having been changed, he had lost his employ- 
ment, and bore no higher rank now than that of dyan. At the same 
time that he lost his command in his town he lost it at home, where 
his wife now reigned in sovereign power. She was a Turcoman, and 
had been induced to marry the Musselim by ambition ; he had settled 
upon her a handsome jointure, which was increased by the fortune left 
her by her father. The Musselim, on the other hand, had been robbed 
of his property, and his wife gave him very little to live upon. She was 
resplendent with jewels, while he, poor man, was miserably clad in a 
wretched old dress. She was attended by several negro slayes, whilst he 
had not even an attendant to bring him his pipe. Before entering the 
harem he had the precaution to leave me in the court awhile, until every 
thing in the interior was ready for my reception. This part of the house 
was arranged exactly like that of the men: at the extremity was a 
balustrade, and there the servants remained standing ; the mistress was 
sitting in the corner of the sofa near to the window of a square chamber ; 
at the entrance was a little space, where we deposited our slippers. 
The lady did not disturb herself either for her husband or me; it is very 
seldom that one sees so fine a woman: her bracelets and her necklace 
were of emeralds; her robe was velvet embroidered with gold, and her 
pipe enriched with diamonds; her fingers sparkled with precious stones, 
the clasp of her cincture was covered with them. As soon as I had 
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taken nity place, she ordered her negresses to bring me a pipe and coffee, 
aud began ‘to complain of her maladies, which appeared to me much 
more imaginary than real. | advised exercise and change of air. ‘That 
is it,’ said she; ‘1am the daughter of a Curd, a soldier, and know 
how to climb the mountains, to tame a horse: once I used to wander 
freely in the plains, 1 never wanted a veil to put on when | went out, 
and what has an honest woman to do with a yeil? Then I lived, then T 
breathed. Now I must hide myself, I must walk slowly ‘and gravely, 
and be followed by a crowd of slaves to visit the stupid Turkish women 
whom I am obliged to live with. Yes, the air will dome good; and 
above all liberty.’ It was very clear that the husband did not listen to 
my advice with nearly the same satisfaction that his wife did; she per- 
ceived it, and told him, without ceremony, to-go and order some more 
coffee. He went out and left us alone. The wife then said to me, 
* You see that old animal; it is he who is the true cause of my disorder, 
and that is weariness of the very sight of him. He is an unfortunate 
wretch, and what pleasure is there in living with a man in a town 
without power and authority, who has lost all he had. My soul! are 
there no means of getting him from under my eyes? You are the chief 
of physicians, the cream of doctors, have you not some medicine which, 
with the aid of God, could deliver me from him? Then I will return to 
the country, where | enjoy my health—I shall lead the life 1 have been 
accustomed to in my youth, and I will abandon this city, which ] pray 
God to turn upside down!’ ” 


M. Fontanier, in the phraseology of politesse which at least 
remains to France, if the substance be gone, says, “ that al- 
though it is always painful to refuse a woman who joins to great 
beauty a touching expression of voice and a gracious smile, he 
contented himself with simply recommending once more to the 
husband that he should take his wife into the country.” We do 
not suppose that an Englishman would have felt more honour at 
the lady’s proposal than M. Fontanier, but assuredly he would 
not have spoken of a touching voice and gracious smiles in the 
same breath with a proposition of husband-poisoning. Although 
the traveller flattered himself that he had now only to traverse 
the civilized portion of Turkey, two adventures which befel him 
im the remainder of his journey, and as he approached the Euro- 
pean districts of the Empire, gave him to understand, what in- 
deed he already very well knew, in how different a sense the term 
civilization is to be taken in the East. At Marcivan_ the next 
place of importance to Amassia, M. Fontanier lodged at the Ar- 
Menian convent in the outskirts of the town. In the morning 
after his arrival his servant discharged his musket, and replaced it 
in the room where his master was breakfasting; all of a sudden 
a Turk, presented himself at the gate, and ransacked, without 
ceremony,,the apartment of the archbishop; he then entered 
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M,:Fontanier’s apartment, and laid hold of the musket...A 
struggle ensued, pistols were mutually presented, but by the aid 
of a'servant' the musket was recovered, and the ‘Turk set off to 
fetch a reinforcement, in order to seize the “ Russian spy” he had 
found concealed in the convent. The gates of the convent were 
shut, the monks were in the greatest atfright, and the archbishop 
hurried away to consult the Aga. 


** When the Aga entered,” says M. Fontanier, “ I exhibited my fir- 
man to him, and demanded justice; he threw it on the ground with con- 
tempt. .I\then saw there was nothing to be done but to set off with all 
speed, and to take refuge at the town. While my horses were getting 
ready, the archbishop, trembling with fright, had caused refreshments to 
be served.for the Aga, and was trying to prove to him what a misfortune 
it would be for the place if a Frank were to disappear suddenly ; that 
they would not fail to send a capidgi-bachi, and some enormous contribu- 
tion would be imposed upon them. ‘ And what is that to me ?’ answered 
the Aga, ‘if any body pays, it will be thou. Do you suppose the Mus- 
sulmans will have to pay? You have too much treasure. Thou art an 
old dog, an old miser; thou hidest thy gold. If I had thy house pro- 
perly ransacked, God knows how much I should find; but this will all 
come to pass with the aid of the All-Powerful.’ 

* As soon as I arrived at the town I went to the Musselim. I saw an 
old ill-looking man, squatting on a mat, eating grapes. ‘ Effendi,’ said 
I to him, ‘I am a stranger, and I am come to demand your protection.’ 
‘What are you duing here?’ ‘I am a traveller.’ ‘ From what country?’ 
‘A Frenchman.’ ‘ What have the French to dohere? Is this your country? 
Why do you not stay at home?’ ‘I am the bearerof afirman.’ ‘What is that 
tome? Show it to me, and tell me first what it is you have been about.’ 
‘When the firman was given to me, my object was well known, and if 
you will take the trouble to read it, you will find out,’ ‘ True, eat some 
grapes. ‘I have just breakfasted.’ ‘Grapes never do any harm. I know 
the Franks. I have been at Belgrade; the dogs—you must ill treat 
them, or they are always erying out. Dost thou smoke ?take coffee ?” 
‘Yes,’ ‘Good: thy countrymen have not so much sense as thou hast, 
they do not know how to smoke.’ He then began to read my firman, 
and after he had finished, inquired into the motive that had brought me. 
I detailed my grievance, and this is literally the answer he gave me. 
‘ Listen, you have recovered your gun, and you have lost nothing; if 
you had been killed, it would have been neither more nor less than just 
as it is. What is a man, and especially an infidel? Be still, aud pro- 
mise me that when you get to Constantinople you will make no com- 
plaints ; they will not fail to plague me; they only want a pretext. If 
you had come an hour ago I could have done you justice; I had with 
me the son of the Aga, who has insulted you; 1 would have retained 
him, and got as much from him as two thousand piastres ; but he is 
gone, and it is not probable that he will come back while you are here. 
As for myself, I have no wish to go and make war against a village, and 
spend more money than it will cost me. Send and fetch the things you 
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have left behind, and if they keep them, why, God is great, and you 
must do as well as you can. To-morrow, on the road, you will find a 
village called Haggi-Keui; my brother commands it,—he is ill,—do not 
forget to call and see him en passunt,’ ” 


M. Fontanier recovered his effects and set out again on his 
journey. His next adventure was more serious; we will leave 
him to tell his own story. It is another judicial anecdote of 
Turkey in Asia. 


** When I arrived at Osmandjik, I was overcome with fatigue and 
heat, and in that state of irritation and discontent well understood by all 
those who in the Levant have been obliged to listen to the thousand ~and- 
one absurdities of the inhabitants, to undergo their contempt, without 
meeting a single individual with whom to exchange an idea. I took my 
place on the outside of the café, in a place elevated a little above the 
soil, in one of the compartments or boxes made by means of the balus- 
trade. My servant came to announce to me that the muleteer would 
not go any further because he bad made another engagement at Mar- 
civan. It had been agreed that he should take me to Tossia, and I 
caused him to be told that if he could find a substitute on the same con- 
ditions he might go; that otherwise I should send to the Khan, where 
his mules were put up, and that I should make the master of the house 
respousible for them: according to the usages of the country I had a 
perfect right to do so, and they engaged not to permit his departure. All 
of a sudden the man presented himself before me and said, ‘ Do you sup- 
pose that I don’t know who you are? You are a Russian spy: you 
have come to look out for our mines and our treasures: do you not 
write and ask questions? If the Armenian had not been with you I 
would have played you a pretty trick. And for all that you talk like a 
ey you are nothing but a dog, am - However accustomed 

had become to these pleasing epithets, I was not at the moment in 
a humour to bear them. I had in my hand a large pipe of cherry- 
tree wood, and with all the force that God has given me | discharged a 
blow of it on his head. In an instant all the rayas leaped out of the 
windows, that they might not be taken for witnesses : the Mussulmans 
sitting in the café bowed their heads, and exclaimed Allah! Allah! 
while my antagonist squatted down until he had recovered himself a 
little from the blow. I saw my imprudence too late; however, it was 
necessary to support the character I had assumed. I went into the 
café, and addressing myself tothe master, I asked him if I had not acted 
right in not permitting myself to be insulted. ‘Is this right ?’ said I; 
‘am I not a guest—a momussafir? am I to be abused? This fellow 
himself, is he a true Mussulman—is he not rather a Curd, perhaps even 
a Yezidi? for he is from Bitlis. A good Osmanli, would he have acted 
in this manner? after having made his bargain would he have broken it 
without reason? Would he have insulted a traveller who carries a 
firman of the sultan Mahmoud, our lord : a bouyourdou of Mehemed-Ali, 
our lord, who is the particular friend of Galib-Pacha, of the Musselim, 
and of the Cadi of Amassia ; a great physician too, who has saved the 
life of so many sick persons ?” Such was the reasoning I was compelled 
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to employ ; and if ever I was satisfied with my eloquence it was on this 
o¢casion, when the master of the café, casting his eyes on the company, 
said to me,‘ Fear nothing; if you have a firman of great length they 
dare not do anything against you; besides, I will interfere in the matter. 
You have alighted at my house ; I shall speak in your favour rather than 
for this man, who has not even taken a cup of coffee of me.’ An instant 
after, the guard of the Cadi came to fetch me, and I was conducted to 
the house of the vaivode, where, for the moment, he administered jus- 
tice. Another affair was going on when we arrived, between a woman 
and her husband, whom she accused of infidelity. She complained that 
he did not allow her a sufficient quantity of candle, of salt, and of wood, 
acéording to law ; that he neglected her, and in order to represent this 
last case, she had taken care to turn the slippers he had placed at the 
door wrong side foremost. The husband was threatened with the bas- 
tinadoe : he disputed for some time respecting the fine of fifty piastres, 
to which he was condemned, and managed to make them reduce it to 
forty. In pronouncing this judgment, the Cadi kept himself at the 
corner of the apartment, and all those who were not interested in the 
trial seated themselves on the divan which surrounded the apartment : 
each of the auditors gave his advice without being asked. On one side 
was a balustrade, behind which the parties stood. Here we were heard 
in our turn. The muleteer began: ‘I am,’ said he, ‘a good Mussul- 
man; my name is Ahmed, of Bitlis. I am, besides, a poor man; I 
have but ten mules with which to gain a livelihood, but, thanks to 
Heaven, the great and the small are equal and poor before God, and we 
are in a Mahometan country. Nevertheless, I have had the disgrace of 
being struck by an infidel. Shall that go unpunished?’ ‘ Allah! 
Allah !’ exclaimed the auditory. Then the Cadi asked, ‘ Who has 
struck thee ?’ ‘ That is he,’ answered he, pointing me out. I then ad- 
vanced to avow the fact, and plead my cause. ‘ Hast thou a teskéré ?’ 
(a species of passport) said the Cadi. ‘No; but I have a firman, and 
mote, a bouyourdou of the pacha Mehemed, our seigneur.’ ‘ Show it.’ 
He took it, and exclaimed, ‘ Think’st thou that Mahomet-Pacha—that 
the son of the slave himself, (the sultan,) could protect you when you 
strike a true believer? There is no god but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet : know’st thou not that thou art an infidel, a dog, an unclean 
animal, a thing hideous and foul before the law?’ The entire auditory 
appeared to approve of this speech, when the vaivode entered and took 
cognizance of the affair. When he was told what had taken place, he 
said cooly, ‘There is nothing to do but to punish and bastinade him.’ 
Preparations for my punishment were commenced; I knew them very 
well, but the necessity of figuring as the principal actor on the occasion 
gave a new horror to them. ‘The flickering light which the fir torches 
borne by the attendants threw upon the scene increased its terrible 
effect. I saw the log of wood brought in, to which was attached the 
cord destined to bind my feet. The guards were armed with sticks for 
the punishment, but my faithful landlord of the coffee-room did not 
abandon me: he cried out, ‘Aman! Aman!’ (pardon! pardon!) and 
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the execution of the sentence was suspended. I took advantage of this 
moment to approach the Cadi, and said, ‘1 want my firman and my 
bouyourdou, because they belong to me; if you dare to touch me, you 
have the power, but be sure that F shall not forget it. .You are a cadi, 
and are not ignorant that there is such a city as Stamboul,’, ‘Ab! you 
will write,’ said he, ‘ and I know how to write too. _Go, dog—get thee 
home—to-morrow I will make thee come to Mekémé ; for in truth this 
is not the place to do justice in.’ With what satisfaction I'hastened to 
obey him, and entered my domicile! My host was not long in return- 
ing, and assured me that in his character of witness he had settled my 
affair, ‘It is a great misfortune for a true believer,’ said. ‘he, ‘to have 
been struck by an infidel: it is a stain which Ahmed will never be'able 
to wipe out. But he was without arms, and I almost ‘think he is a 
Yezidi; for he never saluted me, and has not taken a cup of, coffee at 
my house.’ 

“The next morning, at an early hour, the Cadi sent for me again ; 
but this time it was the secretary who was the messenger, and performed 
his task with great politeness. As soon as J arrived, the judge made me 
sit down, and ordered coffee and a pipe to be brought to me. ‘ Well,’ 
said he to me, ‘ you played a fine trick yesterday, and chose your place 
well. Did you suppose you were at Smyrna or Constantinople? You 
are here in a Turkish country, among Turks, among savages, among 
devils incarnate, who every day put me in as great a fright as 1 put you 
yesterday. Do you think I don’t know the privileges of the Franks? 
I am from Smyrna; there I have visited some of your compatriots, and 
yet 1 was obliged to treat you yesterday as I did. You saw all those 
armed men who filled the room, if I had taken your part, I should have 
been as much compromised as you. Luckily your landlord ventured to 
take up your defence. I could not have done it. Go into my stable, 
look at my horses, they are all ready for instant departure, for from one 
moment to another I am never certain that I shall not be obliged to 
follow the example of my colleague of Marcivan. However, your affair 
is not finished. The muleteer demands justice, and I cannot refuse it. 
He desires that I should give thee up to him, that he may take thee 
before the pacha. Listen, you are a doctor, therefore you will gain 
money enough on your road to take you to Constantinople. Give me 
what you have, in order to indemnify your antagonist, and then you will 
be free to depart.’ I refused these terms, and declared that 1 would pay 
nothing. In the mean time the plaintiff arrived. Whilst the cadi treated 
witb him, he sent me into another room, where his servants were; he 
then recalled me, and sent the muleteer to take my place. I consented, 
at last, to pay 300 piastres as an indemnity, to cure the wound I had 
made. The judge then made us come in together, ‘ Thou, muleteer,’ 
said he, ‘ art thou satisfied ” ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Salute thy adversary.’ ‘ Thou, 
doctor, art thou content? salute Ahmed. Give each of you a piece of 
twelve piastres to my servants, and it is ended. I will take charge of 
the money and hand it over.’ ‘ But,’ said Ahmed of Bitlis, ‘ I have 
the mark of a blow from a Christian, what a disgrace will this be to me, 
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how am I to say that I have been struck?’ ‘ Thou wilt hit upon some 
lie,’ said the cadi, ‘ say it was your horses, for in truth it is not decent 
that you should confess to have been beaten by this infidel.’ "—p. 167. 

It might have been sapposed that this singular history of a 
Turkish trial for assault and battery would have ended here, but 
not so,—by accident M. Fontanier again fell in with Ahmed of 
Bitlis. He found from a conversation with him, that after his 
departure, the cadi had retained for his own use the whole of 
the three hundred piastres, had made him pay the expenses 
of the trial, and moreover given him the bastinado for having 
broken his engagements!! It was not, however, the blows he 
had received from the cadi which affected him, “ that,” said 
he, “ might happen to any Mahometan, without affecting his 
honour; but having been struck by a Christian, and not having 
obtained revenge, that was the misfortune, it was an outrage 
upon religion itself.” The poor man told M. Fontanier that 
he had made a vow never to pass again by Osmangik, and 
that as soon as he got home he should shave his head, the sign 
of independence and liberty. 

It will be considered, we trust, that the passages we have taken 
pains to select, illustrate in some degree the Turkish character: it 
is rare to find a traveller with such a thorough and philosophical 
comprehension of its peculiarities as M. Fontanier. We must 
refer to the work for multitudinous proofs of the soundness of our 
opinion. Had our space admitted, we should have introduced 
other characteristic incidents which occurred to the author during 
the continuation of his travels. The more remarkable of his ob- 
servations and anecdotes turn upon the indifference of the Turks 
to human suffering, or the predominant influence of their religion 
in affairs of government, when Europeans, attributing to them 
European notions, have so constantly misconceived their opera- 
tions and their motives to action. We have confined our remarks 
to the accidents of the voyage, which are chiefly of a personal 
nature. ‘The scientific and antiquarian observations are not un- 
frequent, but the circumstances under which our author travelled 
were of a kind to prevent their being followed up in any investi- 
gations of a strikingly useful kind. The geological portions are 
the most ample, and they will afford a considerable quantity of 
interesting matter to geologists. But in a country where looking 
at a stratum is construed into a robbery of secret treasures, where 
to copy an inscription is conjuring, and measuring the ruins of a 
temple flat Russian espionage, much is not to be expected from 
an unprotected traveller. M. Fontanier found himself in Turkey 
during an eventful period of its modern history. He was at Con- 
stantinople, the first time, immediately after the Greek revolt, and 
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again just after the destruction of the Janissaries; favourable 
epochs for observations upon the perplexed yet clumsy machinery - 
of the Turkish government. 

At the close of the journey, some of the incidents of which we 
have extracted, M. Fontanier arrived at the capital, where he 
made some stay. He then proceeded to Smyrna, and from thence 
sailed among the Greek islands, and was staying at one of them 
when the battle of Navarino was fought. ‘This was a season of 
anarchy and distress for Greece, and termination of it was not at 
that time even visible upon the political horizon, The picture 
of this extraordinary country is well drawn, and the observations 
of M. Fontanier are remarkable for their good sense and freedom 
from prejudice; but even if the new fortunes preparing for Greece, 
and the change in its circumstances since the period spoken of, 
did not deprive the author’s narrative of a portion of its interest, 
still our limits warn us that we have no space left to enter upon 


the subject, and that it is time to close these agreeable and in- 
structive volumes. 





CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


—a 


Arr, XI.—Plutarchi Vite; Curavit Godofr. Henr. Schaefer. Vol. I.—V. 
18mo. Lipsie. 1825—30. 


Aprer the many editions which have been published of the Lives of 
Plutarch, it would be natural to expect that the text of so popular a 
work, of so popular an author, would have been tolerably established, 
and brought to a state of general correctness, The true, however, is not 
always the probable; and even after the edition of Coray, (of which 
we only speak from Mr. Schaefer’s extracts,) it must be confessed that 
much remained to be done by a careful editor. Of this opportunity for 
improvement, Mr. Schaefer has availed himself in a new edition of the 
Lives of Plutarch, which he has contributed to the Leipsig collection 
of Greek and Latin authors, with which all our classical readers are 
doubtless acquainted. The work has appeared in numbers, and will 
be completed in six volumes ; the three first and part of the fourth 
containing the text, while the rest of the fourth and the fifth are occupied 
with the notes ; the sixth and last volume has not yet appeared. Ina 
short notice prefixed to the first volume, Mr. Schaefer says: “ Textus 
novis curis recognitus, passimque ita refictus est ut, nisi ipsam Scriptoris 
manum (quod quis in tanta vanitate critices conjecturalis spondere 
audeat ?) certe probabiliorem vulgata scripturam dare videatur.” This 
statement is true to a very great extent ; and the editor has undoubtedly 
introduced many and great improvements in the text; nevertheless, the 
corrections of many errors, of every kind, are reserved for the notes ; from 
which we infer, that a short delay in the printing would have consider- 
ably increased the convenience of the reader of this edition. For 
instance, there are no less than twenty places in the first eight pages, 
where Mr. Schaefer rejects, or otherwise corrects, the readings received 
in his own text. It appears too, from the following statement, that the 
punctuation was left in great measure to the discretion of the corrector 
of the press, which in a Greek book is rather dangerous. Ad vol. i. 
p- 94,4. “Omnino pervellem Teubneriani correctores in distinguendo 
omninoque in corrigendo rem passim melius gessissent: nam ut ipse cor- 
rigerem specimina typothetica non licuit per caliginem oculorum. Primi 
quidem voluminis, cujus recognitione partim excluderer ob redemtoris 
festinationem, correctori, non indocto juveni, hoc dederam in mandatis, 
ut ingentem commatum inepte positorum vim deleret. Id ille nunc recte 
fecit, nunc secus, ut aliis locis deleret servanda, aliis servaret delenda.”’ 
We trust, however, that the number and value of Mr, Schaefer's correc- 
R2 
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tions and explanations will soon enable him to remoye all these blemishes 
in a second edition. ; 

Our limits do not permit us to give, by uumerous extracts, an adequate 
idea of Mr. Schaefer’s performance, or even to give specimens. of, his 
criticisms from. all the different lives. .We will, therefore, select afew 
remarks in different, places : 

“Vit. Thes. vi. p. 7.9. rére d& wavraxacw hy davepoc, rexovOue 
omep vorepor xpdvore modroig OematokdAjje Exabe, Kai elrev we KadevCew 
abrov obk én 7d Madredcov rpdmaoyr, 

On this passage Mr, Schaefer says: ‘ Negligentids yvincta oratio. 
Sane malles érep—aldy eixey. Sed talia Plutarchi gravitas aliarum 
curiosa rerum non curat. Similis in construendo, negligentia, p. 45, 8.” 
The construction cited by Mr. Schaefer is not parallel: ‘The awkward- 
ness in the passage before us arises from the two verbs jy and elwev not 
referring to the same nominative case. We would read éxafey, cixwy 
ae kabevoay, &c. 

Thes. viii. p. 7.37. Mr. Schaefer rightly prefers Line to Livre. 
The first syllable is used short by Ovid. 

Thes. xvii. Here, and in other places, #(8eo¢ should be written 76coc. 

Thes. xxiii. p. 18. 7. éippé0n be wat répevoc arp, kal rove amo rev 
mapacxévrwy Tov Sacpov oikwy erate cic Ovoiay arg redeiv arogpopac. 

Otfried Miiller (Mythologie, p. 272) reads répevoc Alyet for répevoc 
abrg@ and oixouc éragay for oikwy Eraker. 

Thes, xxx. p. 23. 26. Tlecpifove c& axpdrepog rv dekiv mporeivac 
éxéXevoev abrov yevéoOat dexacriy [rov Onaéa] rij¢ Bondaciag. 

Tt seems to us that the words which we have enclosed in brackets are 
a mere marginal gloss, and should be omitted. 

Thes. xxxii. ad fin. ov pojy eixdc airod Onotwe rapéyrog ddGvae Thy 
re pnrépa kai rac "Adidvac. 

Mr. Schaefer corrects Gdwvac dy, the sense being “‘ It is not pro- 
buble, if ‘Theseus had been present, that his mother and Aphidne would 
have been taken.” Without the particle the sense would be: “ It is 
not probable that his mother, &c. will be taken. ‘Thus, in Aristot. 
Rhet. ii. 19. 24. et ouvvedel, eixdg toa. “If it is cloudy, it is probable 
that there will be rain.” 

Romul, xvii. p. 45. 33. The following verse of Sipylus is quoted : 

i 0 @yyxov Tapryia rapa KamirwXuoy aizoc. 

Mr. Schaefer approves zapai, which, perhaps, is not necessary. We 
would write Taprya. 

Romul. xviii. p. 46. 30. Notpav.] Sic Coraés. vulg. Nopay. In 
nominibus Romanis magna est scribendi inconstantia codicum Plutar- 
cheorum. Quam qui ipsi Plutarcho tribuunt, verius, opinor, judicaut, 
quam qui librariis.—Conf. Coraés T. i. p. 373. Sed quod Moserus in 
Creuzeri Meletem, ii, p. 33. ait, si Plutarchi hec culpa sit, Plutarchum 
secum ipsum in concordiam esse redigendum, neminem, puto, assentien- 
tem habebit. Critici enim est librariorum errores corrigere,non diffingere 
manum ipsorum: scriptorum.” — Schaefer. 

In writing the Greek forms of Latin names, it seems to us.advisable, 
when there is a choice, to adhere to the quantity of the Latin name. 
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Thas'we should prefer Nopae'to Novpac. In many cases, however, the 
quantity is changed, e. g. in Povrovdot for Rutuli. 

‘Lycurg. vi. p. 70:21. Mr. Schaefer gives the famous vhetra of 
Lycurgus, in the text, divided thus : 

Awe ‘EdXaviov vai ’"AOnrac “Eddaviac iepiv idpvodpevor, gudac 
gvrdiayra cal wag SPakavra rprdkovra, yepovelay ody apyayéirate, 
Karaorfoavra pac tE dpac amredralew, &c. 

Inthe notes he says: * Sic interpunge : &Sdtavra, rprdxovra ‘yepov- 
ciay ovy dpyayératc Karaorncayra.” The meaning of this would be: 
“Having appointed thirty men as a council with the princes.” 

It ‘appears to us, that the old punctuation, by which rpedtxoyra is 
joined to &Bac, is far preferable. 

Lycurg. xix. “Avy mrwyol pévnre cai pr) péodw arepoc Oaripw éparénre. 
The last word is the conjecture of Coraés for éparénuey. Valckenaer 
proposes xparéy. Mr. Schaefer approves épeeivy, for ére<nry. Miiller 
Dorier, vol. ii. p. 52. conjectures épay xrijper. 

Pericl. xvi. The following lines of Teleclides are quoted, in which he 
says that the Athenians gave to Pericles 

moXEwy TE Pdpoue, adrac re wddete Tac pev Ceiv, rag O dvadvey, 
Adiva reiyn ra pév oixodopeiv, ra & avra dd KaraBadrew, 
orovodac, duvapty, Kparoc, eiphyny, trovrdy 7’ evdatpoviay re. 

There is great difficulty in filling the hiatus in the second line. Erfurdt 
read ra dé raira, understanding ra péy and ri ce to mean, “ at one 
time,” and “ at another time.” Mr. Schaefer says that this is impossible, 
and that the meaning must be the same as that of ric pev and rag ce 
in the first line. He himself proposes ra 0’ Evavra rad caraPadXevw : 
tvavra médw being used like rovvayrioy ad in Plato Phedr. p. 268. 

Alcib. xxviii. p. 338. 3. %ppee ra kaka. Mivdapoc areccova. mey- 
Gyre révdpec. cmropéopec ri xpi cpar. 

We agree completely with the following remarks of Mr. Schaefer on 
the opinion of Valckenaer, that this famous letter consists of two cho- 
liambics : 

‘“‘ Batavi commentum quoties legi, legi subridens : quippe Spartano- 
rum res illo temporis articulo ita claudicabant ipse, ut nemo ex illorum 
ducibus videatur potuisse otiari scazontibus fabricandis. Adde quod 
etiam in summo otio hic lusus erat futurus literis de re publica scriptis 
indignissimus. Quis non crederet insanire ducem qui de clade accepta 
ad civitatem scriberet éupérpwe ?” 

It may be added, moreover, that even if the first two clauses be forced 
into metre, by supposing that the first syllable of cadde is used long, 
and by inserting ye after Mivdapoc, nothing will make the two last 
clauses long enough by one syllable for a scazon. 

Aemil. Paul. i. p.415. The following line is quoted : 

ev, ped, ri robvrov yappa peifoy ay AaPore ; 

‘* Est Sophoclis versuye Tympanistis, paulo ille melius seriptus-quam 
in Stobeo. Ptlutarchi locus, quod miror, Figit Valckenarium, qui de hoc 
tragici fragmento disputat. Diatr. Euripid. p. 194. Item fugit, quod 
non miror, Brunckium et sequaces.”—Schaefer. 

Of a decree of the Roman Senate, by which 150,000 men were en- 
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slaved, ‘and seventy cities destroyed, in one day, (Aem.’ Paul. 29’) Mr. 
Schaefer observes; “Talia dogmata numero plurima velim expendant 
et ruminentur scholastici nostri, qui quecunqué foeda illa et exsecrabilis 
Romanorum aristocratia in damnum generis humani ausa est, tanquam 
karopBwpara classice scilicet antiquitatis puerorum suorum corona 
admiranda proponunt. Multa deliquit levitas Atheniensinm : sed longe 
longeque plura barbaries Romanorum.” 

These remarks on the brutal love of conquest, and systematic polity 
of unjust encroachment and aggression, which have condemned the 
Romans to an eternal infamy, are perfectly well founded : though, with 
all our admiration for that people whom the Romans were willing to 
despise as merely superior to them in all the arts of civilized life,* we must 
think that the conduct of the Athenians to their allies deserves another 
and a worse name than “levity.” To their allies the government of the 
Athenians was an unrelenting and most oppressive tyranny : and, how- 
ever we may admire the Athenian democracy, as far as the Athenian 
citizens were concerned, it must never be forgotten that to the subjects 
of Athens it was one of the worst of despotisms. 

Marcell. 20. xapynéoraloveay. For this Mr. Schaefer corrects 
Kapxneovigoveay, comparing dvmPiZew, arrexiey, orernigew, &c. We 
believe, however, that the rule given by Bentley is quite correct (Mus. 
Crit. vol. ii. p. 548), viz. that when « precedes the termination of the 
nominative dei of the noun from which the verb is derived, it ends in 
agew, otherwise in (Zev. Thus Mido, pndizer, LebOar, oxvOiZew. 
But Adofitot, Neofiacer. Xiow, yragerr, &c. Thus too Aaxedaponagery, 
a form used by Aristopanes, Fragm. 68, ed. Dindorf. where see the 
editor’s remark. Hence we would preserve the form capynéondZew, as 
being regularly formed from Kapynédmoc. 

Comparatio Lysand. cum Sylla, c. iii. p. 319. 28. otKoe Néovrec, év 
traibpy O° adwrexec. 

Mr. Schaefer has the following note: “ Ut trimeter vulgo seorsum 
ponitur. Bellus vero versus, quales a nostris criticis, gui se peritissimos 
jactant metrorum, nuper tornatos supra vidimus. Nec tamen negem hoc 
quoque proverbium olim fuisse metricum. Quantilli enim laboris est 
év vralOpy mutare in braiOpwr ?” 

It seems to us that the learned editor would have much improved this 
note by suppressing his sneer at other critics, and mentioning that the 
verse slightly altered by Plutarch is otxoe Aéovrec, év "Epéoy 2d Gdwmexec. 
See Meursius, Miscell. Lacon. iii. 2, p. 199. ; 

Alexandr. vii. Mr. Schaefer considers that the famous letters of 
Alexander and Aristotle are certainly genuine : “ ipsa brevitas ostendit 
genuinas esse.” A different judgment is passed on them by Lobeck, in 
his late admirable work on the ancient mysteries. Aglaophamus, vol. i. 
p- 162. 

We could easily extract many useful and ingenious remarks, both cri- 
tical and explanatory, from the commentary of Mr. Schaefer; but our 


* It is unnecessary to remind our readers of the famous lines of Virgil, “« Excudent 
alii,” &c. 
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space will only allow us to touch on one other subject relating to these 
notes. Mr, Schaefer is unquestionably a most able and learned critic, 
having gained by long habit an accurate and familiar knowledge of the 
Greek language. These qualities, assisted by his great industry, will 
doubtless always procure him the fame of a respectable commentator 
on Greek authors. Nevertheless, he seems to be sensitive about his 
reputation, almost to a morbid degree ; and his notes abound with 
querulous appeals against accusers and calumniators, mixed up with de- 
fences of his former works; which would come with a better grace if 
Mr. Schaefer was satisfied not to make reprisals, or to do that to others 
of which he complains so bitterly when done to himself. Against Mr. 
Hermann in particular his attacks are frequently directed, who has, no 
doubt, given him sufficient provocation; but is it necessary for us to 
remind Mr. Schaefer that nothing but self-preservation justifies a man 
in using unfair weapons to repel an unfair attack? Is it impossible to 
defend oneself honourably against a dishonourable opponent? Even if 
the general coarseness of German controversy were held to be an excuse 
for some of Mr. Schaefer's remarks, (an excuse, however, which we could 
not admit,) nothing can atone for such an affront as the following ; 

*€ Ceterum Hessii Reiskium notantis humanitatem tirones, ut in ethice 
proficiant, comparent cum inhumanitate Popponis similem Schneideri 
errorem conculcantis ferocissime prefat. ad Xenoph. Cyropzd. p, 8. 
Nec multum miror, gui sciam in quo ludo hanc castigationum urbanitatem 
didicerit.”* 

It would seem, indeed, from the disgraceful lengths to which the 
controversial writers on ancient literature have gone, that there is some- 
thing in verbal criticism which has a singularly bad moral tendency, and 
that it is impossible to write on questions of Greek criticism without 
being, at the same time, angry, petulant, and abusive. Such, at least, 
is the opinion which might be not unreasonably formed, not only from 
the angry recriminations of the early scholars, but from some of the 
literary squabbles of modern Germany ; such as those between Professors 
Boeckh and Hermann; and again, between Professors Welcker and 
Hermann ; the attacks made upon Otfried Miiller by Lange and 
Schlosser, upon Dr. Blomfield by Seidler, &c. &c. That such is not the 
necessary result of an active study of ancient literature has been proved 
by many illustrious examples to the contrary ; and there is every reason 
to believe that it should have the very contrary effect. In the mean time 
we only wish that any exhortations of ours could persuade the lovers of 
Greek criticism to lay aside their fierce controversial spirit, and to take 
away from the enemies of this study their strongest argument for saying 
that it narrows the mind, hardens the affections, and thus corrupts the 
understanding. 


* Vol. v. p. 297, and see vol. iv. p. 398, 418; vol. v. p. 22, 90, 111, 143, 149, 180, 
205, 241. Mr. Poppo was, we believe, a pupil of Mr. Hermann’s. 
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Arr. XII.—De Roberti Wacii Carmine, quod inscribitur Brutus, Com- 
mentatio.. Scripsit L. Abrahams, AA. LL. May., in Regia disci- 
plinarum Nauticarum Academia Preceptor. Hafiie. 1828. 8vo. 
(A Disquisition upon Robert Wace’s Poem, entitled Le Brut, by L, 
Abrahams, &c. &c.) Copenhagen. 


We had occasion in a former Number to express our regret, that our 
Ener Antiquaries should have resigned to their French rivals the 
credit of giving to the reading public of the present day Wace’s Roman 
DE Rov, a poem which belongs equally to both nations; its language 
being old French, and its subject the history of Norman kings and their 
ancestors, written, as it should seem, by the desire of—certainly at the 
court of—our Henry the Second; whilst its author was our country- 
man, not by construction merely as owing allegiance to the king of 
England on account of his French dominions, but as a native of the 
island of Jersey. Our regrets are renewed and increased when we see 
Brut of the same author, which, except in language, is altogether Eng- 
lish, (being a poetical, or at least, a versified history of England, from 
its first settlement by Brutus, the great grandson of Aineas, to the 
final establishment of the Saxons in this country, and their conversion 
to Christianity,) brought into notice by a Dane, who is thereunto in- 
cited by the connection of those Saxon conquerors with Denmark. 
Herr Abrahams thus explains the circumstances and motives that led 
to his undertaking the publication. 


“When visiting Paris a few months since, and there occupied with in- 
quiries into the origin of the French language, I further proposed to myself to 
examine and make extracts from whatever I should find amongst the MSS. 
that might illustrate or relate to the history of our country. Having been 
previously engaged with the poets of Southern France, I now, therefore, 
turned my mind to the lays of the Northern poets, who both wrote in a lan- 
guage bearing more affinity to modern French, and took for the ground-work 
of their lays subjects connected with the history of various nations, more espe- 
cially of our own. Amongst others, I lit upon the Roman pe Brut of Robert 
Wace, which, with the exception of a few fragments, and those not critically 
collated and corrected, has never yet been edited, although perhaps the oldest 
composition after the Romane language had been formed, and cultivated in a 
literary sense. This poem, transcribed from five copies in the Bibliotheque du 
Roi* at Paris, I purposed to publish, and in order to afford our own country- 
men a specimen of it, to translate into Danish the portion recording the 
deeds achieved in Britain by our ancestors, the natives of the Cimbric Cher- 
sonnesus, under the conduct of Hengist and Horsa. But now, when the ap- 
proaching academical anniversary offers to the literary student an occasion of 
trying his powers in some curious investigation, I resolved not to miss the 
opportunity, but diligently to prepare my essay, such as it is, in the form of an 
aceurate disquisition, in which I might treat of the life and writings of the 
poet, and briefly illustrate his. poetical and historical merits, give some speci- 


* Ifthe learned author means to publish a complete edition of Le Brut, we trust he 
will previously compare his copy with the MSS. of it which exist in this country. 
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mens of the language he employed, adding the argument of the whole poem, 
to render the portions contained in this fragment the more intelligible,”’ , 


Accordingly the sort of prize essay before us, (of course, as.an aca- 
demical exercise, written in Latin,) consists of five separate disquisi- 
tions of the argument of the Roman, and of some 7 or 800-lines‘of the 
poem, with a Danish version. The disquisitions treat of Wace him- 
self, his name, history, and writings, of the language in which he 
wrote, and of the historical and poetical value of his works. With 
respect to the poet himself, the information being chiefly drawn from 
the Roman pe Rov, we have already given the essence of it in our 
review ‘of that publication,* and shall now merely observe, that the 
name of Wace is established by both poems, in which the author con- 
stantly speaks of himself as Maistre Wace, to the utter discomfiture 
of the partizans of Gace, Gasse, Westace, and Hnuistace, &c. 

The language in which Wace wrote offers more curious matter for 
discussion. He himself calls it Romans, although it is really old 
French, or what is usually denominated Langue d’Oil, in contradistine- 
tion to the Langue d’Oc or Romans. The latter name probably re- 
mained common to both dialects—using the word in its comprehensive, 
philological sense, for some time after their separation. Indeed the 
ingenious French editor of the Cuorx prs Porstzs pes Trousapours, 
M. Raynouard, conceives, and assuredly upon plausible grounds, that 
all the languages considered as corruptions of Latin, bear to their com- 
mon parent the relation of descendants rather than of children, all of 
them being derived immediately from the Romans, which once prevailed 
throughout Italy, France, and Spain. But this is no place to discuss 
the learned Frenchman's views ; and of our Danish editor’s essay upon 
the subject it may be enough to say, that after describing in the usual 
way the formation of the language by the admixture of German con- 
querors with the degenerate Romanized Gauls, he further ascribes 
great influence therein to the Normans. He observes, that nothing 
had been written, in the Langue d’Oil at least, prior to their establish- 
ment in France; that the 7roubadours speak of those who wrote in 
Normans, and he points out many words of Icelandic or Norse origin, 
of which some are now obsolete, but others are still part of the lan- 
guage—such as hair from the Norse hata. Should the reader be startled 
by the idea of attributing the literary cultivation of northern France to 
the Hyperborean pirates, he must recollect, that however barbarous in 
their belligerent capacity, those devastators of all peaceful coasts were 
deeply imbued with the love of song, and the desire of having their 
achievements recorded, like those of their forefathers, by their scadds, 
who not unfrequently accompanied the Sea Kings in their expeditions; 
circumstances which render our Professor’s theory not improbable, 
though it cannot be denied, that most of the words in question might 
have been previously introduced by the Franks. 

Wace’s poetical merit is as much over-rated by his Danish editor as 
it has been undervalued by others. The simplicity of the old master’s 


* Number III, page 90, 
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style certainly possesses an appropriate charm, and his common-place 
truisms and his prolixity are occasionally relieved by spirited passages 
and graphic descriptions; but we should look vainly in Wace for the 
high strain of poetry of the Scandinavian Scalds, to whom Abrahams 
ascribes the origin of the lais of the Trouveres. If he be in the right, 
the northern imagination must have grievously degenerated in southern 
climes, 

Wace’s historical value his present editor considers in a twofold 
light. With regard to the events recorded in his narrative, and taken 
by him from the songs of British bards, and from Old Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, notwithstanding the gravity with which our editor dis- 
cusses them, there can hardly, at the present time of day, be two opi- 
nions. But if Wace be no authority for what, even when he wrote, 
was the past, he is an invaluable authority for the then present, of 
which he did not mean to write. Like all the poets of the 12th and 
13th centuries, he ascribes the manners and customs of his own times 
to his personages, whosoever they may be, and whensoever they may 
have lived, and consequently from his pictures of Brutus and Hengist, 
we learn to know the court of Henry the Second. 

The argument of the Roman is far too long (it occupies nearly 30 
pages) for us to give any account of it beyond what we have already 
said of the general subject, and we proceed to the portion of the poem 
here published, with its Danish version. Of the latter, it will suffice 
to say, that it is executed with the requisite simplicity, with great fide- 
lity to the spirit, and as much to the letter as may perhaps be compa- 
tible with a strict adherence in rhyme, to the length and number of 
lines of the original. That such a translation should not always 
preserve the peculiar turn of expression, is inevitable; we should 
scarcely have judged it worth noticing, had we not observed with some 
surprise, that the translator, for the sake of the rhyme, has not scru- 
pled to make the pugnacious Hengist speak of being frightened. To 
be sure, he is trying to dupe Vortigern when he does so, but the words 
Wace puts into his mouth are, that he cannot sleep in safety out of a 
fortress. We take as our specimen of this old romance, the murder of 
the Britons upon Salisbury Plain, the shortest complete incident in 
the Danish editor’s fragment. 


“ And now to Salisbury’s wide plain, 
To Amesbury Abbey’s proud domain, 
Britons and Saxons take their way 
Upon th’ appointed first of May. 

The Saxons Hengist taught and bid 
To bring beneath their garments hid 
Their knives that cut on either side; 
But peaceful seeming to abide 

Whilst he harangues the British band, 
Till all shall intermingled stand. 
Neme iuer Sexes! then he'll shout, 
Words senseless to the Briton rout; 
Then every man shall draw his knife 
And take his Briton-neighbour’s life. 
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When at the solemn conference, 
Mingled with seeming negligence, 

All sit—in honest peaceful guise 
Unarmed the Britons—Hengist cries 
Nim iuer Ser! Then each man drew 
His knife, and his next neighbour slew. 
But Hengist by the mantle grasped 

King Vortigern, with strong arm clasped, 
And saved him from the murd’rous dirk, 
Leaving to others slaughter’s work. 
Those others with unwearying stroke 
Clean through the folds of hood and cloak 
Deep piercing bowels, piercing breast, 
Gave not their knives an instant’s rest. 
Within, without, they fall. Outspread 
Four hundred and threescore lie dead, 
The wealthiest, stoutest of that day— 
As many more fled thence away, 
Lab’ring with stones to guard their lives. 
Eldolf, an Earl of Gloucester, strives 
With a huge stake, luckily found 

Beside his foot, his foes to wound; 

Who brought it there I cannot tell— 
But with that stake he guards him well, 
Lays many Saxons on the plain, 

And seventy has quickly slain. 

Earl Eldolf, who was bold and strong, 
So scattered with his stake the throng, 
That through them he unwounded went: 
After him many knives were sent, 

But all fell short. He reached his steed, 
A horse of passing strength and speed, 
And from the scene of murder hied 

To Gloucester town well fortified. 

The Saxons would the King have slain; 
But Hengist shouted then amain, 
Forbear the King! My good lord still, 
Who for my sake has borne much ill, 
And as my son-in-iaw by me 

Must be defended—yet shall he 

Into our hands his cities give, 

And castles too, if he would live.” 


We imagine that our readers, contented with this specimen, will 
readily dispense with our working up into such metre and rhyme, the 
names of the cities and counties with which Vortigern, upon this occa- 
sion, purchased his life of his kindly considerate father-in-law. We 
should like, however, to add the revenge, subsequently taken by Earl 
Eldolf upon Hengist for this act of treachery and antbn But Wace 


does not tell his stories shortly, and this article is already quite long 
enough for the size of the pamphlet under review. 
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Art, XTII.—Nowvelles Tables Astranomiques et Hydrographiques. Par 
V, Bagay, Professeur d’Hydrographie. Paris, 1830. 4to. 


From the state to which science has been advanced, its future progress 
must be slow ; not only do the quantities to be deterinined require years 
of the most accurate observation, but the caleulations dependent thereon 
must receive a development involving a degree of labour which com- 
paratively few are disposed to encounter: hence the vast accumulation 
of unreduced observations, totally useless in their present state, but con- 
taining ample riches to reward any indefatigable explorer with an incli- 
nation to work so difficult a mine. Good tables may be regarded as 
the steam engines by which this is to be effected, and the person who 
erects a new one may be esteemed a benefactor to science, not merely in 
proportion to the immediate advantage accruing to any particular branch, 
but to the general increase of the available stock. For the use of every 
department in which calculation is necessary, innumerable tables have 
been published, but the very great expense necessarily attendant upon 
producing them, has rendered the number of correct ones extremely 
limited, while the rest are of a most inferior description. At present, 
indeed, perfect reliance can be placed upon no tables that have not stood 
the test of experience, and of which the perhaps unavoidable errors have 
received from successive generations the requisite correction. Hence 
arises the infinite value of Mr. Babbage’s machine, which, computing 
almost every possible variety of combination, and printing what it has 
computed, precludes every error, both of calculation and of the press. 
This engine, by far the finest specimen of human ingenuity extant, must 
determine the direction which mathematical science will take; its in- 
fallibility being known, the object will be to bring every expression 
within the range of its power. All that is requisite for that purpose 
seems to be, that the numbers to be calculated should have some order 
of differences constant. It was generally supposed that this was limited 
to the sixth or under; more extended investigation has removed that 
limit, and we believe that the capabilities of this transcendent piece of 
mechanism have not been, nor can be ascertained To advert to the 
subject which has elicited these remarks: for the use of the mariner, 
hydrographer and surveyor, various collections of tables have been 
published as auxiliaries, more or less perfect, in determining the lati- 
tude, longitude, time &c. and with a greater or less degree of trouble to 
the person who employs them; but till the appearance of the present 
volume, there was none which, comprehending within itself all that was 
required for the purpose, superseded the necessity of reference to any 
other books, an astronomical ephemeris of course excepted. 

There is an able practical introduction concerning the different phe- 
nomena of the globe and of the heavens, with the instruments employed 
in examining them, together with the method of verifying and correcting 
the instruments in question—also an explanation of the tables. And 
here the reproach generally so well applied to French books is com- 
pletely avoided, for numerous examples, perspicuously arranged, show 
the manner of performing every calculation. There are thirty-three 
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tables, beside those of sines, cosines, tangents, and cotangents, to every 
second of the quadrant, to seven places of decimals, These last,nev 
having been published, except by Taylor, whose work is scarce and éx- 
pensive, impart very great additional value to the present volame, and 
msure for it the patronage of all scientific men. Of the other tables some 
are altogether new, several much improved, and in all the system of in- 
troducing a character to denote when any change takes place in the 
index or first part of the decimals is a most admirable precaution. On 
the whole we cannot speak too highly of this work, the great quantity 
of most useful matter it contains, the compact but clear arrangement 
and above all its paradoxical cheapness are claims to public support 
which cannot be overlooked; and from our personal experience: of its 
advantages we say with sincerity that this most meritorious volume 
should be in the hands of all who are engaged in mathematical and as- 
tronomical computation. 


Art. XIV.—Antichita Romantiche d'Italia. Epoca prima. Della 
condizione economica, morale e politica degli Italiani nei bassi_ tempi, 
Epoca seconda. Ne’ tempi Municipali. Opera di Defendente e 
Giuseppe Sacchi. 2 vols. 8vo. Milano. 1828-9. 


Tue authors of this work have undertaken to illustrate, in a series of 
essays, the social, political, and economical condition of the Italians 
during the middle ages, an appellation by which are included no less than 
a thousand years, from the beginning of the fifth to the end of the fif- 
teenth centuries. This long era they divide into the dark or lower 
ages, the period of which terminates about the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, a period of ignorance and barbaric rule ; and into municipal ages, 
which begin with the eleventh century, when the Italian cities, having 
obtained their freedom or charters, constituted themselves into so many 
municipal states, first with a popular government, and afterwards under 
the sway of some ambitious and successful citizen. This latter was a 
period of regeneration, of modern Italian independence, speaking in a 
national sense, which was terminated by the unprincipled interference, 
first, of the French under Charles VIII., and areniil of the Emperor 
Charles V., who gave the final blow to the liberties of Italy, and made 
that fine country an apanage of Spain. 

The indefatigable Muratori collected immense materials on this im- 
portant subject, which form a real mine for the exploration of subse- 
quent historians. But Muratori’s works are chiefly intended for the 
learned; they are too voluminous, and their matter too multifarious to 
suit the capacity of common readers. The two cousins Sacchi—one of 
whom, Defendente, is already favourably known by several works of 
light literature*—are now labouring to render the history of the middle 
ages intelligible to the Italians in general, who are as yet but little read 
in this part of their national annals, in which alone, however, they can 
find the real origin and causes of their present soci] state.’ We are 


* La Pianta de’ Sospiri, and Oriele, or Letters of two Lovers; both of them novels. 
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lad to see them turning their attention to those dark and turbulent 
times, with which their existence as a modern people began; they will 
derive from them practical lessons, better adapted to their condition, 
than from the beautiful classical recollections of Roman greatness, to 
which our present manners and ideas bear but little analogy or sympa- 


The first volume of the work before us treats of the architecture— 
and first of the church architecture—used in Italy during the dark 
ages—of the conversion of Pagan temples and Basilica into churches 
—the origin of the catacombs, and of the other sanctuaries erected by 
the early Christians under the name of confessiones, sacraria, and testi- 
monia. Of those early sanctuaries still existing, the Basilica of San 
Clemente, at Rome, that of S. Paolo, lately destroyed in part by fire, 
the Church of Sta. Prisca, on the Aventine, that of St. Stefano 
Rotondo, on the Coelian Mount, and the famous Basilica dedicated to 
St. Ambrose, at Milan, are the most remarkable. Our authors then 
proceed to speak of the churches raised under the dominion of the 
Longobards in the north of Italy, and give a full description of the 

rincipal ones, ‘They then treat of the symbolic art among the early 

hristians, which they define as the representation of dogmas, mysteries, 
and religious truths, by means of determinate forms, images, and cyphers, 
in the architecture of their churches, a sort of mystic science which the 
initiated alone understood. This science was divided into Hermetick 
and Orphic, the first referring to the plan and shape of the church, the 
number of angles and faces it presented, and the second, or Orphic, 
consisting in the ornaments and other accessories, regulating the colour 
and quality of the materials employed, the disposition of the cyphers 
or monograms sculptured over the gates and other parts of the build- 
ing, the Rene of animals and other sculptural ornament, all having 
a mystical meaning. And the authors quote repeatedly the epistles 
De Angelica Hierarchia, and De Theologia Symbolica, attributed to 
St. Dionysius Areopagita, but which in fact were written by the Bishop 
Synesius, who lived in the fifth century. The whole of this chapter, 
pp. 188-76, is full of curious and interesting investigations. 

Speaking of the civil and domestic architecture under the Longo- 
bards, the authors observe that little can be known of their style, as 
we have but few remaining traces of it. Here they take an opportunity 
of digressing into the character of the Longobardian rule in Italy, 
which, by many writers, and even by Muratori, has been spoken of 
favourably, as of an epoch of repose and happiness for the country. 
Tiraboschi was the first to throw doubts on this assertion, and lately 
the impartial and clear-sighted Manzoni, in his excellent dissertation 
annexed to his Adelchis, demonstrated its fallacy. The work before 
us shows that the Longobards were, and continued to be, ruthless, 
ignorant, and capricious barbarians, to the very last period of their 
dominion, that they treated their subject Italians, or eae as they 
called them, in the most oppressive manner, and historical demonstra- 
tions are given of their tyrannical and oppressive sway. Although we 
suspect that the authors have assumed more than can be proved, yet we 
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think that there is truth on their side. It certainly appears that of all 
the barbaric conquerors of Italy, the Goth, Theodoric, was the only 
one who was really benevolent to the Italians, and that his reign was 
the only breathing period for that oppressed people between the death 
of Theodosius and the advent of Charlemagne. 

Vol. LI. treats of the second, or Municipal epoch of the Italian 
States. The authors here enter into greater details of their festivals, 
which he classes into military; religious; popular, such as games, 
masquerades, &c.; patrician, on occasion of marriages; feasts of 
gallantry, courts of love, introduced into Southern Italy by the Pro- 
vencals who followed Charles of Anjou; rustic or Agrarian festivals, 
such as that of planting the May-tree; and historical commemorations 
and homages, chiefly kept in the feudal districts and castles of the Ap- 
pennines. The celebrated tribute of the white hackney from the King 
of Naples to the Pope belongs to this last category. 

In the seventh chapter the writers trace the influence of their various 
festivals on the minds and character of the Italians, as well as on the 
creation of their heroic poetry or romances of chivalry. The Italians 
chose foreign names for their heroes, because they derived their legends 
of Charlemagne and his times from France, which was the seat of chi- 
valry, an institution that never spread far or took firm root in Italy. 

The latter part of the second volume is entirely on the origin, pro- 
gress, and decay of the municipal communities in Italy during the 
middle ages, the first idea of which was perhaps derived from the insti- 
tution of the commune even under the Romans. 


We expect that this interesting series of essays will not stop here, 
and that the authors will persevere in their object of elucidating the 
civil history of the Italian people during the middle ages. 


Art. XV.—Aniologia Straniera. 8vo. 1830. Torino, Pomba. 


Tuts is a Foreign Review and Miscellany, which has been lately started 
at Turin, and which, we think, deserves commendation, both for the ex- 
cellence of its plan and the merit of its execution. It must be a matter 
of deep regret to all lovers of intellectual improvement, that at a time 
when most of the European nations, and even some of those of the New 
World, are ardently rivalling each other in the pursuit of useful know- 
ledge, and rapidly advancing in civilization, Italy alone, once the great 
fosterer of science and art, should, as it were, withdraw from the race, 
and gradually fall into the rear. We are not, perhaps, like one of our 
contemporaries, prepared to call the South of Europe the ‘‘ Dead Sea of 
literature ;” but we cannot deny, that whilst every corner of the North 
has lately contributed important additions to our knowledge, Italy has 
added little to the common stock. Those, however, who know how her 
rulers, both religious and civil, strive to fetter her mind, will not be, sur- 
prised at her present depression. The best periodicals on this side of 
the Alps, and the standard works of which northern literature is justly 
proud, are cither entirely excluded from the peninsula, or considerably 
impeded in their circulation; some on account of their principles; 
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others in consequence of mere occasional allusions to religion or politics ; 
and the remaining ones because they have not the honour to be known 
at the custom-house. Thus severed from the \rest of mankind, and 
taught by the sufferings of Silvio Pellico, Rormagnosi;, Rossi, Gioia, 
Foscolo, Botta, and others, to abandon every useful pursuit, the Italians 
have been compelled to fritter away their ingenuity in endless) discus- 
sions on the genius of their language; in the ‘disputes between. the 
classicists and romanticists, and on other subjects equally frivolous, / It 
is, however, probable, that the patriotic undertaking of Mr, Pomba will 
do much towards working a change in these matters, for : by: such 
means Italy may keep pace with the daily march of intellect abroad, 
without alarming her oppressors with the frightful presence of foreign 
publications: and the geographical situation of Piedmont) is; highly 
favourable to an undertaking of this description. The Antologia Stra- 
niera is a collection of articles of general interest, judiciously selected 
from foreign periodicals, abridged and condensed when too long, and 
adapted, of course, to the views of a censorship, when they are found 
too free. In this last respect, however, we are happy to say that we do 
not as yet see any ground of complaint: the numbers before us evince 
a freedom of thought which gave us real satisfaction; and we must 
confess that in allowing their publication the Piedmontese government 
has shown more wisdom and liberality than we gave it credit for. 
Amongst the articles contained in the first number, there are four 
selected from English Reviews, viz. on the Progress of Political Opinions 
in Great Britain, from the Edinburgh: on Vegetable Physiology, from 
the same: on the Pursuit of Truth, from the Westminster ; and on the 
Principles of Elocution, from the North American. There are, besides, 
some short notices extracted from periodicals of less importance ; and 
an original letter from London, giving a fair account of the proceedings 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in this country, 
and its publications, accompanied with some laudatory remarks on Mr. 
Brougham, which we certainly were not prepared to see emanating from 
the press of an Italian state enjoying the paternal advantage of a censor- 
ship. 


Arr. XVI.—Prophete Minores, perpetua annotatione illustrata x D 
Petro Four. Ackermann, Vienne. 1830. 8vo. pp. 806. 


Tus is a useful commentary on the Minor Prophets. The author, who 
does not lay claim to much originality, offers it as a compilation, princi- 
pally from the labours of preceding expositors and commentators, whose 
works may not be accessible to many biblical students. He professes to 
have made great use of the cognate dialects for the explanation of the 
more difficult forms of Hebrew words; and, in addition to the Septua- 
gint Greek and Vulgate Latin versions; he has made ample use of the 
more ancient interpreters (but without neglecting modern critical expo- 
sitors), fot the express purpose of showing that they were not quite so 
ignorant of the trac principles of interpretation, as some modern writers 
have imagined. To these Dr. Ackermann has added his-own philolo- 
gical observations, wherever they appeared to be necessary. Critical 
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discussions: respecting the authors, genuineness and canonical authority 
of the» several books, are desiguedly omitted, as the author refers for 
these topics to his ‘‘ Introductio in Libros Canonicos Veteris Federis,” 
which’ appeared at Vienna in 1825. This last mentioned work, how- 
ever, (our readers ought to be apprised,) is nothing more than an ex- 
purgated edition of the late eminently learned Dr. John Jahn’s “ Intro- 
ductio in Libros Sacros V eteris Faderis in compendium redaecta,” published 
at Vienna in! 1804, and which, by a decree of Pope Pius VII., dated 
August 26; 1822, was put into the Index Expurgatorius, and prohibited 
to be read by all who are in communion with the Romish Church. 


Ant. XVII.—Nooum Testamentum Grace. Textum ad fidem testium 
criticorum recensuit, lectionum familias subjecit, e Gracis Codicibus manu- 
scriptis qui in Europe ct Asie Bibliothecis reperiuntur fere omnibus, e 
Versiomibus antiquis, Conciliis, Sanctis Patribus, et Scriptoribus Ecclesi- 
asticis quibuscunque, vel primo vel iterum collatis, copias criticas addidit, 
atque coniitionem horum testium criticorum historiamque textus Novi Tes- 
tamenti in Prolegomenis fusius exposuit, preterea Synaxaria codicum 
K. M. 262. 274. typis exscribenda curavit Dr. J. Mart. Augustinus 
Scholz. Vol. I. IV Evangelia complectens. Lipsie. 1830. 4to. 

WE cannot close this Number of our Journal without introducing to the 

notice of our readers this first volume of the most important critical edi- 

tion of the New Testament that ever was given to the public, but which 
was received too late to admit of any detailed account being given of it 
at present. Dr, Scholz announced his undertaking at least ten years 
since, and its appearance has for the last four or five years been anxi- 
ously expected by biblical scholars. The latest edition of the entire 

Greek Testament, with critical apparatus, was that published at Halle, 

for the second time, in 1796—1806, by Dr. John James Griesbach, who, 

besides consulting the works of the ancient Greek and Latin Fathers and 
ancient versions, exhibited in a compendious form the various readings 

which had been collected by preceding editors, or by himself, from 355 

MSS. A third edition of the first volume of Griesbach’s Greek Testa- 

ment appeared at Berlin, in 1827, under the superintendence of Dr. 

David Schulz, who gave the various readings of seven additional MSS. 

But the labours of both these editors have been surpassed by Dr. Scholz, 

of Bonn upon the Rhine, who, after visiting and collating the MSS, 

preserved in the libraries in various parts of Europe and Asia, has given 
the results of a portion of bis laborious researches in the present volume, 
which contains the Greek text of the fonr Gospels, with many rHousaNnns 
of various readings collected from 674 MSS. including Evangelisteria, or 
lessons extracted from the Gospels. Of these MSS. not fewer than 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO have, for the first time, been col- 

lated (some of them partially) by Dr. Scholz. 

Copious Prolegomena are prefixed, which contain a treasure of sacred: 
criticism. They treat.on the uncorrupt preservation of the sacred text 
of the New Testament during the first two centuries of the Christian 
era, on its subsequent corruption by copyists and grammarians, on the 

YOL. VI. NO. XI, $ 
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two ‘classes or families to which the MSS, may be referred, on the 
labours of preceding editors, and of Dr. Scholz himself, in restoring the 
genuine text of the New Testament. Some observations then follow on 
the mode in which ancient MSS. are written, and divided for reading in 
churches; on the subscriptions attached to them; on the chapters and 
canons of Eusebius; on the order of the several books, and on the cri- 
tical aids of which the editor availed himself in preparing his catalogue 
of MSS. To these details succeeds a special account of the MSS, actu- 
ally collated, distinguishing those which had been collated by others from 
such as were examined by himself; together with particulars respecting 
the ancient versions, fathers, ecclesiastical writers, and the acts of coun- 
cils, all of which were consulted in collecting the various readings. 
The last chapter of the Prolegomena contains some very curious and 
important observations on ascertaining the genuine text, in which he 
establishes the theory, that there are only two classes of instruments or 
documents for the text of the New Testament; viz. 1. The Constan- 
tinopolitan class, which comprises all the MSS. written within the limits 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, or which were destined for litur- 
gical use; and 2. The Alexandrine class, so called from its text having 
originated in Alexandria. This class contains MSS. written in the south 
of France, in Sicily, Egypt, and elsewhere ; but, presenting a text dif- 
ferent from that which was generally received, they neither were nor 
could be employed in divine service. This chapter is, perhaps, the most 
curious part of Dr. Scholz’s Prolegomena, and will doubtless particularly 
engage the attention of biblical scholars. 

The Prolegomena, which fill 172 pages, conclude with an account of 
the mode adopted by Dr. Scholz in the arrangement of the various read- 
ings, and an explanation of the contractions and marks used by him. 
The four Gospels fill 452 pages. The text, which is that generally 
called the textus receptus, is judiciously printed in paragraphs, carefully 
punctuated, with the numbers of chapters and verses placed in the 
margin; and below this are disposed the various readings, with the 
authorities for them very clearly and commodiously exhibited in two 
columns, in the following order; viz. 1. Those MSS. which are of the 
greatest antiquity, and written in uncial or capital letters; these are de- 
noted by letters of the alphabet: 2. MSS. written in cursive or ordinary 
Greek characters: 3. Evangelisteria, or lesson-books; these two classes 
of MSS. are referred to by Arabic figures: 4. The ancient versions, 
both oriental and occidental: and 5. Last of all come the quotations 
from the New Testament which are found in the acts of councils and 
the writings of Greek and Latin Fathers. By way of appendix, Dr. 
Scholz has added the Synaxarion * of the MS. denoted by the letter K, 
(the Codex Cyprius,) of the ninth century; and the Menologion* found 


* Synazarion is the name of an ecclesiastical book in use among the members of the 
Greek Church : it contains a very brief notice of their saints, and also a concise expla- 
nation of the subject of each festival which is celebrated. A Menologion is the same 
among the Greeks as a Martyrology or Calendar of Saints with the Latin or Romish 
Church, which contains an indication (for it can scarcely be termed a biographical no- 
tice) of the saints for every day of the month throughout the year; and also a comme- 
moration of those saints of whom no lives are extant, and for whose anniversaries no 
special office is appointed. 
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in the MS. denoted by the letter M, both of which are in the Royal 
Library at Paris, and for the first time have been collated throughout by 
Dr. Scholz: This Synaxarion and Menologion fill forty-nine pages, at 
the foot of which he has exhibited the variations found in the MSS. 
numbered 262 and 274, both of the tenth century, and preserved in the 
same library. The typographical execution of the volume is singularly 
neat. 

The ‘preceding is confessedly a brief outline of the contents of this 
important addition to our stores of Sacred Literature, of which we hope 
to offer to our readers a more detailed account on the publication of the 
second volume. Sincerely do we hope that the learned and laborious 
editor may be enabled to finish his great undertaking at no very distant 
period of time; and that he will receive that meed of approbation, to 
which he is so justly entitled, from every one who is capable of appreci- 
ating the patient attention and minute labour, which are necessary to 
the production of so arduous a work. 


Nortce To CorresponvENTS.—In a note to page 670 of our last Number, 
we find we were guilty of an act of unintentional injustice to Lord Holland, in 
charging him with having drawn the whole of the reasoning, and all the mate- 
rial statements, of his speech in the House of Lords on the 12th of February, 
from our pages, without any acknowledgment. We have since learned, from 
the most unquestionable authority, that his lordship did allude, and in very 
handsome terms, to our publication, for the single fact which he drew exclu- 
sively from it. Had we been aware, at the time, of this acknowledgment, we 
should certainly have made no drawback from the expression of our admiration 
of his very able speech on that occasion, and of our gratification at the coinci- 
dence between the line of argument pursued by the noble lord and our own. 
That coincidence was on our part too hastily ascribed to the previous reading 
of our article; but Lord Holland’s resources, both of ingenuity and reasoning, 
are such as to require no such aid. It is difficult for any one who takes part 
in discussions of general interest to ascertain what portion of his argument is 
derived from the communication of others, and what from his own reflection 
and suggestions; and where persons agree in their views of a subject very 
nearly, it is not unlikely that their mode of urging the opinions which they 
have in common, will occasionally be the same. We regret that we could not 
sooner perform the act of reparation which Lord Holland is entitled to from‘us. 


Owing to the Editor not having seen the last proof of the article on Greece in our 
last Number, a few errors have crept in, which the reader is requested to correct with 
his pen. 

Page 675, line 17, for the Vrachori read Vrachori. 

677 .. 28, for inventricis read inventrices. 

689 .. 23, the words ‘a display of” should be transposed to line 21, before 
“* pedantic twaddle.” 

690 .. 23, for wodunospin read grodvKoipayen. 

695 .. 27, dele “ for cultivating mental improvement,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XT, 


DENMARK. 


Proressor Mixer, of Copenhagen, is publishing under the title of dnémo- 
ne, a collection of historical monuments and portraits of the great men of 
enmark; afterwards he means to publish a Danish Pantheon, or Biography 

of Illustrious Danes, in which he will dwell more particularly on those. who 

lived during the last three centuries. He has announced a History of Danish 

Literature from the introduction of printing to the present time. 


FRANCE. 


A valuable collection of Autographs of celebrated characters has been pub- 
lishing at Paris for a considerable time past in numbers, and is now brought 
to a completion, in three quarto volumes. It is entitled Isographie des Hommes 
Célébres, and contains several hundred fac-simile autograph letters and signa- 
tyres. Next to the passion for collecting the portraits, that of amassing speci- 
mens of the handwriting of great men seems to us one of the most pleasing 
and natural which it is possible to indulge; in the opinion of some the writing 
affords as good materials for judging the character as “ the human face di- 
vine.” Whoever wishes to know how to turn those materials to account, 
should study the little manual provided for his use under the title of L’ Art de 
juger les Hommes par leur Ecriture, which treats the subject as a branch of the 
science of physiognomy. The pursuit of autograph collecting is, however, a 
very expensive one, as well as difficult to indulge, and it falls to the lot of few 
persons to possess the means, the taste, or the opportunities of gratifying it 
like Mr. Dawson Turner, or Mr. Upcott. To the indefatigable research of the 
last named gentleman, English literature is already under very high obligations, 
for’ had it not been for him we should, in all probability, have never seen the 
curious and interesting Memoirs of Evelyn and Pepys. ‘The former gentle- 
man, if we mistake not, had the intention of selecting from his ample stores and 
publishing a Collection of Autographs of all the English Sovereigns, male and 
female, from the earliest to the present time; we know not whether he still 
means to fulfil it. Many years back Mr. Thane, a printseller, published, under 
the title of British Autography, a collection of portraits of celebrated English 
characters, with their autographs under each portrait, and literary illustrations, 
which, we believe, is now become a rare book. And Mr. Bowyer Nichols is 
now publishing, if he has not already completed it, another collection confined 
to British autographs alone. That which is now before as has been made with 
considerable taste and judgment; the mechanical part of it is extremely well 
executed; and as the selection is not confined to French characters, but em- 
braces ’g considerable number of the great men of all countries, we do not 
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know where the young autograph collector could so easily and at so little ex- 
pense gratify his penchant for such memorials of the illustrious dead. Among 
the original letters never before published, of which there are a good many, we 
find one of Edmund Burke to the Comtesse de Montrond, which is very cha- 
racteristic of that great man;, with a of it we shal] conclude this notice... 

@ dnd hiker to toa} M ath, feb hiking “ab well t ay Padec ing as 
they deserve. As to the rest, nothing but the most unpardonable vanity could 
make me conceive that I shall deserye the high things you are pleased to speak 
of my feeble endeavour in the cause of justice. In what you have said with 
regard to them, [ read nothing, but your love for your country and your ex- 
treme generosity, which lead you=te-exaggerate the value of every endeavour 
to serve it in its present unhappy situation. In that light I receive the com- 
pliments, which in their excess do so much honour to the noble qualities of the 
mind that dictates them. I certainly would do more if I could; but I am a 
very private man, totally destitute of authority and importance in the state, 
and am, perhaps, not perfectly well with those who possess its powers. I 
have given all to the cause, which a man without authority can give, bis un- 
biassed opinion, his honest advice, and his best reasons. Alas! Madam, it is 
not to me, or to such services as can come from me, that the persecuted honour 
of France must apply. Nothing more can be said. Something must be done. 
You have an armed tyranny to deal with; and nothing but arms can pull it 
down. Aided by these, reason may resume its natural authority: without 
them, by frequent repetition it loses its force; by frequent failure, it loses its 
credit. When such men as the Abbé Maury, Messrs. Cazalas, the Bishops of 
Aix, Clermont and Nancy; such men as M. Lally-Tolendal, and M. Mounier, 
and M. de Calonne, with all possible force of eloquence in their own language, 
and with the most masterly knowledge of their own affairs, have produced 
little or no effect, what can be expected from me, a stranger, writing in a fo- 
reign language, with sentiments not so powerful in themselves, and weakened 
still more by the secondary medium through which they must pass to the ears 
of Frenchmen?! 

Your most obedient, 
and obliged humble Servant, 
Epmunp Burke.” 
BeconsFrecp, Jan. 25, 1791. 
a Mme. la Comtesse de Montrond. 


The French translation of Savigny’s History of the Roman Law during the 
Middle Ages, ey announced in eight volumes, is now to be comprised 


in four, of which two have already appeared. As this translation appears in 
a certain degree under the author’s sanction, (indeed it is to contain correc- 
tions and additions furnished by himself,) he was applied to in consequence 
of an opinion expressed by some critics to the translator, that it would injure 
the popularity of the work in France if the second part were given entire, M, 
Savigny, in reply, stated it as his opinion that the first three volumes were not 
susceptible of abridgment or retrenchment, but that the three last could easily 
be reduced, as to which he would readily give his advice. In consequence, 
the first three volumes will be a literal translation from the German, and the 
fourth will be a condensation of the three last volumes. of the original, 


A numerous and fashionable auditory was recently assembled at Baron, de 
Ferussac’s to hear M. Champollion give an account of his researches and dis- 
coveries in Egypt, from which he has just returned, Nothing, it is said, can 
be-«more interesting than, the identity of the facts, recorded, by Moses, Herodo- 
tus, Manetho, Tacitus, &c., and established by the discoveries of M. Cham- 
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pollion, which will, ere long, be submitted to the public in a manner suitable 
to their importance. [We wish M. Champollion and his friends would spare 
us all their preliminary puffs; let him publish his discoveries as fast as he can, 
and leave the learned world to judge of their truth and importance.—Ep. | 


A French Ecclesiastical Biography is announced for publication, in 81 vols. 


8vo. Each volume is to include one diocese, and the one devoted to that of 
Paris is promised immediately. 


M. D’Arlincourt, after a long silence, is about to publish another romance, 
in 4 large vols. under the title of The Rebels under Charles V. 


Baron Von Stackelberg announces a work to be entitled Costumes et Usages 
des Peuples de la Gréce Moderne, gravis d’apres les dessins exécutés sur les lieux 
en 1811; contenant 51 gravures enluminées. 


A new voyage round the world, it is said, will be undertaken after the ter- 
mination of the Expedition to Algiers, under the command of Captain Ma- 
thieu, the principal object of which is to be the islands of the Pacific. It is 
also said that Captain Freycinet is preparing again to set out on a similar ex- 
pedition. 

Two new volumes of Poems, by M. de Lamartine, under the title of Har- 
monies Pottiques et Religieuses, are announced for publication by Gosselin, 


who is said to have given 25,000 francs (£1000 sterling) for the copyright. 
Public curiosity is alive for their appearance. 


A Society for the Promotion of Universal Statistics has been instituted at 
Paris, by the praiseworthy efforts of our laborious friend, M. César Moreau. 
It is supported by some of the most distinguished men in Europe, and we 
anticipate infinite advantage to society from its prolonged success. 

A History of the European States, from the fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West till 1789, has just been commenced by M. Schoell, the author of a 
number of classical, historical, and diplomatic works, and is to form 30 vols. 
8vo. The work consists of a course of lectures in History and Public Law, 
which the author has delivered at Berlin for the last five years, before an 
auditory composed of individuals in high station, ministers, public functiona- 
ries, and young men intended for the career of politics, law and administration. 


General Count Philip de Ségur and M. de Pongerville have been elected 
Members of the French Academy in the room of the Duc de Levis and M. de 
Lally Tolendal, deceased. 


Mr. Van Praet, the Administrator of the Royal Library, has been elected to 


the seat in the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in the room of M. 
Gosselin. 


Professor Jacobi, of Konigsberg, Mr. William Herschell, of Slough, and Mr. 
John Dalton, of Manchester, have been elected Corresponding Members of the 
Academy of Sciences, in the room of Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Young, and Sir 
Humphrey Davy. 


M., Latreille has been elected Professor of Entomology in the Museum of 
Natural History. 
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M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire has succeeded M. de Lamarck as a Member 
of the Academy of Science in the school of Botany. 


M. Beltrami has laid before the French Academy of Sciences a Mexican MS. 
written in Latin, on very fine papyrus. This specimen, perhaps unique of its 
kind, is interesting in a twofold views first, as respects the chemical analysis 
of the substance on which it is written; and secondly, from the light it may 
throw on the Aboriginals of Mexico, by comparing their language in this spe- 
cimen, written in Roman characters, with that of various Eastern nations. 
A commission has been appointed by the Academy to examine the MS. 


A new Journal, devoted entirely to Geology, is about to be commenced, 
edited by Messrs. Boué, Jobert, sen., and Rozet. The editors announce that 
they will receive Communications in foreign languages, and have them trans- 
lated for the Journal into French. 


A work on the Genealogy and History of the British Empire is announced 
as in the press, by the Baron de Reden, It will be published in French, in 
2 vols. folio; and is intended to give a complete and minute, but, at the same 
time, philosophical view of the regal dynasties of the empire and of its power- 
ful aristocracy. Orders will be received, and prospectuses may be obtained, 
of the publishers of this Review. 


A Scientific and Military History of the French*Expedition to Egypt is an- 
nounced; with an Introduction exhibiting a view of Ancient and Modern 
Egypt, from the time of the Pharaohs down to the successors of Ali Bey; and 
accompanied with an historical account of the events that have occurred since 
the departure of the French, and during the reign of Mohammed Ali. The 
work will form twelve volumes 8vo. with a 4to Atlas of plates, views, maps, 
plans, and portraits. The authors appear to have had access to the best 
sources in drawing up this work; they have been furnished with the official 
papers and Memoirs of Prince Berthier and Kleber; and Counts Belliard and 
Rampon have communicated accounts of the military operations in which they 
bore a part. Every facility of access also has been granted by the French 
government to the valuable archives of the dépét de la guerre; but what will 
stamp a peculiar value on this History is the communication, by General Gour- 
gaud, of many manuscript notes by Napoleon, on this celebrated campaign. 
In a scientific point of view also their work stands indebted to Messrs. Desge- 
nettes, Larrey, and St. Hilaire. 


M. Michaud, the author of the History of the Crusades, left Paris in the 
beginning of April, accompanied by M. Poujoullat, on a tour to Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. He will be speedily overtaken by Messrs. Cailli¢ (the African 
traveller), and Stamaty, who are to travel at the expense of the government. 


The third volume, completing the new edition of Baron Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, has at last appeared. 


M. Victor Hugo’s play Hernani, which we announced in our last to be in 
rehearsal, was brought out at the Théatre Francais, on the last day of February, 
and has been eminently successful. The money taken for admission to the 
theatre on the first nine nights of representation amounted to upwards of 1600/. 
The literary merits of the piece we may have occasion to discuss hereafter. 
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Baron, Taylor is about to proceed to Egypt to superintend’ the excavations 
undertaken by order of the French government, and the removal to France of 
the two | Obelisks, known by the name of Cleopatra’s Needles. . He will be 
accompanied by the young Botta (son of the Italian historian), a physician, 
who has just returned from a Voyage to China and round the world. 


Nrcrotocy.—M. Gosselin, the celebrated geographer, died at Paris on the 
7th of February last, at the age of 78 years. His principal works are: 1. 
Géographie des Grees analyse, ou les Systémes d’ Eratosthine et de Ptolémée, 
compares entre eux, et avec nos connaissances modernes, 4to., with ten plates, 
1790: 2. Recherches sur la Géographie Systématique et Positive des Anciens, 
4 vols. 4to.; besides a variety of memoirs inserted in the Class of History of 
the Mémoires de [’ Institut, and in the Mémoires de l' Académie des Inscriptions. 
He assisted also in the labours of the French translation of Strabo. 


Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, one of the most remarkable military characters of 
the Revolution and the Empire, died in March last, aged sixty-six. He was 
originally educated for an artist, but entering warmly into the principles of the 
Revolution, he entered into the army, where he very soon distinguished him- 
self, and so early as 1795 had obtained the command of a division. He served 
successively under Moreau and Massena, in the celebrated campaign with the 
Austrians and Russians, and afterwards in Italy, Prussia, Poland, and Spain, 
in which country his services were so important as to command the Marshal’s 
baton from Napoleon, an honour which he had well merited long before. He 
wrote Memoirs of his Campaign in Catalonia, and of the Early Campaigns of 
the French Revolution, of which last work (in 4 vols.) he barely lived to see 
the publication. His moral character was one of the purest and most disin- 
terested of the French military heroes. 

M. Fourier, Member and Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
died on the 19th of May, in his sixtieth year. [le was one of the Sevans who 
accompanied Buonaparte in his Egyptian expedition, and wrote the preface to 
the great Description of Egypt. Mis Theory of Heat gained.him the prize of 
the Institute, and has since been completed by a Series of Memoirs published 
successively in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. The last of these 
Memoirs which has been printed contains many new views, the result of expe- 
riment, and very important calculations on the temperature of interplanetary 
space, the decrease of terrestrial heat, &c. He was engaged at the time of his 
death in preparing for the press a large work in two volumes entitled Analysis 
of Algebraic Equations, 


GERMANY. 


Tus University of Munich has at present seventy-six professors and doc- 
tors, who are entitled to give courses of lectures. One hundred and seventy 
courses are announced for the summer session of the year, of which 
6 theologians willgive. . . . . . ~ « 10 courses. 
12 jurisconsults give . . .. . 
7 professors of politicaleconomy . 
Ty Cn aCe Bn ee 
32 professors in philosophy . . . . . . 68 
As there is nota, sufficient number of professors for the 443 students in theo- 
logy, several, others will be invited to the university. Mr. Walther is expected 
shortly from Bonn to commence his courses. (What a singular contrast this 
account presents, in regard to the dominant branches of study, to an English 
university—take for instance political economy ;—sixteen courses given by 
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seven professors! The professors of that science in the universities of Oxford 
and London, we are afraid, might live a century before the general thirst for 
instruction in it would raise up half a dozen rivals to ease them in their labours.) 


The Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin has elected Messrs. Poisson and 
Arago Corresponding Members of the Academy, in the room of Laplace and 
Volta, deceased. 

A new edition of the Hebrew Bible, by Gesenius, with a revised text and 
notes, will shortly appear. 

A re-impression of Willdenow’s edition of Linneus’s Species Plantarum, 
with additions and a continuation by Link, Dietrich and Schwaegrichen, will 
shortly commence. 


In a letter from Baron Niebuhr to the Editor of the Prussian Slate Gazette, 
he gives the following information respecting the continuation of his Roman 
History, which it was feared had been destroyed in the fire that burnt his house. 

“ T wish to inform those who take an interest in the continuation of my His- 
tory, that the commencement of the second part, which was then lost, has for 
some time been replaced; that the typographical coniposition of the first sheets 
is completed; and that so far as can be previously determined, or depends on 
me, the volume in hand will certainly appear before next winter. e print- 
ing of the third part will follow soon after, as the manuscript is finished to the 
end of the first Punic war.” 

Uhland, the celebrated poet, has been elected Professor of German Litera- 
ture in the university of Tubingen. 

A New Quarterly Medical Journal is announced at Leipzig under the title 
of Acta Medico-Chirurgicu totius Germania. The object of it is apparently to 
give Latin translations of the best German medical and surgical works, and 
articles in the German medical periodicals. 


M. Mohl, Professor at Tubingen, has just published a Treatise on the Public 
Law of Wurtemberg. It contains a clear and interesting historical exposition 
of facts, but is deficient in original and philosophical views. 


A Commentary on the Life and Writings of St. Paul, by K. Schrader, is in 
the press. The first volume, containing Chronological Remarks on the life of 
that Apostle, will speedily appear; and the author announces it as the fruits 
of extensive and original research. 


Prince Paul of Wirtemberg, (sometimes denominated Prince Paul of the 
Opera House, and who has latterly figured among the list of candidates for the 
throne of Greece, once more vacant,) has arrived at New Orleans, where he is 
on the point of commencing the publication of his Travels across the American 
Continent to the borders of the Pacific Ocean. The second volume will con- 
tain his first course to the river of Kansas; the third, the description of the 
Upper Regions of the Missouri. Prince Paul, although born on the steps of a 
throne, appears to have contracted a decided predilection for the institutions 
of the United States, ever since he has been able to judge of them with his own 
eyes, and to compare them with those he has seen in other parts of the world. 

Nercrorocy.—Soemmering, the celebrated anatomist, died in March last, at 
Frankfort, aged seventy-six. 
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ITALY. 


Micali, the author of “ Italy before the Dominion of the Romans,” is about 
to republish his work under a new form, and with numerous alterations and 
additions, under the title of Storia dei popoli antichi d’ Italia. 


The Florentines have at last erected a monument in the Church of Santa 
Croce, to their illustrious countryman Dante. It was first exposed to the 
public view, with an appropriate ceremony in March last. They have thus 
wiped away Byron’s sagesagh 

** Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore.”—Childe Har. C. IV. 


The Academy of La Crusca has awarded its great prize of five hundred 
scudi to Botta for his History of Italy. This is the more remarkable, as the 
work is prohibited in almost all the Italian states, except Tuscany. We are 
glad to find by both these circumstances our judgment concerning Botta’s his- 
tory* confirmed by the voice of the enlightened part of his countrymen. Time 
is the surest test of the merit of an historian. 

Niccolini has written a new tragedy called Procida, or the Sicilian Vespers, 
which has been performed at Florence with great applause. As soon as we see 
it in print, we shall probably notice it. 


In the fifth number of the Iconografia Italiana, or “ Portraits of cele- 
brated Italians,” published at Florence, we find one of Monti, accompanied by 
a biographical sketch of the poet, written by his friend Giordani, in which the 
latter endeavours to excuse the repeated political vacillations of that imagi- 
native and powerful writer, but weak man. “ An excessive timidity,” says 
he, “ which Monti himself acknowledged with grief to his confidential friends, 
made him appear changeable. But he did not sell his conscience through 
avarice or ambition,—perhaps he even wrote on each occasion from a fresh im- 
pulse and without disingenuousness. If he praised the powerful, he never 
praised their vices,—he never falsified moral principles. .....” We respect 
Giordani’s intention in his apology for his deceased friend, even while we 
cannot assent to his logic. Valeat quantum. * * * * 


The following is said to be a correct list of the foreign artists residing at 
Rome, who are studying the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Students of inferior branches of the art, or such as have pensions and have no 
public work-shop, are not included. 

Painting.—26 French, 8 English, 20 Prussians, 9 Danes, 7 Saxons, 9 Swiss, 
6 Bavarians, 4 Netherlanders, 2 Scotch, 3 Spaniards, 1 Swede, 3 Poles, 3 Aus- 
trians, 2 Bohemians, 1 Hungarian, 1 Thuringian, 2 Tyrolese, 1 Russian, 
3 Wirtembergers, 1 Portuguese, 1 Maltese, 2 Dutch, 1 Dantzicker, 1 from 
Lubeck, 1 from Holstein, 1 Mexican, 1 Peruvian. 

Sculpture. —8 English, 2 French, 1 Russian, 1 Spaniard, 2 Danes, 2 Prus- 
sians, 2 Netherlanders, 2 Swiss, 2 Saxons, 2 Swedes, 1 Tyrolese, 1 Silesian, 
1 Pole, 1 Wirtemberger, 1 each from Courland, Mecklenburg, and Baden. 

Architecture —3 Swiss, 1 Dane, 1 Wirtemberger, 1 Saxon, 1 Russian, 
1 Dutch. Total 167. 


* No, I. of this Review. 
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The printing-press of the Propaganda published last year new editions of 
Erpenius’s Arabic and Michaelis’s Syriac Grammars. 

A letter from Venice informs us that an inedited work of the celebrated 
Benvenuto Cellini has just been published, and that Goethe has translated 
some part of it. It is entitled conti, and was discovered by M. Gamba, 
bound up with a MS. copy of the treatise “ Dell’Orificeria” in the library of 
St. Mark at Venice. 

M: Gamba has also collected the materials for a new work, “ Letters of 
Illustrious Venetians of the Sixteenth Century,” including the Cardinals Bembo, 
Contarini, Valiero, Morosini, Navagero, &c., and two political discourses of 
' the Senator George Gradenigo, which have been published separately. 


Manzoni, it appears, prompted by an excess of sensitive apprehension, has 
thrown the MS. of his new romance into the fire! Ordinary writers are seldom 
troubled with such fits of self-revenge. We could well afford to forgive them. 

Longhi, the celebrated engraver at Milan, has announced, for speedy pub- 
lication, a History of Engraving, which will contain many specimens of his 
own burin. A German translation of it is already announced. 


A new and improved edition of Carlini’s Tables of the Sun is announced at 
Milan. 


A Translation of the Life of Agricola by Tacitus, has appeared in 4to at Flo- 
rence, by Napoleon Louis Bonaparte. ‘The notes are critical and erudite, and 
the work is adorned with a beautiful illustrative vignette, designed in a mas- 
terly and congenial style, by the young companion of the illustrious translator. 


RUSSIA, 


Tue first two volumes have appeared at St. Petersburgh of the Inedited Papers 
of Peter the Great, relating to the affairs of the Admiralty, which throw a 
great deal of light on that extraordinary monarch’s plans. 


A monk at Tiflis has just published at Moscow a Russian translation of a 
Georgian Chronicle, compiled from authentic documents about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, by Prince Vacouchta, son of Wagtang, one of the 
last Kings of Georgia. This chronicle contains a variety of remarkable details 
relative to the religious worship and manners of the tribes occupying the Cau- 
casus and the countries situated betwixt the Black Sea and the Caspian. This 
work is almost the only one of any importance which exists in the Georgian 
language. A German translation had been published, but so incorrect as to 


make a new one desirable; we understand that one in French is preparing at 
St. Petersburgh. 


Polewoj, editor of the Moscow Telegraph, announces a new History of 


Russia in 12 vols. and takes occasion at the same time severely to censure 
that of Karamsin. 
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SPAIN. 


Tue friends of literature were congratulating themselves on the remoyal, of the 
fanatical Sénor.Model from his, situation as Judge of the Bookselling depart- 
ment; but their congratulations were premature, as they have gained, nothing 
by the appointment of his successor Don José de Heria y Naviega.,, The. first 
was at any rate impartial; and, although severe, had the, credit of wishing to 
be just. Even his own family could not be kept free from the contamination 
of liberal principles, for on one occasion, having discovered his son reading a 

rohibited book, he snatched it from him and threw it into the fire; banishing 
1im at the same time from his house for six weeks. His successor has not as 
yet distinguished himself by any auto da fe, but acts, in all cases, as he is 
directed by the Council of Castile, to which those interested ‘may ‘appeal, but 
as the Council gives no decision, the facility of appeal is a’ mere mockery. 
The printers‘and booksellers are quite at a stand-still in consequence of the 
present measures, and should they continue, many printing establishments 
must be entirely given up. The new judge, moreover, cannot endure remon: 
strances, which indeed have only the effect of subjecting the poor author and 
bookseller to additional injustice. 


The first volume of a History of Spanish Architecture and Artists has just 
been published at Madrid, by Don I. A. Cean Bermudez, who has dedicated 
a long life to the study of Spanish Antiquities. The work will consist of 4 
vols, towards the expenses of which the King has sent the author 20,000 francs. 
The basis of the work consists of the MSS. bequeathed to Seiior Bermudez by 
the learned Spanish Minister Llaguno y Amirola, of which Jovellanos makes 
mention in the notes annexed to his eloge of the celebrated Spanish Architect 
Don Ventura Rodriguez. (See our last Number, pp. 551 and 565.) But the 
numerous and interesting corrections of Bermudez, and his continuation of the 
work to the present time, constitute the most considerable portion of the work. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tux Monthly Swiss Chronicle gave lately an interesting Catalogue of all the 
Journals published in Switzerland. There are published every week twenty- 
four Journals, nine of which are edited by Catholics and fifteen by Protestants, 
besides five which are published once a fortnight or once a month, and a great 
number of scientific and amusing Journals. Ten new ones have been started 
since 1823. , 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


A reprint of Golius’s Arabic and Latin Lexicon is about to appear at 
Frankfort. 


The Catalogue of the Ardebil Library will shortly appear, illustrated with 
fac-similes and other plates from the MSS. This collection consisted entirely 
of pificent editions of standard Oriental works. The Catalogue, of the 
Abbaiec 3 Atesas by Mess..Frahn, Charmoy, and Mirza Dschafer is also ready 
for the press. ' id 
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An Asiatic Journal is announced to appear at St. Petersburgh. It forms 
part of a great plan for the promotign| of ‘the knowledge of the Oriental Lan- 
guages in Russia; the originator of which, his Excellency Von Frahn, is allowed 
every means ‘by the government for carrying his designs into execution. A 
Printing Establishment, a Library, and a Museum, will also form part of the 
undertaking. "When such gigantic and persevering efforts are making ‘by 
Russia in the cultivation of Oriental Literature, we are happy to see that our 
own cotintty is fully alive to the necessity and importance of similar exertions 
on her’ part. The’ security of her possessions in the Fast imperiously demand 
that the utmost encouragement should be afforded by both the East India 
Company and by Government for the study of the Oriental Tongues. 


We should hardly expect to find in foreign publications better information 
than ip our own, respecting the literary or scientific labours of our countrymen, 
or the encouragement which they receive from public patronage or munificence. 
Such, however, is sometimes the case; and, as an instance of it, we find the 
following Article in a late Number of the Bibliothéque Universelle, of Geneva, 
which contains details that we have not seen in any English publication, and 
on that account we consider well deserving to be laid before our readers, It is 
from the pen of Professor De Candolle, one of the first botanists of Europe; 
and its publication may not be regarded as unseasonable at the moment when 
the materials are accumulating so rapidly for the great discussion, which is to 
determine the nature of the tenure on which the East India Company shall 
continue to hold its vast possessions for another twenty years, on which tenure 
the happiness or misery of so many millions of human beings must depend. 


“ On the Services which the East a Company has rendered to Botanical 
cience. 

“ The natural sciences are not among those that can be developed by the 
mere force of meditation. A logician or a mathematician may advance their 
studies by solitary reflection; a chemist may make brilliant discoveries with a 
small apparatus; but a naturalist is incessantly obliged to look at and to 
examine numerous and various beings. While Europe was yet but little ex- 
plored, he might by repeated courses around his usual residence collect sufli- 
cient facts to extend the domain of science; but at the present day Europe 
and the countries immediately surrounding it may be regarded as known coun- 
tries, and science has elevated itself to considerations of so general an order, 
that it requires the assemblage of the productions of the whole world to draw 
from them the verification of its theories. These ditlicult and expensive re- 
searches are above the means of the most active and the most wealthy indi- 
viduals. The governments which are friendly to science felt that their assist- 
ance was indispensable to this kind of development, and in different ways 
have resolved to co-operate in them. Confining ourselves at present to Botany, 
we have seen within the last fifty years a great number of voyages executed by 
order of different governments, to extend the knowledge of. vegetables, either 
with relation to their agricultural or their medical uses, or for the mere theo- 
retical knowledge of the laws of vegetable nature. But voyages, even the 
best combined, generally only acquaint us with a narrow space of distant 
countries, and we obtain much more satisfactory results from the prolonged resi- 
dence which naturalists may be called upon to make in them. The European 
nations which possess transmarine colonies, have been enabled in this view 
to be of immense service to natural history, and several of them have availed 
themselves of their position in a manner which has acquired them the gratitude 
of the scientific world. We purpose to present in several articles the powerful 
services of this kind which France, Spain, Germany, Russia, &c. have rendered 
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to science. At present we shall confine ourselves to those by which the Eng- 
lish East India Company has recently acquired the most honourable titles to 
public gratitude. 

As soon as this Company found its sovereignty somewhat firmly established 
in India, it felt the great utility which might be derived, either for its own in- 
terests, or for those of humanity, in the study and culture of the vegetables of 
that immense country. In consequence it gave orders for the establishment of 
a Botanical Garden at Calcutta. It was in March, 1768, and under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Kydd, that this garden was commenced, and by means of a 
correspondence with all the Europeans settled in different parts of India, it 
was speedily enriched with valuable plants. There were about 300 species. in 
it, when, in the autumn of 1793, Dr. Roxburgh was appointed its superin- 
tendant. This botanist re-established a more active correspondence, and per- 
sonally visited the coast of Coromandel, and several other provinces of English 
India. He succeeded in collecting 3500 species of plants in the Company’s 
garden, of which number 1500 were a unknown before him, of which he 
established the nomenclature or made the descriptions. We learn this from 
the Catalogue of the Garden, printed at Serampore in 1814 by Dr. W. Carey, 
the friend of Dr. Roxburgh. This catalogue, in a very concise form, gives us 
the botanical name, the Indian denomination, the place of growth, the date of 
introduction, and the time of the flowering and ripening of each plant. An 
appendix is added, containing a list of Indian species known to Roxburgh, but 
not yet introduced into the garden. 

Dr. R. did not confine himself to a mere catalogue of his labours. He 
addressed successively to the Directors of the Company a great number of 
drawings and descriptions of Indian vegetables, from which they caused a 
selection to be made, which was published under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Banks, under the title of Plants of the Coast of Coromandel, (3 vols. folio. 
London, 1796, 1798, 1819). This magnificent work gives the figures and 
descriptions of 300 species of Indian plants, selected from the most beautiful 
or the most useful. 

But the very magnificence of this publication made it impossible to extend it 
to the whole vegetation of India, and Dr. Roxburgh conceived the idea of giving 
a Flora of India ina more simple form. Unfortunately the derangement of his 
health prevented him from executing this design; he left India in 1814, and 
died shortly after his return to England. His Indian Flora was not, however, 
lost to science. His friend, Dr. Carey, published two volumes of it at Seram- 
pore in 1810 and 1814, and included in it, besides the plants described by 
Roxburgh, all those which were successively discovered either by himself, or 
by Messrs. Wallich, Jack, and other botanists of English India. This work is 
arranged according to the Linnean system, and already contains the first five 
classes. 

After the death of Roxburgh, Dr. Nathaniel Wallich was appointed super- 
intendant of the Calcutta garden, and his talents and activity, seconded by the 
liberality of the Company, have raised that establishment to a high degree of 
prosperity. More than 300 gardeners or labourers are attached to it; the cul- 
tivation is directed equally to the means of naturalizing or rendering more 
aw useful objects, A of preserving for study the rarer vegetables of dif- 
erent parts of India. A number of collectors paid by the Company, are con- 
stantly travelling over the countries subjected to its dominion, and in concert 
with the English who are dispersed over this vast empire, continually en- 
riching the garden and the collections of the Company. Dr, W. himself tra- 
velled, in 1820, over the Nepal country which being situated at the foot of 
the great Himmala Mountains, presents a totally different vegetation to that of 
Bengal. Since that time, in spite of severe illnesses caused by the climate or 
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fatigue, he has visited Penang, Sincapore, the kingdom of Ava, and several 
other parts of India; he has besides sent collectors into districts where he 
could not go himself; and by these various means he has amassed a very 
considerable collection of livmg and dried plants. 

These treasures have already enriched Botany with numerous discoveries ; 
several of the plants collected by Dr. W. have been described, either in Mr. 
Don’s Prodromus Flore Nepalensis (8vo. London, 1825), or in different gene- 
ral works, published in Europe. Dr. W. himself has, as I have mentioned 
above, inserted a great number of them in Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, and has 
commenced the publication of two works, intended to make the knowledge of 
his principal discoveries more complete. 

e first of these is an Essay on the Flora of Nepdl, (Tentamen Flore Ne- 
palensis,) which gives a detailed description and lithographic figures of the 
principal vegetables of the country. Two numbers have appeared, (Calcutta and 
Serampore, 1824 and 1826, folio,) each containing twenty-five plates. Besides 
its botanical interest, this work deserves notice as the first in which lithogra- 
phic botanical figures were given in India, designed by Indian draftsmen. 

The second work of Dr. Wallich, much more magnificent than the preced- 
ing, is intended to give the history and coloured figures of the rarest plants of 
Asia. It will consist of three volumes, divided into twelve fasciculi, the first 
of which has just appeared. This collection promises to become the most 
valuable of which botany has reason to be proud, and will rival the great works 
of Rheede, Rumphius and Roxburgh. 

Besides these great labours of Roxburgh and Wallich, there are others which 
have been protected or encouraged by the Company. Messrs. Kenig, Heyne, 
Carey, Patrick Russel, Rottler, Klein, Wight, Finlayson, &c. have traversed 
various parts of India, with the view of studying its vegetation. All the col- 
lections of dried plants which had been made by these travellers for nearly 
fifty years past, were sent to London, and presented to the Company’s Mu- 
seum. ‘The immensity of these materials made the Directors feel that it was 
impossible to render them useful without the co-operation of a great number of 
observers. By an order remarkable for its liberality, the Court of Directors has 
instructed Dr. Wallich, who is now for a time in London, to distribute these 
valuable collections as presents to the principal botanists of Europe, taking 

roper measures to secure the publication of them. This liberal distribution 

as already commenced, and it is probable that from this act of generosity of 
the Company, we shall see within a few years the whole of the plants collected 
in the East indies increasing the mass of known vegetables. e number of 
them is estimated to be at least from 7000 to 8000 species, and every one may 
easily conceive how many facts, ideas, and new analogies will result from this 
increased addition to our present botany. The East India Company has thus 
acquired the most honourable titles to the gratitude of the savans of all coun- 
tries; and we are very sure that every friend of science will applaud this great 
act of liberality, and join with us in expressing his gratitude. Even the 
manner in which this great operation is executed adds to its utility, and de- 
serves to be made known. 

A!l the species of the different collections are ranged under their families 
and their genera by the care of Dr. W. and the principal English botanists, 
Messrs. Robert Brown, J. Lindley, G. Bentham, &c. To each species is 
assigned a number and provisional name. Lithographic lists of these names, 
accompanied by the designation of the principal localities where the plant has 
been found, are transmitted to all botanists; all the specimens have the 
number attached to them in these lists, and in this manner, those who see them 
in the different herbals of Eufope will be certain of their identity with those that 
aredescribed. By means of this simple process all those doubts will be removed 
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which frequently arise from the sight of isolated specimens. Each family 
of plants is committed to the botanist who has shown a particular aptitude for 
its study, by the monographs which he has published, commenced, or projected 
upon it. Thus, to mention only a few examples which have come to our know- 
ledge, Mr. Brown is entrusted with the Rubiaceae, Mr. Geo. Bentham with the 
Cariophyllee, the Labiata, &c., Professor Lindley with the Rosucee, M. De Can- 
dolle with the Umbellifere, the Caprifoliacea, the Loranthee, &c., M. Alph. De 
Candolle with the Campanulee, M. Choisy with the Convolvulea, &c.* Each of 
these monographers receives the first disposable duplicates in the part confided 
to him, and is employed in making them known to the public. The remaining 
specimens are distributed in such a way that they are divided into collections 
allotted to different countries, and thus serve in every.possible way to extend 
the knowledge of Indian botany. 

If the gratitude of botanists is due in the first place to the East India Direc- 
tors, it is not less so to Dr. W., who superintends the operation. Far from seeking 
to profit by his position to reserve to himself the publication of these treasures, 
he is solely occupied in distributing them among his colleagues, in the way 
most useful to the progress of natural history; he — in assisting the 
labours of botanists in general, that precious time which he might devote to his 
personal labours, and thereby proves that he sees glory where it really is—in 
utility. What a difference between this enlarged and liberal mode of looking 
at the interests of science, and the narrow and pitiful jealousies of which lite- 
rary and scientific history offers but too many examples! If we have thought it 
our duty to notice this event as a memorable fact in the history of botany, we have 
pleasure also in publishing it as a fact honourable to the human heart,—as an 
evidence of the progress of civilization, and of the intimate connexion which is 
daily establishing itself more and more between enlightened nations,”+ 


NecroLtocy.—We have to communicate the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Professor Schultz, the learned orientalist, who has been travelling for 
the last three years in the East at the expense of the French government, and 
of whose labours notices have — in some of our former numbers. A 


letter from Col. Macdonald, the English envoy at Tauris, first conveyed the in- 
telligence to Tiflis of his having been murdered in Kurdistan along with two 
servants and a Persian serjeant and soldier who accompanied him. This 
melancholy event took place between the villages of Bash-Kullah and Perihad 
Nichin. Col. Macdonald immediately sent a confidential person to the spot, 
to collect, if possible, the traveller's papers and effects, and to take steps for the 
punishment of the murderers. The loss of this intrepid and intelligent travel- 
ler is one of the greatest which oriental literature has ever sustained; it is to 
be hoped that the larger portion of his manuscript collections had been received 
in France, and that those which were in his possession at the time of his death 
may yet be recovered, so that the fruit of his extensive travels and laborious 
researches may not be lost to the world. In the Journal des Savans, about 
eighteen months or two years back, M. de Saint Martin published an account 
of some remarkably ancient and curious inscriptions which had been discovered 
by Mr. Schultz at Van, in Armenia. 


* We have been informed that all the English and many of the first continental 
botanists are personally assisting Dr. W. in the arrangement and distribution of the 
vast herbaria under his charge, and that all the leading botanists of Europe have un- 
dertaken the illustration of the families of plants comprised in those herbaria.—Ev. 

+ We bave just learned, since this was put to press, that Dr. Wallich has been 
elected a Member of the Acudemie Royale des Sciences de Institut, by a majority of 43 
votes out of 46. 
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The Antologia of December last gives an account of an excursion of Dr. 
Gerard to the Himalaya mountains and Tibet, for the purpose of introducing 
vaccination into that country: | At Kunauor, in Tibet, he met with an extraor- 
dinary philologist, named Cosmos of Koros, a Transylvanian, who, in 1819, 
had left his native Country, passed through Wallachia, Bulgaria, Romiani&x, and 
from thenee by sea to Egypt; from Egypt he went through Syria into Persia 
by way of Bagdad. After a stay of some months at Teheran, he directed his 
course to thé centre of Asia, and arrived at’the province of Ladak in 1822. 
Subsequently he fixed his residence at Kunauor, in Tibet, at the monastery of 
Karan, where he lives on the most friendly terms with the religious lamas. As 
a recompense for his ‘extraordinary pains, he has made himself master of the 
language of Tibet, and been enabled to examine the libraries of the monaste- 
ries. Under a lama of considerable acquirements, he had made such progress, 
that he‘had completed, more than a year before, a grammar and dictionary of the 
language of the country, which he looks upon as the cradle of the human race. 
He found there an ae of Arts and Sciences in 44 volumes, the me- 
dical part of which alone filled 5 volumes. From the great number of printed 
documents, preserved in the archives of the monasteries, some important ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of history and geography may be expected. We 
already knew that lithography had flourished from time immemorial in the 
principal city of Tibet, and that it had been employed in delineating in 40 
plates the anatomy of the various parts of the human body. It would appear, 
that when science and literature were banished from the plains of Hindostan 
by the tyranny of the Bramins, they took refuge in the barren mountains of 
Tibet, in which treasures unknown to the proud. civilization of Europe have 
hitherto remained buried. 
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